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FOREWORD 


HIS VOLUME, traditionally called the “Proceedings” of the 

National Conference of Social Work, consists of a group of 
sixty-six papers selected from the many presented at the 1939 Con- 
ference at Buffalo, together with certain Appendix material. The 
selection of papers was made by an Editorial Committee, elected 
by the Executive Committee, comprising the following persons: 
Florence R. Day (Cleveland), Robert P. Lane (New York City), 
and Russell H. Kurtz, chairman (New York City); and including 
ex Officio the President of the Conference, Paul U. Kellogg (New 
York City) and the General Secretary and Editor of the Proceed- 
ings, Howard R. Knight. 

In making this selection of manuscripts for publication, the Edi- 
torial Committee reviewed all the papers given at the general ses- 
sions, section meetings, and special committee meetings of the 
Conference itself, but did not examine those presented before the 
associate groups affiliated with the Conference. A proposal to issue 
a supplementary volume to be made up of papers from the latter 
source failed to win membership support, as recorded in the min- 
utes of the Annual Meeting. 

The criteria developed by earlier committees were again ap- 
plied, with some modifications, in the selection of manuscripts for 
publication in this volume. These include the tests of timeliness, 
significance to large groups of practitioners, freshness of presenta- 
tion, and permanent usefulness for reference purposes. Owing to 
limitation of space, many papers have been reduced. Many papers 
were excluded with regret because of lack of space or because the 
subject matter overlapped papers accepted this year or in recent 
years. . 

It should again be emphasized that the Conference is essentially 
a forum for the free presentation and discussion of social-work 
problems and that the publication of selected items from the mass 
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of material resulting therefrom is in no sense an endorsement of 
the points of view expressed. Neither, of course, does exclusion 
from publication carry any implication of suppression or reflect 
upon the value of the material to the audience before which it was 
presented. 

A departure will be noted in the organization of the present 
volume. Instead of following the traditional method of grouping 
the papers seriatim as they appeared on the Conference program, 
rearrangement has been made according to current foci of reader 
interest. Reference to the Contents will show the extent and pat- 
tern of this reorganization. Should the reader wish to locate a 
paper in reference to its program setting, he can do so by consult- 
ing the program itself (see pages 589-611). Further guides to the 
contents of the volume will be found in the alphabetical List of 
Contributors (see pages 647-49) and the Index. 

The Editorial Committee acknowledges its indebtedness to the 
authors who submitted their manuscripts and to the section chair- 
men who assisted in the evaluation of papers for inclusion in this 
volume; also to Mr. Stanley Lawrence, who rendered valuable edi- 
torial service in preparing the accepted manuscripts for publica- 
tion, and to the staff of Columbia University Press, who offered 
many valuable suggestions as to reader usefulness. 

RussELL Kurtz 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 
New York City 
September 12, 1939 
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PART ONE 
SOCIAL WORK AND THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


BUFFALO AND POINTS WEST 


. THE SPAN OF A CENTURY IN OUR STRUGGLE FOR 
FOOTHOLDS FOR DEMOCRACY 


PAUL KELLOGG 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO, thanks to the Erie Canal, Buffalo 

was the human water-gate through which streams of settlers 

were pouring into the Great Lakes basin and the upper Mississippi 

Valley. As grandparents and great grandparents, Arthur Kellogg’s 

and mine, were among them, you will take it in good part if I 
speak here as a native of the Middle West. 

Seventy-five years ago, we are told, it was the weight of free 
men who had sought opportunity there, the weight of natural 
wealth they had wrested from forest and prairie, which turned 
the scales in the war between the states. Hemmed in as they were 
in midcontinent, their whole front on the world and on the future 
hung on the preservation of the Union. Theirs was a free econ- 
omy at the far extreme from the mass production of cotton under 
the slavery system of the South. And theirs was a free society 
unfettered from the cramp of the long-settled northern seaboard. 

Other human currents eddied west through gaps in the Appa- 
lachians. The Hanks and Lincolns came by way of Virginia and 
Kentucky. Old-time Middle Westerners knew what the Rail-Split- 
ter meant—he was one of them, and they stood for what he said— 
when in his second inaugural he drove home that self-dependent, 
self-employing men gave American democracy its basic footing. 

That footing for livelihood and for citizenship no longer holds 
in our United States on the terms in which Lincoln put it. Self- 
dependence and self-employment were first expanded and then 
they were undermined by the rise of applied science, by the spread 
of industrialism and the massing of people in cities, which sprang 
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up while the conflict of the sixties was still on. These changes 
were registered in the shift from partnerships to corporations; 
from self-employment to the pay roll; from hand labor to the 
machine; and, in our time, from a deficit economy to a surplus 
we do not as yet know how to distribute. In the thirties we have 
seen these changes registered in the shift from private’ employ- 
ment to worklessness on the part of 10,000,000 American wage 
earners. 

With democracy itself scoffed at and threatened today as never 
before, the call on us as Americans is to retrieve those footholds 
which the Emancipator envisaged as basic to self-government. 
And here’s the rub—we can no longer do that nationally in terms 
of the small shopkeepers, craftsmen, and isolated farmers that Lin- 
coln had in mind. We must recapture our footing in modern 
forms under modern conditions. 

That call is one which social workers of all people can take 
up and make our own. As no other group in the nation we have 
been dealing close in with the human consequences of break- 
down in American livelihood. I can bear witness to first-hand 
testimony as I have heard it these past four years at fourteen state 
conferences from Massachusetts to California, Minnesota to Louis- 
iana. Last year, our National Conference itself met in the state of 
Washington—at the end of the tether of westward expansion 
which Lewis and Clarke threw out in what became the Oregon 
Trail. Last year also, Canadian social workers met in British Co- 
lumbia. All through the human epic, from rivers to seas to oceans, 
the watersheds of earth have supplied settings for the rise of 
peoples. At Seattle and at Vancouver we looked out on the great 
Pacific basin, which, we are told, is bound to become the major 
arena for civilization in the centuries to come in the same way 
that the Atlantic Ocean supplanted the Mediterranean; in the 
same way that that ancient sea supplanted the river basins of the 
Nile and the Euphrates and the waters about the Greek Islands. 

If so, the part our civilization will play in the future may hang 
on what has gone forward, what will go forward—on both sides 
of the Canadian border—in the great central valley of the North 
American continent, with its lakes and watersheds draining to the 
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Atlantic, the Gulf, and Hudson’s Bay. And again, the weight not 
only of wealth and men in this great valley, but of the ideas they 
breed, may help turn the scales. The horse-driven canal boat went 
the way of the ox-cart. But no matter how wheels and wings, ra- 
dios and rockets, telescope space, the strength of a people lies in 
the sureness of their footholds on earth and in the reach of their 
spiritual horizons. And no matter in what new ways we conquer 
nature, democracy hangs on our own organized self-mastery in 
putting our initiatives to work, singly and together. 


THE STUFF OF WHICH AMERICANS ARE MADE 


The Middle West is the backdrop for what I have to say; but the 
process, and what sprang from it, humanly speaking, embraced 
the continent. No modern can hold a brief for the way we treated 
the Indian tribes who inhabited this great domain, swindled and 
shoved them back toward the setting sun. But enter the settler, 
with ax and shovel no less than with gun, with his tools for hew- 
ing and digging, his gift for getting on. Through that old Erie 
Canal came the makings of farms and townships, counties and 
commonwealths, in a larger, swifter skein of self-dependence and 
self-government than the world had hitherto known. 

In his day, Cooper carried the story of colonial York state out 
to the Oak Openings of my own Michigan. In our day, Walter 
Edmunds, in Rome Haul, Erie Water, and the rest has recreated 
the vitality and pageantry of the Erie Canal. We get the span 
of it from Robert Chambers’s Cardigan to Hamlin Garland’s Son 
of the Middle Border and Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth; from 
Mark Twain’s river sagas to Carl Sandburg’s Prairie Years. These 
writers have left us with no illusions that the settlers were any 
other than the stuff of which Americans are made. There were 
crooks among them no less than open-handed pioneers; bow- 
legged, some; stiff-necked, others; vagabonds and dreamers and 
practical folk. For the most part, however, they were everyday 
people with a plus because they had had the gumption to break 
from old ruts and strike out for opportunity. 

Their doings were invested in my mind, as a boy, with the 
glamour of rugged adventure. Perhaps that was because men, for 
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the most part, wrote the reminiscences I pored over until it came 
about that I read letters my great-grandmother had sent back to 
Massachusetts and sensed the seamy side of this migration; read 
of malaria and other maladies, of discomforts, troubles, dreads; 
the grim endurance no less than the hope and faith that went into 
it all. 

With our modern science, equipment, and organization, those 
settlers might have staved off half the human wastage that went 
with their pursuit of happiness and fortune. The lesson for us, 
however, is a harder one to take. Can we, with our modern sci- 
ence, equipment, and organization, overcome the waste and hurt 
of our own times? There’s the crux, if Americans are to rise to 
that call that echoes from Lincoln’s time, if we as social workers 
are to be heard from in answering that call. 

Wives and mothers, sisters, aunts were the social workers of 
that trek, along with the frontier doctor and his saddlebags. ‘The 
other day, I was told the story of a New England woman of a 
still earlier generation. Long before Mr. Hoover's G-men burst on 
the scene, kidnapping was an American art. Indians practiced it. 
A small band raided a Berkshire town not far from the Mohawk 
Trail and made off toward the Canadian wilds with, among 
others, shall I say, Alice, wife of Ben Bolt. She was great with 
child, and it is to be said for her captors that they put her on their 
one horse. When Alice Bolt’s hour came, they did for her what 
their custom was with their own squaws. They left her alone on an 
island in the stream they were following; and the cry of her infant 
was the signal to press on again. Months later, mother and child 
were ransomed and returned to their Massachusetts settlement. 
Now the elders of the place felt that here was something to com- 
memorate. They made them an expedition, followed the river to 
the island and put up a slab there. No, it did not set forth the 
ordeal of this pioneer wife and mother. On the slab they carved a 
legend, man-fashion: ‘“‘At this spot a child was born to Benjamin 
Bolt, Esq., of Berkshire town.” 

It took social work a long time to free itself from that same 
masculine habit of mind—regardless of the contributions which, 
from the outset, women have made to its development. We can 
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hail the Buffalo Conference of 1909, for it was here and then 
that the old warped tradition was finally broken, and we elected 
our first woman president—Jane Addams of Hull House, daughter 
of Midwest pioneers, whom we recognize today as the great 
exemplar of our calling. Again this year, at Buffalo, we elect a 
woman president, Grace Coyle, the ninth in line.? 


FIRST FOOTHOLDS—IN THE WILDERNESS 


If I were to try to compress those migrants who streamed 
through Buffalo a century ago into two categories, I should say 
that looking back, they stemmed from rebellion (from sires who 
broke away from king or church or landlord or penury); that look- 
ing ahead, they were to share in a pioneering which turned many 
a rebel into a builder. 

Or, to put it from another angle, here were those quintessent 
individualists—the trail blazers and forerunners who, many of 
them, had a habit of moving on when others turned up—like 
“Potato” Bronson, who staked out the first claim in my native 
Kalamazoo but soon left for parts unknown. After them came the 
permanent settlers; and it was right at that point that individual- 
ism in the Middle West was crossed with team play. They raised 
their barns together, those settlers. They laid down corduroy roads 
together. They organized not only churches, but the rings that 
ruled the roost at the new county seats and the new state capitals. 

The blend of those two strains of individualism and team play 
that has come down to us from the frontier has been the despair 
of doctrinaires and standpatters alike; but to my mind it is our 


1Qur distaff line: Jane Addams, St. Louis, 1910; Mary Willcox Glenn, Balti- 
more, 1915; Julia C. Lathrop, Atlantic City, 1919; Grace Abbott, Toronto, 1924; 
Gertrude Vaile, Cleveland, 1926; Miriam Van Waters, Boston, 1930; Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Montreal, 1935; Edith Abbott, Indianapolis, 1937; Grace L. Coyle, Grand 
Rapids, 1940, elected at Buffalo, and Jane M. Hoey, nominated at Buffalo for 1941. 

Interestingly enough, more than half of our women presidents have been natives 
of the Middle West; two of them Nebraska born, sisters, the Abbotts. The Buffalo 
Conference was saddened by word of the death of Grace Abbott, former chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, whose buoyant, vigorous, generous leadership had 
made itself felt in Chicago, Washington, Geneva, and throughout the Americas. 

Mrs. Glenn’s presidency in 1915 was anticipated by that of Mr. Glenn’s (Washing- 
ton 1901)—the only husband and wife to be singled out in this way. At Buffalo, John 
M. Glenn was awarded a gold token for half a century’s continuous membership in 
the Conference. 
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best augury that American democracy will stand up to new stresses 
of new times. That blend, in the Middle West, comes of folk who 
overcame woods and swamps, tumbleweed and grasshoppers, who 
found a wilderness and left settled communities. The concept of 
democracy they handed down begins, if you will, with people, 
and is not afraid of them; begins with the country as something 
for the people and those who come after them, begins with their 
own growth and experience as self-governing communities. 

However else those settlers handled their huge patrimony, 
letting the land be gutted by erosion and wasteful tillage, they did 
not job out the Great Lakes to private entrepreneurs. The 
founders of the nation drew the line there, though it has only 
been in the twentieth century that we have come to see that the 
power in our waters is as much vested with public interest as their 
navigability. With the all-round demonstrations by Ontario next 
door, by T.V.A., Boulder Dam, and Grand Coulee, my own hunch 
is that within the next two decades all sources of energy in the 
great valley—coal, gas, oil, and water—will come firmly under 
public sovereignty—as a matter of national self-preservation and 
sound planning for the general welfare. 

Those settlers found their faith in free men justified by the 
results of private adventure and voluntary effort. But once they 
saw that a thing panned out in meeting a common need, they were 
not prone to consider themselves so stupid that they could not 
tackle it collectively through government. So they took over 
toll roads and toll bridges and built free ones, county by county; 
built their own sewers and water works, town by town. 

And especially they built free schools. There was history back 
of that. We of the central valley rate the charter of the Northwest 
Territory alongside the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Constitution. That charter was the first momentous 
stroke of statesmanship on the part of the new American Con- 
gress. We cherish it as the greatest public endowment of education 
the world had ever seen. In a region made up, then, of the fag 
ends of claims to sovereignty on the part of the original colonies, 
a region now the seat of half a dozen Middle Western common- 
wealths, that charter set aside for school purposes a share of every 
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township, every county, every state. Hence sprang from crossroad 
schools to state universities our educational system of the Middle 
West. 

That system was not rounded out without rebellion against old 
inhibitions. Back in the 1850’s the board of education of our 
southern Michigan village—my grandfather, Israel Kellogg, was 
a member—proposed to build a high school. Certain taxpayers 
objected. These were willing to dig into their pockets to teach 
the ABCs to other people’s children, but to them high schools 
were frills. The case was carried to the Michigan Supreme Court 
where Justice Cooley handed down a famous decision—precedent 
throughout all the Middle West—that a community could tax 
itself for high schools. And two generations later, my brother and 
I were to graduate from the one they fought for so long before, 

That old decision of Justice Cooley took on new perspective 
for me one day when, as a young social worker, I tramped down 
an old Roman road in England with the secretary of the London 
Charity Organisation Society. Now I had never talked with any- 
one whose philosophy of individualism was so inveterate and in- 
tact. He could clap it on to anything that came up, and everything 
fell into a consistent whole. One thing he clapped it on was our 
American public schools. He regarded them as an invasion of pri- 
vate responsibility by the Government. They might work in a 
new country; but in an old one like England they were bound to 
lessen parental obligation, weaken the family and undermine civ- 
ilization. (Within a few years and without these dire consequences, 
England—under the Fisher Act—had followed the American lead.) 

With us, our free schools were part of that whole investment 
in the future that went with the New World—just as one settle- 
ment became the steppingstone for the next. I had never thought 
of them, as my elderly companion did, as a dole, as something 
weakening to a people’s fiber. None of us here would yield to that 
construction. They have not been handouts. Rather they have 
been toeholds in opportunity. The point is that Americans are 
not inclined to stamp Old World dogmas on what we do. We 
work out and up from our own experience, weld in ideas and 
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methods we find to our liking elsewhere, and do both as part of 
an organic way of advance. 


THE SHACKLES OF OLD INSTITUTIONS 


We come by this rightly, for those early settlers were revolu- 
tionists. They uprooted stumps, they turned sod, they started 
fresh in a wild country. Nonetheless, at the start they were rank 
conservatives when it came to laws and social institutions they 
brought with them to backwoods and plains. They just accepted 
them as part of the natural order of things—like axes and spades. 
For witness, turn to Herbert Quick who, in Vandemark’s Folly, 
traced their steps from canal side to Iowa prairies. Consider our 
traditional scheme of county government, with its board of com- 
missioners or supervisors, its knot of elected officials, and, down 
the line, its overseers of the poor. With no head, no center of re- 
sponsibility, no executive, Quick called the whole inherited set- 
up a natural seed bed for the growth of inefficiency and crooked- 
ness. Its vintage is personified by the sheriff, whose title takes us 
back to the reeve of the ancient English shire. 

The seat of the sheriff is the county jail, the worst anachronism 
of all among our social institutions, and one which England 
junked in the years following the American Revolution. Our 
whole Middle West was dotted with county jails—and still is— 
along with almshouses, another congregate institution almost as 
iniquitous. To break them up, to devise specialized institutions 
for children, for the sick, for young offenders, for the insane, the 
feeble-minded, and the rest, become the task of constructive phi- 
lanthropy. It was out of this development that our Conference 
itself came into being. Then came the charity organization move- 
ment which first took American root right here in Buffalo; and 
the settlement movement, likewise pioneered in a latter-day 
England. Transplanted, transmuted once transplanted, they broad- 
ened the concern of our Conference to home and neighborhood 
and community. If you would get the zest of those years from a 
competent historian of social work, read Dr. Edward T. Devine’s? 

2 President, Philadelphia, 1906; active participant at Buffalo, 1939. 
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new book, just from the press, When Social Work Was Young. 

But we had little more than negative results to show in grap- 
pling with what was called “outdoor” relief. Recently I spoke 
at the Florida Conference of Social Work. It brought to mind 
that St. Augustine was founded by the Spanish in the days when 
good Queen Bess and her British navigators were pressing them 
hard. Neither St. Augustine nor any other American city, today, 
would think of putting out its fires by the hand buckets of yore. 
Yet not only Florida but most of our states came into the depres- 
sion of the 1930s with Elizabethan Poor Laws as their only defense 
against the consequences of mass unemployment. 

And this, notwithstanding the fact that long since, over much 
of America had come a change almost as revolutionary as from 
wilderness to farm, a change that was to make half of us city 
dwellers. In contrast to our pedestrian gait in social development, 
initiative and team play alike champed at the bit of industrializa- 
tion from the Civil War on. 


NEW FOOTHOLDS IN INDUSTRY—NEW HAZARDS 


In our town, in my boyhood, were old plow works, buggy 
factories, wheel and spring and axle works, representing the early 
spread of industrialism throughout the Middle West of which 
Sherwood Anderson has written with such insight. Elsewhere were 
great harvester works from which came reapers and binders and 
threshers—the early horse-driven, then steam-driven, now gas- 
driven machinery that has transformed agriculture. In combina- 
tion with the rich soil the settlers had broken, they enabled 
American growers to lay down wheat and flour in the world’s 
markets at a price that dried up New England farming, and 
unsettled the peasant economy of half Europe. 

But further changes were afoot—as electricity and gas followed 
steam—which were to stir and unsettle our whole scheme of life 
and work close at home. An old-fashioned coach had been built 
by bringing the tools, materials, and craftsmen to the spot on the 
factory floor where it was shaped and put together. Mass produc- 
tion was to change all this. Kalamazoo lies midway between Chi- 
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cago and Detroit, the twin birthplaces of the assembly line. As a 
result came cars to the ordinary man, tractors for farmers, motor 
transport on surfaced roads in place of mud and sand up to the 
axle—another revolution in city and country alike. Meanwhile, 
throughout industry had come dynamos and wires, new engines, 
new combinations of tools, new chemicals, new materials; and 
with them the new mass immigration; and the utilization of women 
and children in the new unskilled and semiskilled processes. 

Here again, human engineering was laggard in coming abreast 
of mechanical. The social waste and suffering entailed in wrestling 
with this new industrial environment were far greater and even 
more preventable than anything exacted in the earlier conquest 
of the wilderness. This was dramatized by industrial casualties. 
Their consequences stood out plainly enough in the armless sleeve 
of a brakeman, in the hatter’s shakes, or the cough of a sweatshop 
worker. They were legible in the case records of our hospitals, our 
clinics, our orphanages and children’s agencies, our charitable 
societies. The first to dig them out as such was a social worker, 
Francis H. McLean. The first to carry out a community-wide 
study of causes and costs was our journal of social work in the 
Pittsburgh Survey of 1907-9. 

Throughout America we had been pitting human flesh and 
blood against vast weights and speeds, voltages, explosives, poisons. 
When mishap came, we left the workers and their families to what 
were called master-and-servant laws and fellow-servant rules, legal 
devices that harked back to decisions in eighteenth century 
England. Under them, nine-tenths of the economic loss due to 
work accidents stayed where it first fell, wrecking homes, as hearts 
had been wrecked, ripping children out of school, putting widows 
to scrubbing. And social workers had a chance to try their muscle 
in helping to bring in, through the early workmen’s compensation 
laws, a new footing of security to wage earners against these new 
hazards. 

It was just thirty years ago—and here at Buffalo, under Ernest 
P. Bicknell’s presidency—that this Conference? set up its first com- 


83 We already had been meeting for thirty-six years. We were still called the 
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mittee in the field of labor, which ran a three years’ course. I 
was the first chairman (St. Louis, 1910); Mrs. Florence Kelley, sec- 
retary of the National Consumers League, the second at Boston.‘ 
The third year—igiz, at Cleveland, the work came to a head 
under the chairmanship of Owen R. Lovejoy,® long-time secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee. It is the habit of this 
Conference not to take positions. Ours is a forum. But once the 
recommendations had been read at Cleveland, the session ad- 
journed as such; and then reconvened as individuals and adopted 
twenty-four ‘Social Standards for Industry.” These met with the 
endorsement of the conference president, Judge Julian W. Mack, 
and more than twenty national agencies were associated with them. 

Moreover, the following fall Theodore Roosevelt threw his hat 
in the ring, and, thanks to John Kingsbury, took over our standards 
as planks in the platform of the Progressive party. Though his 
insurgent following was to run second in the national elections, 
it performed the historic function of minority movements. There 
were greater gains in this type of state legislation in the next two 
years than in the preceding ten. So far as Federal legislation went, 
President Wilson showed active sympathy; but there came the war 
and then the boom of the 1920s, and it remained for the 1930s 
to come abreast of the program staked out back in the early 1910s. 


A THIRTY YEARS’ FIGHT—STILL ON 
The nib of the report of that 1909-12 committee was this: 


The community should bring . . . sub-normal industrial conditions 
within the scope of governmental action and control, in the same way 


Grand Rapids, Graham Taylor, warden of Chicago Commons, had closed his 
address with the challenge: “Not charity, but justice.” It was six years before he 
was asked to speak again. But by Buffalo in 1909, Alexander Johnson, our long- 
time secretary, could sum up the proceedings and their ‘spirit in two words: “Secur- 
ing justice.” At Buffalo in 1939, we mourned Professor Taylor as a redoubtable past 
president (Memphis in 1914) who was called by death in his eighties this last year. 
We sent heartiest greetings to Alexander Johnson, now in his nineties, president 
at Toronto in 1897, and dean of the social workers of America. And we could 
honor a third past president, Sherman C. Kingsley (Memphis 1928), for initiating 
that early Committee on Occupational Standards at Buffalo in 1909. 

*St. Louis, 1910, Jane Addams, president; Boston, 1911, Homer Folks, president; 
president again in 1923 at Washington, our fiftieth anniversay. 

5 President at New Orleans in 1920; an active participant in 1939. 
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as sub-normal sanitary conditions are subject to public regulation; and 
for the same reason—because they threaten the general welfare. 


There you had a new formula for safeguarding the footholds 
of democracy—the use of the power of the state to set a broad 
bottom level below which industrial operations were banned; 
above which freedom to work and experiment ran free. For half 
a century, modern corporations had been granted new privileges 
over old-fashioned partnerships; here was a gauge of their modern 
responsibilities. The principle of the industrial minimum did not 
originate in America. We had had a newer continent than ours, 
at the far antipodes, to thank for the Australian secret ballot as 
a tool in civic life. Now we had New Zealand to thank for the 
most effective demonstration of the minimum wage as a tool in 
industrial life. 

But here, perhaps for the first time, through our National 
Conference in 1912, American social workers boxed the compass 
by correlating the principle of the industrial minimum, not only 
with a living wage, but with hours, with housing, with safety 
and health, with child labor; not only with workmen’s compensa- 
tion, but with old-age pensions and unemployment insurance. 
Principles and standards were forecast that we are hammering 
out today through the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act; through 
our industrial hygiene bureaus and housing authorities; through 
the assistance, insurance, and compensation services of the Social 
Security Act. 

These, then, were objectives a Republican Roosevelt wanted 
mightily to come back and work for. They are objectives a Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt has helped mightily to set in motion. These are 
objectives which social workers, close to the ground, have espoused 
for thirty years and more along with their next of kin, the applied 
economists, the health experts; along with progressive lawyers and 
businessmen and engineers, with women voters and labor leaders 
and citizens at large. 

There are Democrats and Republicans among us; those to the 
right; those to the left. In all the discussion of these moves, it is 
about time for all of us, as social workers, to disassociate them in 
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our minds from the misapprehension that they are merely off- 
springs of the New Deal; time to look at them in the light of our 
own history; time to consider them on their merits as constructive 
measures for human conservation. And it is high time to get the 
people in our communities and our states to see them straight in 
that same way. 

We can share in the enthusiasm of our Democratic friends, for 
it was their imaginative party leadership, with the shove of the 
depression behind it, that put government vigorously to work as a 
friendly agency of the general welfare and set these moves going 
that had long been stuck in the grim preoccupation of the war 
years; the gilded preoccupations of the boom. We can share with 
our Republican friends in not a few of the criticisms of particular 
measures, for these are new models for social enterprise, new 
frames, new engines. But when anyone of any party talks of de- 
grading or ditching them, they can be called neither Republican 
nor Democratic. They are reactionary. 

They are going back on moves that give new underpinnings to 
life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness among us. They would 
revert to the days when we did not know any better; when we 
failed to see that the future of our citizenship, no less than that 
of our growing industrialism, hangs on the protection and well- 
being, the chance and competence to live and to work, the earn- 
ing power and the purchasing power, of our people. Their counsels 
are like advocating that we should let Mississippi bottomlands 
lapse again into swamp; and for the rest, let desert creep over 
our Western prairies. 


WRECKED FOOTHOLDS FOR EXISTENCE 


For social workers to help protect wage-earners from overwork, 
overstrain, and breakdown in going industry is one thing. To 
help protect them when industry itself breaks down is another 
and more wracking challenge. There is a passage in that Confer- 
ence Committee report of 1912 that reads soberly enough today. 
Let me quote it: 


Unemployment of able-bodied adult men under 65, years of age is 
abnormal and wasteful, and is as proper a subject for recognition by 
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the public authorities as contagious disease or other abnormal condi- 
tions which menace the public well-being. 


We know that malady of unemployment in its chronic forms. We 
know that it rips more desperately than anything else at the foot- 
holds of livelihood. We have reckoned with it for ten years, with 
stricken men, women, and children as our counters. We do not 
know yet—nor does anyone else seem to know—how to set about 
preventing it the simplest way it can be prevented, and that is 
by matching every jobless worker with a job. But we do know 
that until that time comes, no government of a democracy which 
hopes to stand can let up on finding ways and means to take the 
place of the work that is denied. 

We are not such great shakes after all, compared with those 
settlers of the Middle West a century ago with their barns, and 
cowsheds, and chicken coops, their garden patches and orchards, 
their potato cellars and smokehouses. There was family wreckage 
on the frontier, but nonetheless, its old scheme of security tran- 
scended anything that we have evolved for modern America. Come 
rain, come snow, come the long frozen season; come accident, 
come sickness, come old age—and they had these economic cush- 
ions under them. 

This year we mourn the death of Porter R. Lee. Ten years ago, 
he was our president at San Francisco. Buffalo (and Frederic Almy) 
gave him to social work; and he, in turn, practicing, teaching, 
growing, brought a gardener’s gifts to it. Three years after that 
San Francisco meeting, he was a member of President Hoover’s 
Commission on Unemployment; but that spring of 1929 neither 
the public nor the Government was awake to the widening crevice 
of enforced idleness in che shiny surface of our postwar prosperity. 
But there were social workers who were, and he asked me to lay 
down their challenge four months before the stock market crash. 
I was dire enough, as prophets go; but none of us could foresee 
the length and breadth and depth of defeat and misery in store 
in the hard times ahead; nor the bulk, the daring, the variety, and 
the unevenness of measures to be resorted to for the relief of unem- 
ployment. 
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Seven lean years later, our Conference met at Atlantic City 
under the presidency of Mgr. Robert F. Keegan; and I was asked 
to explore, not the trench lines of relief, but the salients we might 
throw out in the hope of overcoming worklessness. I talked on 
employment planning. There is not much I can add to my canvass 
then of practical lines of approach other than to notice the meager- 
ness and cross-purposes of attempts in that direction. Some of the 
factors involved may be said to transcend the province of social 
work; but we can hail one of us who stood up to the brunt of 
mass unemployment through excruciating years, and who now, 
as Secretary Harry L. Hopkins of the Department of Commerce, 
is at work on new lines of codperation between industrial and 
governmental forces to outflank it. 

One thing we have learned beyond peradventure through it 
all. That is, if we want to protect people from misery and malnu- 
trition the country over, we cannot leave that protection at a 
thousand loose ends. Federal grants-in-aid under the Social Secu- 
rity Act have demonstrated how we can make gains state by state, 
by creating uniform patterns of assistance for the aged, for de- 
pendent children, for the blind. In contrast, the discontinuance 
of similar grants for unemployment relief under the old F.E.R.A. 
has left a ragged and savage picture. Last November, Gertrude 
Springer, managing editor, presented in Survey Midmonthly 
first-hand data from back East, down South, the midlands, the 
flatlands, and out West. In May, the American Association of 
Social Workers brought out a survey based on reports from 
thirty-five states and two territories. These findings, six months 
apart, tell kindred stories of that ‘“‘shadowy valley of relief where 
at least 1,644,000 families are known to exist.” 

The rise of public welfare these years is something that rightly 
has been compared to the spread of public education a century 
ago. New installations, city, county, state, give us a gauge of what 
can be looked for from this modern service for the public good. 
Men and women, from field staffs to supervisors and executives 
at headquarters, are writing a fresh chapter, and a glowing one, 
in the story of social work. Many there are who are putting per- 
sonal devotion into grueling tasks whatever the stage, the strength, 
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or the weakness of the instrumentalities through which they carry 
on. But we cannot blink the fact that the whole development of 
public assistance has been thrown generally into those ancient 
webs of local self-government which years ago Herbert Quick ap- 
praised so devastatingly. By and large, we are still caught in their 
timeworn meshes and their partisan coils at county and township 
levels. And all too often, at state levels, political overturns have 
ripped out public welfare administrations that have achieved a 
going excellence, and let the spoils system take its course. To 
quote Miss Bailey: “It takes a lot of bounce to be a social worker 
in public service these days.” 

Back of this lies a stark discrepancy in standards of public as- 
sistance. In Mississippi they are exactly one-tenth of those in 
California. To illustrate our patchwork methods, Ohio, we are 
told, since 1931 has passed no less than eighty-two bills dealing 
with relief. Buffalo itself has not reached the elementary, com- 
mon-sense standard of cash relief. Public relief is still handled on 
a township basis in so large a city as Indianapolis. In Illinois, out- 
side the city of Chicago, public relief is still administered locally 
by 1,400 townships. 

We can damn the Elizabethan Poor Laws and their musty local 
overseers of the poor in such states, but what of a state like 
Texas? Its employment service has forged ahead in our most tell- 
ing scheme for handling the migratory labor that harvests its 
great crops; but that commonwealth, save for a few centers and 
other than for Federal surplus commodities, has no general pub- 
lic assistance whatever. (Nor is Texas alone in this.) No wonder 
that when pindling babies and children are brought to its outly- 
ing hospitals, no diagnosis is made. There is no disease the doctors 
can put their fingers on as the spark of life snuffs out; it is mal- 
nutrition. 

Everywhere we hear lip service paid to home and mother; but 
the country over, “most places—with honorable exceptions—sim- 
ply wash out consideration of rent” in a relief budget. And, more 
basic still, states’ rights and states’ obligations, combined with 
local penury and local prejudice, are no adequate safeguard 
against starvation in this nation of ours. 
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THE NEED FOR NEW TEAM PLAYS IN SOCIAL WORK 


This imbalance in public assistance is repeated in the wide gap 
between the highly skilled case work for the few under our most 
resourceful agencies, private and public, and the kind of treat- 
ment that gets through to the far away and the many. No pro- 
fession committed to social welfare can be content in the face of 
such national disparity, any more than any community can put 
up with bottled water for the rich and typhoid-ridden taps for 
the general run of its inhabitants. 

The thirty years that have passed since the Buffalo Conference 
of 1909 span those great advances in the technique of social case 
work for which Mary E. Richmond broke ground creatively. Like 
medicine and engineering, our new profession has experienced re- 
freshed initiative and stimulus that come when a calling is crossed 
by science and has give-and-take with kindred callings. We have 
drawn not only on the physicians, but on the psychologists and the 
psychiatrists; in turn, we have contributed to advances in those 
disciplines. 

Another past president of this Conference, whose recent death 
robs us of a great friend, is Dr. Richard C. Cabot® of Boston. He 
was both an inventor and an apostle of creative interplay. When, 
years ago, he originated hospital social service, he brought the 
social worker alongside the surgeon, the specialist, the general 
practitioner, the nurse; and he did it in the name of patients as 
people. It was as if he had staked out a new path across Boston 
Common from the Massachusetts General Hospital on one side, 
to the Associated Charities on the other. Or take the work of an- 
other great pioneer in social work: Lillian D. Wald, who from 
Henry Street Settlement which she founded on New York’s lower 
East Side, projected the trained nurse into one field after another 
so that the school nurse, the public health nurse, and especially 
the organized visiting nurse, have become forces for health and 
well-being. 

And it is in new and wider team plays that I see notable advances 
ahead in social work. That, I take it, lies back of the Association 


® President at Minneapolis, 1931. 
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of Schools of Social Work in its opportune country-wide study 
of the need for all-round training in community relationships. 
That is back of the cramps and growing pains of our American 
Association of Social Workers as a result of the insistence from 
other fields than case work that they shall stand on their own feet 
when it comes to qualifications and status. And that is one side of 
our gratification in the stirring performance rendered by social 
workers who in these years have shouldered some of the heaviest 
responsibilities in the country. The idea that they have none of 
the stuff of public executives in them has been knocked into a 
cocked hat. This, as I see it, is no reason for professional snobbish- 
ness. We can be equally gratified that newcomers have burst any 
narrow entrance wickets to the realities of the job to be done. I 
have in mind a businessman whose specialty is canvas, if you 
please, and who is gifted with insight and organization sense. In a 
state where public welfare sags, Richard Foster has built up in 
New Orleans a staff, four-fifths of them trained workers, and lifted 
its whole scheme of activities. 

There is the tang of our early history in that sort of thing— 
when the founders of social work were drawn from a galaxy of 
callings; when there were no courses they could take unless they 
went to themselves. At least one, R. R. Reader, had to do just 
that to get his Ph.D. Law and engineering have shown us the 
health and spring which can be expected, not only through facili- 
ties for specialized academic training, but through keeping open 
less conventional channels. And I should hate to see social work 
adopt any other course. 

But I have in mind, also, the wider rank and file, the spread of 
the new service unions in our cities; the rise of significant close- 
to-the-ground movements, such as those in Florida. With only 
forty people qualifying for the state chapter of the A.A.S.W., a 
new association there has grown in a year to 400 members, young 
people drawn into the public service who rally to training insti- 
tutes and are alive to county and state issues. They bring new 
wine into new bottles for social work; and we are not going to be 
ashamed of the vintage. 

So, at this point, I should like to turn right-side-up what I have 
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laid down so grimly; to put the situation which threatens the 
footholds of our democracy in terms, not of grievous social injury, 
but of opportunity—of where as social workers we can take hold. 

If our pioneers had not made common cause with progressive 
lawyers, businessmen, and club women, with labor leaders, phy- 
sicians, teachers, we never should have launched those preventive 
movements after the turn of the century that grappled with tu- 
berculosis, child labor, bad housing, industrial abuses, and the 
rest. Josephine Wilkins will show us, out of Georgian experience, 
how we can bring yeast and insight into a scheme for concerting 
the everyday lay organizations of a state—from churches and serv- 
ice clubs to fraternal orders and farm bodies. 

We are conscious of kindred forces at work in agricultural 
life. Only this month I was told by an intelligent country woman 
from Oregon how the Farm Security Administration is giving 
strength to the elbows of rural families in her region. To the 
children of settlers of only a generation ago, it is bringing loans 
at lower rates, which nonetheless yield a margin to finance organ- 
ized leadership in the handling of soils, livestock, tools, and budg- 
ets. That means fortifying individual farmsteads with those very 
advances in management which the modern corporation long 
since learned to draw on in the stride of business progress. It means 
individual enterprise, farm by farm—through collective team 
play set going by government. Last year’s participants in the 
Pacific Northwest paid back 60 percent more than the schedule 
called for. 

Nonetheless, after 1919, war-time developments in industry, 
welfare, education, and recreation buckled and slipped back. That 
was part of a general recoil after a supreme national effort. There 
is danger of that sort of devastating recoil now, after the exer- 
tions, the sacrifices, and the gains that have come of efforts to 
combat the consequences of the hard times. 


FOOTHOLDS AGAINST MISERY 


First of all, we as social workers can count in pushing for Fed- 
eral-state-local collaboration in meeting our widest and most neg- 
lected belt of need. Anyone who thinks mere business recovery is 
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going to get us out of the woods, so far as public assistance goes, is 
blind to what is afoot. In April, I spoke at the Louisiana State Con- 
ference of Social Work. We met at Lafayette in the Evangeline 
country. North, west, and south of us were great crop-raising dis- 
tricts—rice, cotton, sugar; crops which have called for much semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor at harvest times. Mechanization is 
already well advanced in gathering one of those crops. Picking ma- 
chines are on the market in another. Mechanization will come in a 
third. These changing methods on every hand will cut the ground 
from under the scheme of existence of vast numbers of tenant 
farmers and day laborers, white and colored alike, who are the 
precarious successors of the slave gangs of antebellum days. And 
at the same time, political and private fortunes are piling up from 
new neighboring oil wells that will provide fuel for those new 
machines. Unless something is done about it, this new Evangeline 
country, which once harbored French exiles from Nova Scotia, 
will in turn be in for a dislodgment of humble folk, far more 
numerous and helpless than those of the long ago who wrung 
Longfellow’s heart. 

Here we have a small close-up of factors such as have disinte- 
erated livelihood throughout the great valley, have crowded relief 
offices in our cities, and, no less than drought, have put on the 
road the migrant families of the West. And so long as that goes 
on, we can do no other than press for Federal grants-in-aid in 
meeting the vast obligation for public assistance. There, by and 
large, we have left the protection of our footholds against misery 
to the weakest and most isolated divisions of government. 


FOOTHOLDS FOR WORK 


But this does not mean that I would scrap the Works Progress 
program to get the funds to do so or turn it back to the states. 
To the contrary, until state and local governments can measure up 
to the basic responsibility for relief, we should be chary of turn- 
ing over to them our second line of country-wide defense. By 
mid-depression, with private industry stalled, private charity over- 
whelmed, and public works requiring much material and ma- 
chinery, the heavy end of the load of finding substitutes for regu- 
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lar jobs was taken over by the W.P.A. Its scheme of work projects 
had been the one signal American contribution to ways for com- 
bating enforced idleness. 

Neither the auto industry, nor the electrical industry—to cite 
two of our newer formations—nor such a modern utility as our 
telephone system, would care to go back to the raw methods, the 
false starts, and the waste of their initial years. As a scheme of em- 
ployment, the W.P.A. has been a congeries of activities infinitely 
larger and more scattered than these private enterprises. It has 
been put over in emergency tempo, uncertain of its funds. I do 
not see that we need to assume that its larger wastes and hectic 
changes are either inherent or permanent. We have learned 
enough to get past emergency planning if we will; to strip the 
W.P.A. of the political binding cords that Congress has not yet 
seen fit to cut;? to shift, stage by stage, from a loan to a tax basis; 
to cut down the tax burden wherever, but only wherever, this 
will not defeat its main purpose; and to make that burden count 
as an unremitting pressure on all of us to bring livelihood back to 
normal. 

If we throw out the Works Progress Administration we shall be 
scuttling the first promising demonstration that the American 
people have the wit to make use of idle workers and idle time in 
such a way as to produce needed services and enduring utilities 
for the benefit of our common life. We have no means for know- 
ing how significant this demonstration may prove to be in an era 
when not only business vicissitudes but world changes and scien- 
tific advances are constricting traditional employment in farm no 
less than factory. In the Middle West, the record of accomplish- 
ment spreads out for us from drained malarial lands to the new 
Chicago waterfront and new forest growth in the old stump lands 
to the north. 


FOOTHOLDS FOR OUR WAY OF LIFE 


At the time of his death, Herbert Quick was writing a series of 
articles for the Saturday Evening Post that were never finished. 
7 The Hatch bill became law in August. 
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Five were brought out. He traced the centuries-long struggle of 
pioneers as they hewed their way through forests from the sea- 
board to the open prairies west of the Mississippi. 

Scraps of song, the turn of a chair arm, strong rough pictures 
scrawled on some wall, crude inventions in building—these were 
fragments left by incipient painters, incipient sculptors, poets, 
authors, composers, playwrights, architects, scientists—the very 
cast of characters that personify the outflowering of a civilization. 
Their kind were to enrich the culture of later generations of Mid- 
westerners. But these forerunners were ground out, wasted beyond 
recovery, their talents trampled under foot in the sheer struggle 
for frontier existence. 

The 1930s put the challenge in another way to us. Could we 
conserve what is so precious in a decade, not of strenuous effort 
but of slack work—which again puts mere existence to the test? 
Were we limited to ditch-digging, to road-building, and to other 
ancient models of made work when it came to succoring the arts, 
the professions, and those other indoor vocations which in such 
variety have been developed to staff our modern life? Right here 
lies the genius of what we have called our white-collar projects, 
which have ranged from the preservation of native American de- 
sign to plays that have outflanked Broadway; from music that has 
lifted the ache of wracked neighborhoods to scholarships under 
the National Youth Administration, which are our first wide pub- 
lic experiment in making our higher schools really free and open 
to penniless youth. 

This spring, the Planning Committee of Chicago Sponsoring 
Agencies (W.P.A.) held a dinner which visualized what is at stake. 
Social workers were there and engineers, recreation leaders, health 
officers, librarians, school administrators, university deans. They 
gave their testimony as to everything from land-use surveys to the 
eye testing of half a million school children. They left no shadow 
of doubt that the proposed cuts would stop the salvage of the 
sheerest waste of all in American life—young people who have 
grown up in the dust bowl of worklessness. Activity at a hundred 
centers throughout the country might still turn the scales at this 
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session of Congress.’ The need is for a permanent, nation-wide 
organization to guard this whole sector. 


FOOTHOLDS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


So I might go on in staking out opportunities where we as 
social workers can count at Washington, at our state capitals, and 
city halls. The American Public Welfare Association has built up 
an impressive nucleus for dynamic research and codperative con- 
cern, especially in the field of law administration. The National 
Consumers League, the National Federation of Settlements, the 
“Y.W.” are active in legislative espousal and so also are a score of 
more specialized organizations. Yet, by and large, we have not yet 
begun to follow the precedents set for forty years in Pennsylvania 
and New York where voluntary associations have paralleled the 
work of state agencies in the field of public charities; sustaining, 
criticizing, blocking, pushing out for advances in legislation as 
well as in administration. 

To illustrate the need for such formations, take the revision of 
the Social Security Act at this session of Congress: the call to de- 
fend it against raid, to support the responsible recommendations 
for broadening and recasting provisions on the basis of experience 
to date. For another example, take the President’s grouping of 
loosely related bodies in the new Social Security Agency. Here 
we not only have economies but values in planning and correla- 
tion to achieve without sacrificing essential services. To illustrate: 
how link the United States Employment Service with the Unem- 
ployment Division of the Social Security Board without subordi- 
nating the placement function as it has been in certain states. Or, 
for a third example, take the amendments that various interests 
have tried to hang on the Wages and Hours Act in order to ex- 
clude home-work and processing in the food industries. 


FOOTHOLDS IN HEALTH 


Or, to turn to new legislation, take Senator Wagner’s National 
Health bill to supply the spoke which for four years has been 


® Hundreds of telegrams went off from Buffalo following an emergency meeting 
of social workers called during conference week. 
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missing in our wheel of social security. This follows the program 
which the Interdepartmental Committee to Codrdinate Health 
and Welfare framed after two years of study by its Technical 
Committee on Medical Care. Glance at their proposals against the 
backdrop of the great central valley of the North American con- 
tinent. Here are state and city departments that are effective mod- 
ern strongholds for health; here are others so primitive in scope, 
so understaffed, that they are no real measure of defense against 
disease. The same thing is true of maternal and child services with, 
as result, unnecessary death and permanent incapacity to mothers 
and infants and young children. There are great gaps between 
our knowledge of the infectious diseases and existing provisions 
for combating the most deadly of them. Here are wide areas where 
neither doctors nor patients have access to hospitals as the modern 
workshops for medical service. There is the yawning chasm be- 
tween, on the one hand, the scientific advances of medical science 
and, on the other hand, the failure of patients to have within 
their practical reach those advances in organization and economics 
through which sickness risks may be spread over large numbers 
of people and long periods of time. Yet farmers have protected 
themselves collectively through insurance against the risk of fire 
in their barns well back to the days of settlement. Property and 
livestock have had prior consideration. 

At the National Health Conference in Washington last July, 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the A.M.A., called 
the roll of the vested interests that might be expected to oppose 
any change in the status quo. Beginning with the president of the 
American Medical Association (who had not read the bill, as his 
testimony before the Senate committee at Washington showed), 
they have all turned up at the recent hearings, along with new 
obstructionists who are keen to make political capital out of it. 
Some of the people, medical and lay alike, who favor the new pro- 
gram of Federal-state codperation have also testified; but com- 
pared with the opposition, their ranks are scattered. Here, again, 
the call is for organized leadership to focus the genuine forces 
for progress. 
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FOOTHOLDS FOR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


When industry swept over the Middle West it had no state tar- 
iff walls to contend with. South of the Canadian border, north of 
the Mexican, this was all one country from coast to coast. But as 
time went on, industry itself stamped new jig-saw patterns of life 
and labor. Here were the railroads with their open-shop brother- 
hoods and their seasoned collective bargaining. There were coal 
mines with their prototypes of industrial unionism. Here were 
the garment trades with their advanced programs for labor-man- 
agement collaboration. Everywhere were industrial establish- 
ments, some with closed shops, some with open; some with types 
of employee representation that functioned freely; some with con- 
trolled company unions; some anti-union, with spy systems to 
keep the organizers out. And beneath it all was common labor, 
largely immigrant labor, largely unorganized, with no say at all 
as to the business of the day’s work. 

It has been clearly on the cards that changes were overdue; that 
such discrepancies between our political and economic orders 
could not stand. Changes have come in the 1930s, swiftly, with ex- 
cesses on either hand, with a split in labor, the rise of industrial 
unionism and the C.I.O., and the setting up of new instrumen- 
talities of government. 

All this is much in process. We are not clear yet of the conflict 
stage. But, as I see it, the National Labor Relations Act has 
laid down a status for citizenship in industry and a method for 
arriving at majority rule which are comparable to those of self- 
government in an agricultural society. With this difference, that 
labor organization does not bring labor into control, but rather 
into a fair bargaining position with employers and associations 
of employers. And at precisely this point many of us can subscribe 
to Professor William M. Leiserson’s proposal that the N.L.R.B. 
should be supplemented by more adequate Federal and state 
agencies for industrial mediation and conciliation. Only then can 
we be said to have implemented industrial relations under 
democracy. 
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FOOTHOLDS FOR ASYLUM 


We can look back and recapture in imagination some of the 
people who streamed through the old Erie Canal a century ago. 
Before its completion in 1825, New Yorkers used the Great West- 
ern Turnpike through from Albany. Lake boats and Conestoga 
wagons were part of the means of transit before the coming of 
the railroads. Pennsylvanians came up the Susquehanna and met 
the stream of Yankees from New England. Penn Yan still bears the 
name of that confluence. Then came the mainstreams from over- 
seas—Protestants, Catholics, Jews; among them old Lutherans and 
Hollanders at odds with their state churches at home; Germans in 
great numbers after 1848; Irish from the days of the canal, the 
railroads, and the lake traffic; English, Scotch, Welsh, Scandi- 
navians. The first comers among the Poles were met by an early 
realtor, with the result that Buffalo today is one of the largest 
Polish cities in the world. Later came the new immigration of the 
eighties and nineties and early 1g00s—Italians, Hungarians, Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, and others. 

Looking back to what these free-necked folk brought to our 
Middle West, can we not look forward in the hope that we shall 
shed some of our timidities of today? And that in an epoch of 
modern persecution and horror we may open gateways through 
which workers and the professions, tradesmen and the arts, men, 
women, and children of all faiths, liberals, social democrats, and 
the rest, may bring their gifts, in turn, to our common life. 


AT THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW CENTURY 


I first drew on the times when Americans and Americans-in- 
the-making entered through this water gate called Buffalo and 
spread fanwise over a vast continental valley. Seldom in the 
world’s history has there been such a far-flung distribution of 
natural wealth to an eager people. ‘The web of democracy held in 
that stupendous process of adjustment to which they brought their 
zest for individual initiative and their bent for team plays from 
crossroads to Washington. 

Under the surface of our country-wide trouble in these hard 
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times, we are conscious that something equally significant is afoot 
through applied science, modern invention, and organization. We 
can produce more in an hour than those settlers could contrive 
in the same territory in days and months and seasons. Again, a 
great accession of wealth and energy and well-being is within the 
reach of the American people, if we can but devise ways, not only 
to create it by fewer and fewer of them, but to distribute it equi- 
tably to more and more of them, so that the whole level of the 
common life goes up. Planning for new employment, for new 
footholds for livelihood and for citizenship alike, for earning and 
spending and living better, becomes, then, the first great charge 
upon our democracy toward this end. 

As social workers we have borne a part in meeting the stresses 
of industrial collapse and of mass unemployment. I like to think 
that in this new affirmative front on a more abundant future we 
too can play our parts. 

There is an old, more than mythical, figure of the Middle West 
called Johnny Appleseed who went out into the frontier well be- 
fore the days of settlement. He carried sacks of apple seeds with 
him and planted them at likely spots—here at the fork of a river, 
there in an oak opening—so that when the pioneers and their 
families came to build their log cabins and clear land thereabouts, 
there was shade in the summer and fruit in the fall, and an ear- 
nest, when they were snowbound in winter, that there would be 
trees in blossom in the spring. And most of all, I like to think 
that, looking back, it may be said of us as social workers, that we 
took after Johnny Appleseed. 


THE AMERICAN PRINCIPLE OF TOLERANCE 


SOLOMON LOWENSTEIN 


HIS NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 
like all other truly national organizations, is based upon the 
American principle of no religious discrimination. It has never 
recognized sectarian differences in any of its activities. Its officers, 
its committees, its program have all been developed irrespective 
of religious factors. It has welcomed and received the participa- 
tion and the fullest codperation of all interested in social work, 
whether Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish in their auspices. 
Beginning as a body of public welfare officials with a view to 
providing a forum and a means of direct communication of expe- 
rience, knowledge, and wisdom throughout the various states, our 
Conference gradually included and then became predominantly 
representative of private voluntary social effort in America. In the 
last few years as a result of the great depression it has again re- 
verted to special emphasis on public programs, covering areas of 
political, economic, and industrial fields. At the same time, it is 
continuing its interest in the specific developments within the 
general functional areas of social work. Thus at no time has it 
stressed or represented as an organization the sectarian divisions 
within these various fields. Nevertheless, the representatives of so- 
cial agencies maintained by the various sectarian groups and oper- 
ated in some cases exclusively and in many cases predominantly 
for adherents of each particular group have always been active in 
the work of the Conference, have participated in its deliberations, 
and have made their contributions derived from and influenced 
by their peculiar sectarian relationships. 
It has been wholly proper that this should be so. These differ- 
ences persisted, not in opposition one to another, but in codper- 
ation among the various groups, emphasizing their common ideals 
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and objectives, each one putting its experience of value and 
achievement at the service of the others, learning in turn from 
the successes and failures of one another, and endeavoring to 
build up programs and processes for the common good and the 
common development and improvement of their work. 

Despite differences in forms of organization, in emphasis on 
one or another phase or factor of content, it has been possible 
without loss of self-respect, of efficiency, or of humaneness of prac- 
tice to join together in city, state, or even nation-wide association 
for the attainment of common goals. In councils of social agencies, 
in welfare councils, in community chests, and in national confer- 
ences, representatives of all three great sectarian divisions have 
worked side by side wholeheartedly in complete understanding, 
harmony, and success while each group strove for the intense and 
comprehensive development of its specific responsibilities and 
obligations. It has been one of the finest illustrations of the man- 
ner in which free men can work together for the betterment of 
their communities and of all mankind, without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple and with true sincerity. 

Therefore, in joining in this discussion of the call of our great 
traditions, I do so as an American proud of his heritage, proud of 
his share in this common task, and if I seem to present the posi- 
tion of one particular group, it is because I firmly believe that the 
traditions of that group are completely in accord with this ideal of 
common Americanism and that it has its form and color to con- 
tribute to the harmonious composition which represents in its 
totality the American ideal which we all love and cherish. 

Jewish social work as we know it today has grown through the 
centuries from the Old Testament common to all three groups 
and developed in the post-Biblical literature of the Jews, begin- 
ning with their dispersion from their homeland, Palestine, and 
continuing down to the present day. Throughout all the centuries 
and the consequent migrations from land to land these were the 
textbooks forming the educational apparatus and constituting the 
daily worship and instruction of the Jewish people. The vicissi- 
tudes and the dangers, the uncertainties and the insecurities of 
their lives from day to day through many centuries imbedded 
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firmly in their hearts and minds the Biblical precepts commanding 
respect for the rights and the individual personal sanctity of the 
poor, the widowed, and the fatherless, the aged, the underpriv- 
ileged of all kinds. The social and economic legislation of the Bible 
based upon the Ten Commandments, the prophetic rebukes to 
the unjust ruling classes and concern for the economic and social 
inequities of the poor, and the constant admonition and injunc- 
tion illustrated by such quotations as: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self”; ‘“Thou shalt be holy as the Lord, thy God, is holy’; ““Do not 
do unto others as thou wouldst not have done unto you”; ‘““What 
doth the Lord, thy God, require of thee but to do justice, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God”; were inculcated. 

These and the many others that could be quoted far beyond the 
limits of this paper, the various codes of social legislation scattered 
throughout the Bible and intensively developed in the post-Bibli- 
cal literature of the Jews, were real forces in their lives and re- 
sulted in the development of a system of communal care for the 
unfortunate in the community and for the organization of its 
social life which reached a very high level as early as the twelfth 
century in the Code formulated by Maimonides, the great Jewish 
philosopher of that time. This Code in its various provisions is 
not excelled in its ethical concept by any other of which I am 
aware. 

The life of the Jews during all the period from the destruction 
of national life in the Land of Israel to the general European po- 
litical emancipation of the Jews beginning in the early nineteenth 
century was, as indicated above, one of constant change resulting 
in expulsions of whole communities from time to time and bring- 
ing about the dispersion of Jews through all of the then-known 
Western world. One outstanding event of this character occurred 
in 1492, in the very year of the discovery of this continent which 
was to offer a haven of refuge to so many latter-day Jews, when 
the learned, prosperous, outstanding Jewish community of Spain 
was driven into exile and scattered north and south and east, 
spread among the countries on both shores of the Mediterranean 
into the Low Countries, thence to England, and ultimately to 
central Europe, Poland, and Russia. These expulsions and con- 
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sequent migrations colored the entire life, feeling, and thought 
of the people. No one could be sure of the morrow. There could 
be no permanent development of centralized community organ- 
ization under such conditions. Rich and poor alike faced the 
possibility of daily change. Such conditions inevitably produced 
a democracy of common suffering and common insecurity. The 
rich man of today might be the poor exile of tomorrow. The 
poor man of ability, of persistence, of ingenuity, or adaptation to 
new conditions might become the important member of the group 
of tomorrow. The only thing that was sure to which they could 
cling, which enabled them to survive, was their common religious 
faith and the common language which they shared through their 
literature and through their daily worship, no matter how differ- 
ent might be the speech of the daily life which they shared with 
their fellow inhabitants of the land in which they temporarily 
dwelt but of which they were not citizens, and in the determina- 
tion of whose destinies they could have very little, if any, influ- 
ence. This necessitated the formulation of concepts of common 
responsibility, of common obligation, and of common duty which 
expressed themselves in the adoption of procedures centering in 
the synagogue and inspired by their religious convictions. 

With the Emancipation, all this changed or was capable of 
change. Jews in the more progressive Western countries acquired 
citizenship. Their political rights became equal to those of their 
fellow citizens. They burst beyond the walls of the ghettos, phys- 
ical and spiritual, within which they had previously been con- 
fined. They threw themselves diligently and enthusiastically into 
the common life of the country of which they were a part. They 
shared in :’s laws, its language, its education, its industry, its art, 
and its science. It was literally a new world that was opened up 
to them. They enlisted as fully as they were permitted in every 
activity of the nations of which they were now truly a part. They 
were patriotic and conformed to the demands of their new free- 
dom. They shared in all the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
group of which they were nationally a part. Their sole differen- 
tiation was in terms of expression of religious belief and practice, 
a right which was legally recognized. 
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This situation was, of course, not equally true in all places and 
in all times. Until the end of the World War and the revolutions 
in eastern Europe, particularly in Russia, they were still subject 
to adverse discrimination in many of the countries of eastern and 
southeastern Europe. With what has happened in many Euro- 
pean countries since the advent of totalitarian regimes, you are 
all familiar. Be it said to the great and everlasting credit of the 
present Russian Government that whatever may be one’s attitude 
toward its economic and political system, the great blot of anti- 
Semitism has been wiped out, and today the Jew, along with all 
other minority groups, has the same rights and privileges as ap- 
pertain to all Russian citizens, irrespective of nationality, race, 
creed, or color. 

I have gone somewhat into detail in this general statement of 
background to indicate that when the immigration of Jews into 
this country began, at first in comparatively small numbers, later 
accelerated by the flight of many Jews together with a much larger 
number of other liberals from central Europe, particularly the 
German states, as a result of the repressions following the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848, and then in vastly greater numbers 
because of the oppressions in Russia beginning with the early 
1880s and continuing until the World War, they brought with 
them a tradition of liberty and equality, of communal ideals and 
and social justice comparable and, in effect, in largest degree simi- 
lar to or identical with the great tradition of America, which like- 
wise was founded upon the same Biblical concept. The Puritans 
who settled New England and who predominantly determined the 
culture of this country through a long period, the other immi- 
grant groups from other European countries, many of whom like- 
wise came here with a desire for free religious expression and 
practice, had created an atmosphere and a conduct in which the 
Jewish immigrant found himself absolutely at home. 

Consequently, there was no difficulty whatsoever of assimila- 
tion into this new environment by the Jew, who at the same time 
enriched it with his own cultural tradition and with the European 
civilization of which he had been a part and which contributed 
to the development of our life, striving for the unity in this new 
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setting of all the cultural influences brought from so many diverse 
lands and harmonized into the new American symphony as influ- 
enced by its climate, its geography, its political, economic, and 
social institutions. 

Coming here as individuals without any form of international 
organization of any kind, bound together only by a common racial 
origin and a common religious faith, they were absolutely free 
from any external domination of any kind and able to associate 
themselves in every respect on an individual basis with their fel- 
low Americans, retaining for common organization only the re- 
ligious and social aspects of their lives. In this latter respect they 
were again very similar to the congregational organization so char- 
acteristically developed, particularly in New England. 

For the Jews there could be no possible divided allegiance in 
any political sense. They were Americans without any hyphen- 
ization of any kind. As rapidly as the law would permit, they 
could, with wholehearted sincerity, accept eagerly and joyfully, 
and avail themselves fully of the privileges and responsibilities of 
American citizenship. They owed loyalty to no other country 
and to no other government. Their only international obliga- 
tions which developed to any important degree, solely because of 
situations arising out of the World War, were those of a human- 
itarian nature requiring them to respond to the call of blood, to 
assist in the relief and the economic and social rehabilitation of 
their brethren abroad living under most unhappy conditions as a 
result of persecution, discrimination, and economic disability 
growing out of the postwar depression. 

It is an ironical comment on this that in Germany, where today 
the Jews are undergoing the greatest oppression and persecution, 
they had, after centuries of residence and more than a century of 
political freedom and equality, become so thoroughly integrated 
in German life that today, despite all their afflictions, they still 
retain the liveliest sense of patriotic devotion to the old German 
ideals. 

It is important to bear in mind what is so trite that we take it 
for granted—that all of us Americans are in different degrees im- 
migrants or the children of immigrants. In this respect the Jew 
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differs from no other portion of the American community. I 
know of no such thing as the composite Jew. Jews differ among 
themselves in every respect in the same manner as do all other 
American citizens stemming from any foreign background. They 
have the same varieties and the same potential differences, and 
the average Jew is exactly the same as the average of any other ra- 
cial strain in our population. We have our rich and our poor, 
our learned and our uneducated, though even in the latter group 
they are perhaps distinguished by a love of learning that results 
in frequent changes of vocational aptitude and vocational posi- 
tion. We have a limited number of capitalists and a fair repre- 
sentation among labor leaders, in the latter group some of the 
most progressive in the labor movement. We have scholars, pro- 
fessional men and women, and a very large working-class group. 

Politically, Jews are as divided as the rest of the population. 
There is no Jewish vote. Republicans and Democrats alike find 
their full representation among the Jewish group. There are 
Socialists and even Communists, though one of the most dastardly 
accusations falsely made against the Jewish people is that it pro- 
duces a disproportionate amount of the latter group. I am no 
Communist, but I know that one of the great American traditions 
is the right to freedom of thought so long as it is properly and 
legally utilized without subversive intention. The whole Com- 
munist position in this country has been grossly exaggerated. In 
this very state of New York in which we are meeting, the Com- 
munist, though a legal party, failed at the last election to realize 
the vote required for the retention of a position on the ballot, and 
consequently will not appear as a party in the next elections. 
Jews are not and have not been in this country or elsewhere a 
predominant group in that party. But it would be grossly unfair 
to deny anyone the right to full expression of his political beliefs 
as long as our tradition of political freedom maintains. The over- 
whelming majority of Jews, as I believe to be true of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans generally, are devoted to demo- 
cratic ideals and will make their contribution to this country’s 
political life through the forms of democratic expression which 
mean so much to them and which are, in fact, absolutely essential 
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to the preservation of their lives and fortunes in this or any other 
country. 

By reason of their previous conditions in countries from which 
they have more recently emigrated, there is a vocational distribu- 
tion of Jews that is not entirely parallel to that of the population 
at large. This is notably true with regard to agricultural pursuits. 
In many countries of their former residence Jews have been for- 
bidden to own land until very recently, and in many cases this 
restriction still persists. As a result, they have been driven into 
commercial, white-collar, and professional pursuits in undue 
degree. This is the most striking difference between the Jewish 
group and their fellow citizens, but that, too, is one that in the 
normal course of time would be adjusted and which is being 
given serious consideration by many Jews interested in the welfare 
and healthy functioning of the group of which they are part. 

Time does not permit, and the nature of this discussion is such 
as to make inadvisable, the citation of individual Jewish contri- 
butions to the civilization and the cultural development of 
American life. I am sure that instances will immediately occur to 
all of you of their activity in industry, in science, in education, in 
philanthropy, in social work, in journalism, in scholarship, and 
in the arts of literature, drama, music, painting, sculpture, etc. 
They have cheerfully accepted and indeed sought for participa- 
tion in the political life of the community and have rendered 
most valuable service in public office, both elective and ap- 
pointive. Wherever the Jewish group has formed a large or im- 
portant element of the community they have been active in all 
the social-welfare programs of the community and have borne 
their fair share of cost. In many instances they have saved the 
community as a whole a large share of expense by reason of their 
maintenance of their own agencies without contributions outside 
their own ranks. One distinctly creative contribution to the social- 
work pattern of our country was the federation idea of unified 
fiscal and functional communal programs, leading directly to war 
chests in various cities to meet the multiple appeals of national 
social agencies during the war and developing into community 
chests thereafter; and indirectly to councils of social agencies to 
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provide a center for common thinking and planning in the func- 
tional areas of social work comparable to the chest in the financial 
setup. In cities which have developed a community chest form 
of operation of social service they have participated fully and 
freely. 

It may not be amiss here to refer to the fact that in addition to 
these local obligations which always make the first claim upon 
them, they have willingly and voluntarily assumed a large part of 
the burden of caring for their brethren in other lands who require 
their assistance. Just as other denominations have raised and dis- 
tributed large funds for religious activities of a missionary char- 
acter and otherwise in foreign lands, so, too, the Jews have felt 
it proper and obligatory for them to contribute to the needs of 
their oppressed brethren abroad. This has become particularly 
true since the establishment of the totalitarian regime in Ger- 
many. I would have it distinctly understood that, first of all, this 
obligation has been and will continue to be met without in the 
slightest degree sacrificing the funds required for imperative 
needs at home; and secondly, that it is not expected that in any 
way through public or private activities American citizens not of 
Jewish faith shall intervene, because of the Jews, in questions 
created by recent political developments abroad. The Jews are a 
peace-loving people. Peace has been rooted in their thoughts as 
one of the greatest of human objectives from the beginning of 
their existence as a people. War is calamitous and horrible to 
every right-thinking person and brings suffering to everyone in- 
volved. The Jews have always shared these sufferings with their 
fellow inhabitants of every warring land, but in many instances 
they suffered in even larger degree than their fellow citizens be- 
cause of the general precariousness of their position. They, most 
of all, desire peaceful settlement of every possible controversy; but 
we are today living in a world that has, short of actual physical 
battle, many aspects of a world actually at war. 

One of the incidents of this conflict of ideas and of political 
principles today deserve some brief attention. Always as a result 
of war we have had the spectacle of refugees. ‘Today Europe is a 
continent of refugees. From Russia, Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
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Czechoslovakia, they pour into neighboring lands, and into coun- 
tries as remote as America, because of intolerable conditions in 
their homelands. In most instances they are without funds and 
without resources of any kind to establish themselves in these new 
lands. They are received grudgingly, if at all; they must be assured 
of support; they may not take employment in many countries. 
Their life is reduced to the barest necessities, and hope for any 
permanent re-adjustment seems very slight and distant. 

This is not in any sense a Jewish question primarily. It is a 
world-wide humanitarian problem forced upon the remaining 
free nations by the adherents of a new type of political, social, 
and industrial organization which has no place for nonconform- 
ists. Even in America, despite its distance from the centers of 
disturbance and despite its great basic position as a political 
asylum, these refugees, for reasons perfectly understandable, can 
find very little refuge, though their reception here has been under 
much better conditions than those prevailing in most other coun- 
tries. It is perfectly intelligible that in the light of today’s eco- 
nomic difficulties in this country, because of the large volume of 
unemployment resulting from our own depression, we should 
have adopted a restrictive immigration policy which limits the 
amount of asylum that can be afforded to these helpless persons 
desiring to find refuge here. No American can wish for the admis- 
sion of large groups of individuals, however pitiable their condi- 
tion and however sympathetic we may be to their plight, if such 
admission be at the expense of numbers of our own citizens cur- 
rently unemployed. It should be pointed out, however, in justice, 
that the numbers of these prospective immigrants eligible for ad- 
mission under our present immigration limitations are almost 
negligible; that at the same time that this migration has been set 
up, particularly since the accession of power of the present Ger- 
man Government, there has been a large departure from America 
of former immigrants so that during that period the actual num- 
ber of emigrants has been larger than the number who have 
actually entered. 

While it is true that because of the present extreme conditions 
prevailing in greater Germany the full quota of immigrants from 
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that country will be utilized for some years to come if the present 
situation continues, that number in itself is not large enough to 
produce any great effect in our general situation. A very substan- 
tial percentage of these immigrants are persons in the upper range 
of life, or children, or women of families who will not enter into 
direct competition for employment. Despite unfounded rumors 
to the contrary, it can be definitely asserted that no reputable 
agency dealing with these refugees would desire to displace a 
single American worker in order to provide employment for a 
refugee. On the other hand, these refugees are in themselves con- 
sumers. They create demands for the fundamental necessities of 
life and therefore contribute to that extent to the betterment of 
our economic position. Moreover, they are for the most part per- 
sons of capacity who have led self-supporting lives abroad. They 
bring with them skills, techniques, and professional and cultural 
accomplishments which will enrich our life and in addition may 
supply, as they have in other countries, new industries providing 
occupation and employment for some of our own unemployed. 
Again I wish to point out that they represent persons of every 
faith and of every shade of liberal political belief. Outstanding are 
such names as Albert Einstein and Thomas Mann—a Jew and a 
Protestant, both Nobel Prize winners, who will undoubtedly’ live 
in the domains of science and literature so long as civilization 
survives. Large numbers of others—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew—who through such agencies as the specially organized Uni- 
versity in Exile and the faculties of our general universities— 
large and small, public and private throughout the land—in all 
their various departments will influence the youth of this Ameri- 
can generation through the free and untrammeled research and 
teaching denied to them in their own homelands. 

At the moment, the Jewish element of this group has been 
most emphasized for a variety of reasons, particularly because of 
the intense anti-Semitism of the present German Government, 
subsequently followed by its Italian ally. Many of these persons 
considered Jews by the official ruling and definition of the Ger- 
man Government are Jews only in the sense of having some 
Jewish ancestry. One Jewish grandparent, under German law 
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today, constitutes a Jew even though the family may have been 
Christian by religion for generations. Any non-Jew married to a 
Jew is officially classified as a Jew unless that marriage is termi- 
nated by divorce. 

I do not desire to go into an intensive or lengthy discussion of 
the refugee question at this time except as it illustrates and bears 
upon our American ideals of freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of thought and utterance. One of the worst 
phases of the entire matter is the inculcation of bitter hatred 
among the children of the growing generation, a form of intoler- 
ance repugnant to every healthy American tradition. 

To alleviate this most horrible phase of the entire matter there 
has been proposed to the American people the admission of not 
to exceed 20,000 children under fourteen years of age during a 
two-year period with guarantees against their becoming public 
charges and with assurances that they will be received into Ameri- 
can homes and inculcated with American ideals so that they may 
erow into future citizens of value and substance without the 
blight of oppression and discrimination during their formative 
years. Surely it cannot be alleged that so small a number will in 
any Wise injure the employment possibilities of our entire popu- 
lation and that America will suffer from such a gesture of good 
will toward men. To us Americans it would mean the public 
expression to all the world of our hatred for intolerance, bigotry, 
and tyranny. Again, this is not a Jewish question. The children 
are to come, irrespective of race or creed, from families suffering 
from the temporary triumph of principles abhorrent to the Ameri- 
can system and absolutely opposed to the great traditions of which 
we speak. 

Surely one of the fundamental conditions of the American 
system is tolerance and understanding of the differences among 
men, the creation of an opportunity for the free expression and 
development of these differences so long as they contribute to a 
common whole beneficial to all, a respect for the individual soul 
of man as embodied in our Bill of Rights and in our Constitution 
as a whole. Whatever may be the ultimate solution of the eco- 
nomic difficulties under which we in common with the rest of 
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the world now suffer, whether we adopt policies of greater or 
less planning and governmental control and supervision, however 
earnestly we strive to adjust the maladjustments at present pre- 
vailing in our system, there can be no doubt that for America 
and for Americans the solution to be sought, which is absolutely 
essential, is within the framework of what we believe to be demo- 
cratic self-government; to repeat Lincoln’s phrase, “Government 
of the people, by the people and for the people.’ Never can 
we contemplate with equanimity a form of government in which 
the individual exists for the sake of the state alone and in which 
he yields all rights of personal and individual salvation and self- 
realization for the sake of an impersonal apparatus which we call 
the state; that that apparatus, the state itself, on the other hand, 
exists to provide freedom and justice for all, for the fullest pos- 
sible development of the individual citizen with due regard to 
the rights and liberties of every other citizen. 
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THE SECRET STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE 


GerorcGE N. SHUSTER 


NE OF THE DEFINITIONS that might be proposed for 
the United States is, a country the rulers of which may be 
insulted in accordance with their rank and station. A century ago 
this year, men were talking contemptuously of Van Buren’s “co- 
logne-scented whiskers’; seventy-five years ago they were calling 
Lincoln a good many things, from a this to a that; fifty years ago, 
Grover Cleveland was defeated as became a “‘slimy slave to Queen 
Victoria.” I suppose it is not necessary to wax more contemporary. 
And yet all these presidents have gone into history endowed with 
a gentility and a decorum which foreign statesmen might well 
envy. They can be envisaged, each and every one of them, sitting 
on a celestial cloud and twanging a harp. The nearest thing to 
high treason the United States knows is to accuse a deceased presi- 
dent of not having said his prayers. 

In Europe, matters have been rather startlingly different. It has 
seldom been possible to bedeck the pages of journals with any- 
thing more luscious on the subject of a living sovereign than a 
highly genteel rebuke. But once dead, monarchs, dictators, and 
presidents have normally been deported to a literary Hades, em- 
balmed in lurid descriptions of their sins. ‘The Hapsburgs abide 
in history as deceitful traitors; the Stuarts, as philanderers; the 
Borgias, as mixers of poison; the rulers of France, as slaves to 
wine, woman, and song. 

Does that mean anything? Perhaps it does. Perhaps we Ameri- 
cans have been contemners of authority and respectors of personal 
rights. Or perhaps we have looked upon the common social, po- 
litical, administrative life as a kind of baseball game, during 
which it was quite proper to denounce the umpire while realizing 
perfectly well that he was a rather decent sort, with relatively 
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good eyesight and a fair amount of anxiety to do the job well. 
At any rate, we have perennially believed that every citizen is 
entitled at every moment to say whether he is being well gov- 
erned—and, of course, to respond in the negative. This country 
has always been going to the dogs because its president lacked the 
all-knowing sagacity of the man on the village cracker barrel. 
And yet, somehow, we have not collapsed utterly, and chief 
executives have usually lasted out their four or eight years, then 
to become sage and respectable directors and judges. It is surely 
the merest accident that none of them ever became a bishop. 

As a matter of fact, we have had on the whole amazingly good 
government since George Washington’s time. I do not mean that 
we have solved all problems, or even one problem. But it remains 
true that we have upheld a Bill of Rights over a longer period 
than has any other nation except Switzerland, and that is a small 
and unique land. We have veered in no important particular 
from a pattern of the balance of power which, when devised, 
seemed to practically every foreign commentator a fantastic and 
unworkable theory. We have taught all our citizens a common 
tongue, though we passed no law decreeing that such a tongue 
must be learned. And we have witnessed the break-up of political 
parties generations old without degenerating into meaningless 
political pluralism or totalitarianism. If all this had been done 
without a struggle, simply because all our people were so wise 
and gifted that they could not do otherwise, the achievement 
would not be worth discussing. But it is quite clear that we have 
always contended with extremists, with corruption, with wild- 
eyed fanaticism, and with widespread indifference. From the be- 
ginning the ship of state has had an unruly crew. 

I take it, then, that certain forces—which are, perhaps, dimly 
indicated by our irreverence toward state authority and our regard 
for persons—have always come to our rescue in perilous moments. 
Foremost among these healing and invigorating forces is doubtless 
the balance which exists between the minorities which make up 
the population. There have been so many Methodists, so many 
Catholics, and so many people who never go to church. Farmers 
were always powerful, and yet the cities could keep the grass out 
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of their pavements. East must reckon with West, North with 
South. For a long while the Negro was not a party to this compact 
of minorities; and yet with time the fact that this is a land of 
minorities benefited him too. More generally, our standards of 
freedom of conscience and expression go back to the need each 
eroup had of these things rather than to any general philosophic 
view of desirable human conduct; and though our social legisla- 
tion is less thoughtful and well devised than it would have been 
if an all-powerful bureaucracy had been empowered to legislate 
it into being, it seems for that very reason better codrdinated with 
the normal organic factors of the national life. As a people we 
have always quarreled violently about everything, only to discover 
then that all parties to the quarrel had desires they could voice 
in unison. 

No mere coalition of minorities has ever prevailed here for 
very long. Extremist versions of states’ rights were upheld for a 
time, but as the states began each one to need a greater measure 
of Federal coérdination those versions disappeared, though in this 
case not without a bloody struggle. Prohibition failed because too 
many groups did not accept the ethical fundament upon which 
the Eighteenth Amendment reposed. International intervention- 
ism failed for the reason that the basic population groups did 
not sense the importance of international action. In short, you 
cannot rule this country on any important issue by appealing to 
the numerical majority alone. Nor can you shape its destinies by 
letting one compact minority ride roughshod over the opposition. 
A ruse may succeed momentarily, but it will be exposed. 

This system has manifest disadvantages. It is inefficient and 
wasteful; slow and often seemingly irrational. But in spite of all 
that, the result is such that our essential rights and liberties, more 
sacred to us than any other thing in life, are less threatened than 
they are anywhere else in the world. | 

Now I am impelled to believe that the permanent substance 
of our minorities is religious. It is because Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew clung to views of life endowed with permanent sacred- 
ness that the decision to defend views at all could awaken en- 
thusiasm and summon forth resolution. They have quarreled 
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plentifully and angrily; they have hurled fierce names at each 
other in the name of God; they have indulged in mutual slander 
and vituperation. But at bottom all were agreed upon the right 
to believe, and therefore that right survived. A Catholic, like 
myself, may shake his head as he thumbs the pages of history and 
checks the hard words that were hurled at his ancestors; a Jew 
may look about him and marvel at the logic and linguistic in- 
ventiveness of the anti-Semite; the Protestant may gulp as his 
creed is glibly consigned to the scrap heap and his pretensions 
are pommeled. Nevertheless, a Catholic cannot do otherwise than 
be sincerely grateful to the Protestant for the uncompromising 
defense of religious freedom which he undertook; for without that 
defense, Catholics would never have been able to hold their 
ground. And every Jew understands that the principal guarantee 
of his continued liberation is the fact that Christians must of 
necessity keep the state untainted by attempts to subordinate the 
worship of God to the whims of majorities or minorities. 

And so when we face the most important national problem of 
our day—the question as to how wealth, industry, and labor are to 
be codrdinated in response to the demands of a new time—I think 
it is of the utmost importance that we should realize the impos- 
sibility of doing anything permanent, or perhaps anything at all, 
unless we are careful to discern those things which all our basic 
minorities desire in common. For everyone realizes that freedom 
is very deeply involved in collective economic action. It is ap- 
parent even to the great majority of the dispossessed and the needy 
that absolute dependence on the state must be opposed lest the 
state itself be changed. It is often asserted that the country has 
now reached a point where it prefers security to freedom. As a 
matter of fact, we have merely reached the point where some 
people say they prefer security to freedom. 

Well, you will ask, what, then, do these minorities want in 
common? 

It is, first of all, obvious what they do not want. They do not 
want, cannot want, any system of social order which suppresses 
freedom of conscience or which subordinates religious conviction 
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to government purpose. On that, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew 
are agreed. 

Secondly, they do not want, cannot want, any system of social 
order which sacrifices the welfare of human beings to the preser- 
vation of wealth. This they do not want, cannot want, because 
thousands of years of religious conviction are against any such 
solution of the problem. There is not a chance in the world to 
ally the conscience of this nation to any form of reaction whatso- 
ever; and those who think otherwise are mistaken. 

Third, they do not want, cannot want, in common any solution 
which is derived primarily from the ethos of one group alone. 
We Catholics look with grateful pride to the papal encyclicals on 
labor and society which have appeared at intervals during the 
past fifty years; and yet we know full well that the doctrine en- 
shrined in those encyclicals cannot without further ado be written 
into American law. The Jew, wedded in spirit to the concept of 
emancipation because for a thousand years his history has been 
one long and dolorous struggle for emancipation, understands, 
too, that his ideas must somehow be merged in a larger whole. 
And all of us know that Protestantism has in its turn given rise to 
many convictions on the subject of human welfare which in their 
outward formulation would also not be immediately acceptable to 
other groups. For example, while I think the Townsend Plan is 
utterly fantastic and impractical, I am nevertheless sure that the 
essential issue around which that plan was built—the issue as to 
whether helpless old people are to be allowed to drift into hope- 
less institutional poverty in a land of plenty—is a fine reflection 
of traditional Protestant ethical thinking. 

Fourth, they do not want, cannot want, to suggest that they 
themselves are in some especial way favored with insight into the 
engineering and governmental devices which are to be resorted 
to as means for effecting improvement. They know that these 
things are the product of science, experience, and reason dealing 
with matters that lie outside the province of religious insight; and 
though the study of economic action is unquestionably always 
affected by the religious and ethical impulses of the student, it is 
none the less an inquiry into purely practical factors and interests. 
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But the minorities do not assent to the suggestion that govern- 
ment is an end unto itself, nor do they believe that economic or- 
ganization is the highest good. Someone has said he would rather 
be right than president; and a great many people would still pre- 
fer being poor to being cogs in a supermachine. 

I think I may safely conclude from these four observations 
that the basic minority groups are stanchly opposed to what are 
sometimes called the “isms,” however differently they may diag- 
nose the malignity of those “isms.” 

But are there things which they would all probably favor? The 
answer is more difficult to find, because it must be based upon an 
interpretation of the evidence concerning prevailing attitudes 
toward steps into the dark. For any change is always a step into 
the dark. Nevertheless, I shall make four tentative suggestions: 

First, the basic minority groups would unquestionably favor 
government aid to existing private and municipal welfare agen- 
cies on an equitable basis, even if some abnormal measure of gov- 
ernment supervision were exacted in return. In other words, they 
would favor the reorganization of direct relief as something bound 
to remain, in a measure, permanent, and as something which must 
be administered more economically and humanely than is now 
the case. 

Second, they would probably favor careful revamping and ex- 
tension of the social security system, and also the development of 
protective labor legislation to insure the welfare of children, 
mothers, and the underprivileged. It is true that the wording of 
the proposed child labor amendment raised grave doubts in some 
Catholic minds lest the scope of the law be wider than labor; and 
I am bold enough to think that if the authors of that amendment 
had reckoned with the doctrine of minorities I am expounding 
here, the whole dispute could have been avoided. 

Third, they would indubitably favor legislation calculated to 
foster employment by direct means, rather than by the indirect 
means of credit inflation hitherto employed. Such legislation 
would doubtless strongly affect traditional reasoning on the rela- 
tions between government and industry; but I think a sane and 
reasoned program would find wide minority support. It is the 
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greatest argument in favor of the “isms” that they have found 
some remedy, however dubious, for the evil of joblessness; and 
joblessness is the greatest single threat to continued regard for the 
moral code which religions generally preach to the individual and 
the family. 

Fourth, they would in all probability enthusiastically favor a 
really effective endeavor to bring about urban decentralization. 
Jewish experience in Palestine has, for example, profoundly modi- 
fied the attitude of numerous Jews toward rural colonization; and 
inside the Catholic group strong currents of dissatisfaction with 
urban living as at present constituted have become manifest. And 
I need hardly add that the vision of the revamped American city 
has, among Protestants, very wide and intelligent support. 

These four suggestions will, I think, serve as examples of what 
would meet with a warm response from all those whose outlook 
upon life is governed by deep regard for man as a religious being. 
And I should like to propose, finally, that just this deep regard is 
the finest of American heritages and the surest defense against 
perilous deterioration. 

We Catholics are very grateful for the singular good fortune of 
our position in these United States. The Church is an integral 
part of the national life, not in the sense that it influences political 
or social action directly, or that any large number of Catholics are 
in positions of leadership, but in the far more important sense 
that it constitutes one of the basic minorities, without regard for 
the idealism enshrined in which, the conduct of American de- 
mocracy is impossible. By reason of the balance of power which 
keeps the various groups in equilibrium—a balance of power as 
remarkable and as fortunate as that which adjusts the functions 
of our government to each other—we exercise, as a matter of fact, 
a deeper and more abiding influence than does the Church in any 
country where it relies upon political organization for the defense 
of its rights. 

I think of it this way: My part of Wisconsin, which adjoins 
western Illinois, knew, by reason of its lead mines, a period of 
civilization during the thirty years prior to the Civil War which 
no other region of the Middle West could then rival. There lived 
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in that country a very remarkable priest, the Reverend Samuel 
Mazzuchelli, who was undoubtedly one of the greatest architects 
of his time; and he drew the plans, not only for churches, but for 
State capitols and county courthouses as well. It is a source of 
great satisfaction to me that the beautiful classic lines of the Jo 
Daviess County courthouse, in and out of which Ulysses Grant 
walked, and where it is believed Lincoln also tried a case, ex- 
presses the spirit which animated that fine priest. 

Do we not contribute, we of the oldest Christian Church, to 
the building of American life in just this absorbing way? We do 
not dominate the outward expression given to the nation’s civic, 
legal, economic, and cultural life. But we have a magnificent share 
in the making of the framework inside which that expression 
takes place. And so when we say, “For God and country,” we 
speak the words in awe, realizing anew the providential munifi- 
cence which placed us just here, in a land which can remain, if it 
so wills, an experiment in good living the like of which this world 
has never seen. 
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HOW CAN WE PUT OUR LIVING TRADITIONS 
TO WORK? 


FLORENCE E. ALLEN 


LL OF THE GREAT CONTESTS,” declares David Jayne 

Hill, “which have marked the advance of civilization have 

been fought out on the battlefield of thought before they have 

been finally decided in the realm of action.” It is to this battlefield 
of thought that the men and women of today are called. 

The first half of the nineteenth century wrought a marked 
change in political institutions in all of the nations of western 
Europe as well as in the United States. DeToqueville, noting this 
change, declared, ‘“‘A new scheme of politics is indispensable to a 
new world; this, however, is what we think of least.’’ Neither the 
American nor the English publicists constructed this new theory. 
Indeed the theory of Americanism as a departure from the old 
theory of sovereignty is yet to be formulated. We abolished the 
doctrine that the king could do no wrong and substituted a new 
doctrine, that the state should do no wrong; that the state should 
establish justice and promote the general welfare. But we did not 
define the scope of the doctrine nor establish it in the popular 
mind as faith. Yet in all departments of life faith is the essential 
element. An artist slaves at his technique because he has faith in 
his ability to produce something beautiful. A poor man toils to 
pay for his home because he has faith that its possession will bring 
him security. There is no constructive action without faith be- 
hind it. If the living traditions of America are to be a vital force 
in our government, we must believe in the ideals which they em- 
body. 

Today, in the year 1939, more than a century and a half after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the political philosophy 
has not yet been constructed which enables that Constitution to 
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be the living essence of our government. Politically, the American 
people are as a church which has a creed but no faith. 

The subject assigned to me was, How can we put our living 
traditions to work? We cannot put them to work unless we make 
them our faith. 

The preamble of the Constitution introduced a new principle 
into government. In addition to stating that the purpose of the 
new federation was “to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense,” it added that its purpose was ‘“‘to promote the general 
welfare.” This purpose was reémphasized in the body of the in- 
strument when the Congress was given power (Art. I, Section 8) to 
lay taxes, pay the debts, and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States. 

This had not been the aim of government in the centuries pre- 
ceding the Revolution. Since the establishment of centralized 
powerful states, government had always been run for the benefit 
of the ruling classes. Sometimes the king was supreme, and some- 
times the nobles; but the people were never supreme, and as a 
result the government was never run for the people. Ordinary 
functions of the state, exercised under what we call the police 
power, were farmed out for money or as a mark of favor to men 
who used their powerful positions to enrich themselves at the 
cost of the ordinary citizen. Offices were, in effect, for sale, and 
from the exercise of the functions of those offices the officers would 
exact all that the traffic would bear from those who were taxed 
or regulated. Our theory of government, our first great living tra- 
dition, is that it shall be not government by the official and for 
the official, by the politicians and for the politicians, by the rich 
and for the rich, but by the people and for the people. And we 
have really put to work the tradition that in this country govern- 
ment is to promote the general as opposed to the special welfare. 
It is a doctrine which we accept, that in our national life we share 
in a common enterprise to which we all contribute, the benefits of 
which are accessible to all. The tradition has been put to work 
with varying intelligence, directness, and effect. But looking at 
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the country as a whole, a great cleavage is seen between our con- 
ception of government and the conception in force in the Old 
World. Behind the woof of our none-too-perfect social and politi- 
cal life runs a warp which is the basis of what James Truslow 
Adams calls the great American dream of equal and generous 
opportunity. Not forgetting the orgies of graft and corruption 
which have called forth the criticism of as fair an observer as 
Bryce, the fact remains that infinitely more money paid by the 
taxpayers has been expended in public enterprises accessible to 
all than has been wasted or stolen. Some of these enterprises in 
their immediate effects are physical. And yet the building of high- 
ways, the preservation of millions of acres of public parks and 
forests, the purification of water and milk, the elimination of ty- 
phoid, the care of the public health, all done by the public, have 
immense human values. The schools and libraries confer an enor- 
mous intellectual and spiritual benefit. The systems are not per- 
fect, but nowhere in the world are there so many public institu- 
tions of higher learning accessible to all. In the Old World, until 
very recently, there was a sharp division between the school of 
the laborer and the school of the gentleman. It was a division 
made by society and made by the government. Nowhere in the 
world are there so many books so constantly and freely circulated 
in public libraries, paid for by all and accessible to all. 

These things are made possible by a living American tradi- 
tion, the conception that government is to be conducted for the 
general welfare, that in this country we pool our resources in the 
erection of such vast institutions for the common good. If this tra- 
dition, which we have carried out somewhat haphazardly, were 
to become an article of faith with the masses of the people. how 
mighty would be our progress. 

It is a living tradition of our country that we violate no nation’s 
honor, that we attack no nation’s freedom. 

Because we did not understand this revolutionary doctrine and 
formulate faith in the democratic process as applied to interna- 
tional matters, we permitted intervention, and conducted in Cen- 
tral and South America what would have been wars if they had 
been so declared by Congress. Now this great tradition begins to 
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be put to work, and in the good neighbor policy, with its fruition 
in the conferences at Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Lima, we 
begin to see the realization of our early vision. If every American 
boy and girl could understand the purpose of the Constitution 
with reference to war and foreign relations, we would be really 
equipped to develop consistent foreign policy and to play a great 
and generous part in helping to establish world peace. 

It is one of our living traditions that we believe in freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
assembly. At the beginning, rights of the individual were guar- 
anteed, not in a mere statement of attitude or intention, but in a 
Bill of Rights which was declared by the Constitution itself to be 
the supreme law of the land. The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution should be learned by heart by every individual and by 
every child in every school and family. It reads as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

I have not time to discuss all of these provisions. They grew 
out of the actual needs of that day, needs which press upon us 
now. It was Bacon who said that if one said in private conversa- 
tion that the King was incapable, this would constitute treason. 
Two generations later Algernon Sidney was convicted and exe- 
cuted for writing in a book which was never published, that the 
supreme power was lodged in the Parliament rather than in 
the King. ‘““This book,” said Chief Justice Jeffreys, in summing 
up to the jury, “contains all malice and revenge and treason that 
mankind can be guilty of. It fixed the sole power in the Parlia- 
ment and in the people.” Freedom to criticize the Government 
was not the right of the ordinary citizen in Great Britain at the 
time our Constitution was adopted. It had been won for members 
of Parliament only. In the Bill of Rights for the first time in his- 
tory, and to a degree never before stated, freedom of inquiry was 
guaranteed to every resident within our borders. But this great 
tradition has not been put to work extensively. It has been en- 
forced in ringing declarations in the Supreme Court, but in lower 
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tribunals and in the hearts of the people, the First Amendment 
has not been properly enshrined. Never until police officers, 
mayors, legislatures, governors, and plain citizens understand and 
believe in the First Amendment as an article of faith, will it be 
actually, as well as in the words of the instrument, the supreme 
law of the land. 

A Frenchman recently said, 

The Declaration of Independence is a certificate of birth not only for 
the whole American nation but for each American even to-day. .. . 
The Constitution has always had a sacred character for which there is 
no counterpart in any other country. It may be a wise political docu- 
ment, but it is also even more important as the most genuine and 
most truly mystical source from which every American derives the 
consciousness of being himself. 

But the law which embodies the living traditions of the Bill of 
Rights is not self-executing. In order fully to implement its pro- 
visions, people must know what they are, must understand their 
meaning, and must desire their enforcement. These principles of 
the Bill of Rights are enforced by the courts, and courts have 
jurisdiction only over those questions which are brought before 
them in cases or controversies. If Jones claims that some statute 
violates his constitutional rights, Jones must bring suit to enjoin 
enforcement of that statute. The court will not act unless Jones 
files the suit. If Smith claims that his right of free speech or his 
right to have his home free from unlawful search or seizure is 
violated, Smith may assert this claim in defense of some criminal 
action against him. But the court will not interfere unless Smith’s 
claim is before it in some case. But there may be no case in which 
Jones or Smith can assert his claims. If Jones speaks on peace, or 
the profit-sharing system, in the public square of some American 
city, and is beaten for speaking on these things at that place, as a 
rule Jones has no redress. He cannot at that moment bring a law- 
suit to protect himself. He has the constitutional right. But the 
police officer may not have in mind the Bill of Rights nor that the 
Constitution is the supreme law of the land. Jones himself may 
not understand his rights. The bystanders or the crowd may not 
be aware that great constitutional liberties are at stake and so they 
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do not support Jones. If Jones knew his rights, if the police offi- 
cers knew them, if the crowd knew them, some discreditable 
events would not occur. But we have not insisted that the Bill of 
Rights be taught to and understood by all officials and by the 
masses of people, and so the fault is ours. It is, as usual, a matter 
of lack of education. 

There are many laws much more universally enforced on be- 
half of the public than those embodied in the Bill of Rights. The 
traffic statutes and regulations furnish an excellent example. They 
are enforced, not only in court, but in general by all administra- 
tive officials, and by the public itself. They affect our daily loco- 
motion so intimately that everyone understands them. The police 
officer, the motorist, the pedestrian, all realize the difference be- 
tween the red and the green light. But relatively few people under- 
stand that there is a green light in America for the peaceable ex- 
pression of opinion, not only for themselves, but also for others 
who violently disagree with them on crucial questions, and this 
lack of public understanding is the underlying cause of our occa- 
sional nonenforcement of civil rights. The personal guarantees of 
the Constitution could be enforced by public education and by 
public opinion. It is the obligation of all public officers, mayors 
and governors, chiefs of police and police officers as well as of 
presidents and judges, to know the Bill of Rights. It is the privi- 
lege and protection of the citizens to rely upon its provisions. It 
is unthinkable that if the American people in general knew what 
the “supreme law of the land” on these questions really is, they 
would not in time of crisis enforce that law by the power of public 
opinion. For after all, in this country the law is ours, made for us 
and by us, and we have an obligation in its enforcement. 

Eternal vigilance is difficult, it makes demands on our finest but 
our most reluctant characteristics. Liberty and democracy and 
honor do not come to us ready-made. A man does not secure his 
education by deputy, nor delegate another to eat for him, and his 
relation to democracy is just as personal as his relation to food and 
education. 

In the early days democracy functioned naturally and easily 
through the town meeting. Today in America it is increasingly 
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difficult to keep the flame of democracy burning from distant 
centers of government, in place of the local neighborhood center 
which is near each man’s hearthstone. But in spite of blundering, 
the first great intent still stands in America, and my faith in de- 
mocracy and in what has been called “‘the infinitude of the private 
citizen” has been renewed many times. The private citizen’s faith 
can and must implement our living traditions. 


CIVIL LIBERTY, ITS FUNCTIONS IN A DEMOCRACY 


RosBeERT Morss LOVETT 


F THERE IS ANY PRINCIPLE OF THE CONSTITUTION 

that more imperatively calls for attachment than any other 

it is the principle of free thought—not free thought for those who 

agree with us but freedom for the thought that we hate.”’ So wrote 
Justice Holmes. 

This is a succinct statement of a position which is fundamental 
in liberal doctrine. The argument for it was put forward 300 
years ago by John Milton in the Areopagitica, and was restated by 
John Stuart Mill in his tractate On Liberty. The question of free- 
dom of utterance is never raised in connection with views held by 
those in power. There are three reasons, said Mill, for permitting 
and encouraging such freedom in regard to opposing opinion. 
First, such opinion may be right, and to forbid it is to suppress 
the truth. Second, the new opinion may be wrong, but in that case 
it imparts vitality to the accepted view by forcing it in self-defense 
to assert itself in the competition of the market place, and obliging 
its followers to base their faith on reason rather than authority. 
Finally, the truth may, and commonly does, lie somewhere between 
two extremes of opinion, a case in which freedom for both is neces- 
sary to arrive at a just compromise. 

In the light of the controversy at the present time it is inter- 
esting to note the contemporary reaction to Mill’s liberty. First of 
all, here was Sir James Fitz-James Stephen’s trenchant rejoinder 
in Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, in which he subjected Mill’s 
arguments to the test of the syllogism, and found him guilty of 
many logical fallacies. Next there were the idealists, Carlyle and 
Ruskin, who asserted a doctrine of absolute values against the 
relative values of Mill’s position. To them the worth of the thing 
said was a more important consideration than the liberty to say it. 
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And this is very much the state of the controversy today. I re- 
cently read the report of a discussion by radio between Mr. Rock- 
well Kent and Mr. Arthur Garfield Hays on the subject, “Shall we 
limit free speech?” in which the former took the ground that we 
must limit it when it is directed by Nazis against the democratic 
principles on which our government rests, though he was clearly 
opposed to limitation in the case of Socialists and Communists 
who attack the economic order which it is the chief function of 
that government to uphold. Mr. Hays was opposed to limitation 
except in the case of direct incitement to violence. The difference 
between them was sharply outlined by Mr. Kent’s description of 
free speech as the child, not the mother of democracy, and Mr. 
Hays’s assertion that free speech is not merely a means but an end 
in itself. 

If we hold that freedom of speech depends on the value of what 
is said, and should be limited accordingly, we are at once con- 
fronted by the question: What is the source of such value? Who 
are the censors who are to act in its name? And the answer imme- 
diately brings us to the acceptance of an authority, the Church or 
the State, with power to enforce its decisions, or a body of citizens, 
the elite, who embody the wisdom and the taste of the age. There 
is something extremely attractive in this latter concept, something 
most nearly realized, perhaps, in the Athens of Pericles and the 
youthful Socrates, a concept suggested by Plato’s rule of phi- 
losophers, or Ruskin’s government by the wise and kind, or Mat- 
thew Arnold’s doctrine of the remnant, seeking perfection through 
knowing the best that has been thought and said in the world. But 
we have regretfully to admit that this is no democratic principle. 
It belongs to aristocracy and has no practical relation to democ- 
racy. Arnold showed his sense of social compunction by warning 
his cultured remnant, in a sort of afterthought, that if they truly 
want to be perfect they must carry along with them in their prog- 
ress toward perfection their followers in the east of London and 
elsewhere and not leave them in their degradation and wretched- 
ness. This is paternalism, not democracy. These multitudes must 
save themselves, if they are to find salvation at all. 

Truer to democracy is Bernard Shaw’s dictum that only the poor 
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can abolish poverty. Similarly, only the foolish can abolish folly. 
There is a religious principle of which we hear something today 
which is described as sinning one’s way to Jesus. A similarity in 
the intellectual field of democracy might be described as achieving 
wisdom through nonsense. In other words, the validity of freedom 
depends on the validity of the whole democratic process of which 
it is an essential part, and this validity is dependent upon educa- 
tion, and the ability to learn from experience. President Eliot used 
to place first among the objectives of democratic education respect 
for freedom of speech, but he immediately added as his second, 
immunity from propaganda. And Milton in his later disillusion- 
ment with the revolution adjured his countrymen: “Do you as 
soon as possible become wise, or at least cease immediately from 
being fools.” 

The attribution of power to an institution, Church or State, to 
control the thought and utterance of citizens is equally opposed to 
the democratic doctrine that Church and State exist for the people, 
and find their primary function in serving them. The mystical 
interpretation of the Church, as of supernatural origin and sanc- 
tion, was extended by Hegel to the State, and the practical conclu- 
sion from it, that the individual has his raison d’étre only in its 
service, has been adopted by dictatorships of the type familiar 
today, and constitutes their chief distinction from the democ- 
racies. 

There are two aspects of the situation with respect to the free- 
dom of speech which demand special consideration today, because 
they threaten the very existence of the democratic state. They are 
war and revolution. 

Mr. A. G. Gardiner has defined the relation of war to that 
liberalism which historically has made of freedom of thought and 
speech its central doctrine and its touchstone. 


The state of war is the negation of all its creed, and the temper of the 
war mind is intolerant of its appeal to reasonable ideas. When war 
comes Liberalism is driven from the hustings to the catacombs, only 
to emerge when the frenzy is over and the ravages of war have to be 
repaired. 


This is well recognized at the present day, so that the chief argu- 
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ment for keeping the United States out of war, recognized by 
isolationists and advocates of collective security alike, is the cer- 
tainty that the Government will assume the powers of a dictator- 
ship, and that it is doubtful this time whether democracy will 
emerge from its catacombs to repair the ravages of war. Further, 
it is to be remembered that the approach of war is regularly signal- 
ized by the assumption of power by the militant party, even if a 
minority, to suppress in the name of patriotism the utterance of 
those in favor of peace. This was true in the American Revolution. 
It was interestingly not true of the War of 1812, or the Mexican 
War, which occurred in the golden age of American democracy. In 
the Civil War the violations of democratic rights are recorded in 
The American Bastille. The difference between the Civil War and 
the World War lay in the fact that in the former the violations 
were usually initiated by the executive, and resisted by the judicial 
power, whereas in the latter, judges and district attorneys vied 
with each other in patrioteering at the expense of their victims. 
The approach of the war with Spain was characterized, on the part 
of the minority, by violent agitation and rioting against those who 
protested against it as unnecessary and criminal. A distinguished 
professor of sociology at Chicago, in presenting President Mc- 
Kinley for a degree, expressed the hostility of the war mind to 
any exercise of intelligence by declaring solemnly, “Sometimes it 
is a crime even to think.” 

The World War is recent enough to be in the memory of all of 
us. Mr. Villard in his recent autobiography reminds us how com- 
pletely the country under Wilson, Palmer, and Baker grew to 
resemble the sketch of a fascist American drawn by Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis in It Can’t Happen Here. War psychology infected the civil 
population. Deprived of the opportunity of exercising their hate 
by fighting Germans in Europe, the patriots were eager to find 
an enemy at home whom they could reach. ‘Thousands of persons 
were accused by neighbors, friends, or enemies, of harboring 
dangerous thoughts or indulging in reckless speech, and the courts 
responded to their zeal with violent fulminations and ferocious 
sentences. A typical case is reported by Mr. Villard. In the spring 
of 1918 he commented, in private conversation, on the unfavorable 
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situation of the Allies, and replied to a question as to what the 
United States could do in case of defeat: “We should have to make 
the best of it.’”” He was reported by Ray Lyman Wilbur to the 
Department of Justice, for disloyalty, under President Wilson’s 
orders for the country. 

Obviously, the national administration was concerned with 
maintaining the will to war on the part of the noncombatant popu- 
lation by giving them something to do toward winning it. Some 
of their functions were merely silly, like saving sugar; some, such 
as informing, were mischievous and derogatory in the highest 
degree. The Department of Justice went far beyond its judicial 
function in enforcing even such an oppressive law as the Espionage 
Act. In Judge Anderson’s court in Boston it was brought out that 
agents provocateurs of the Department of Justice had called meet- 
ings of the Communist party which were raided all over the coun- 
try, and had even written portions of the platform on which the 
Government relied for prosecution. War as a coming event casts its 
shadow before on the right of freedom of speech. The other day 
the newspapers stated that the galleries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives booed the Honorable Hamilton Fish for remarking that 
President Roosevelt’s peace offensive would have a better chance 
of success if he had not previously launched a war of words against 
the dictators to whom he was appealing; and Congressman Sabath 
solemnly rebuked him with the remark that unity should not be 
sacrificed to politics. We seem to hear echoes of the voices of 1917 
within the same walls. 

When I speak of revolution I mean that inevitable change to- 
ward an economy by virtue of which the machinery of the 
distribution of goods will be so improved that the productive 
resources of the country, including man power, may be fully 
employed, without incurring what is called overproduction. Since 
our present system of private capitalism allows the employment of 
those resources only in so far as is consistent with profit, such a 
change involves either the outright assumption of ownership of 
the chief instruments of production by the state, or the control by 
government of those who at present make the major economic deci- 
sions in the interest of private gain. I call this change a revolution 
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because it is no less fundamental than the transition from feudal- 
ism to Capitalism. It is obviously most desirable that it take place 
peacefully, within the democratic process. It is certainly to be 
expected that ultimately the majority of the people will seek to use 
the democratic political system to attain the one objective which is 
vital to their welfare and even to their livelihood. To this end 
freedom of discussion is essential. Its suppression will throw the 
solution into the realm of force. And yet the raising of this ques- 
tion, so fundamental in the relation of classes, is the greatest threat 
to the existence of democracy, because it disturbs vested interests 
whose acceptance of democratic institutions has hitherto been 
based on the fact that they could use such institutions for their 
own benefit. Already we have seen the reaction of such interests to 
democracy in Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

In a recent book on Parliamentary Government in England 
Professor Laski sets forth the thesis that the essential condition 
which made parliamentary government successful has ceased to 
exist. “That condition presupposes a body of citizens who are 
fundamentally at one upon all the major objects of government 
activity.”” Up to the present these major objects have been com- 
prehended within the capitalist system. Now the major interest 
of the people, as they are beginning to understand, is in an eco- 
nomic organization democratically controlled in their interest. 
Hitherto, discussion has turned on questions of how to run the 
capitalist system; now the question is raised whether it should be 
run at all. Mr. Laski proceeds to discuss the Government of Great 
Britain, pointing out its admirable features, the result of natural 
development or ingenious contrivance, with constant reference to 
the fact that ‘‘political power since 1689 has been in the hands 
of a single class, the owners of the instruments of production.” 
These owners have controlled both the historic political parties. 
Now, when a new party is directed toward results which the privi- 
leged class will regard as equivalent to its own extinction, the 
future of parliamentary government and democracy in general is 
doubtful. Mr. Laski writes with the stoical aplomb of a political 
scientist of the Roman Empire who would applaud the govern- 
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ment of Diocletian while listening to the march of the Goths be- 
yond the Danube. 

The attitude of the ruling class toward the vital principle of 
democracy, freedom of discussion, by virtue of which peaceful 
change may be accomplished, is evident from recent events. The 
number of bills in national and state legislatures tending to curb 
this freedom in respect to economic matters, or to suppress asso- 
ciations committed to economic change, is appalling. The phrase 
“to advocate changes in the American form of government” is of 
constant recurrence, and by a process of thought which cannot be 
described as unnatural, capitalism is identified with the American 
form of government. The interrogation of Mr. Amlie by a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate brought out clearly the belief 
in the minds of the inquisitors that disbelief in the capitalistic 
system as making for the best of all possible worlds, or doubt of 
its permanence, is equivalent to distrust of the American Govern- 
ment itself. Lately we have had an enthusiastic celebration of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. Among the orations and essays 
which graced that occasion I failed to see one which pointed out 
the fact, noted by Max Lerner in his book Jt Js Later than You 
Think, that this charter of freedom, intended for the protection 
of minorities against the tyranny of the majority, is now used to 
support the economic tyranny of a minority against the interest of 
the majority. A subtle change introduced by the Supreme Court, 
making the corporation, which has its being in property, a person, 
and thus entitled to the benefit of provisions designed to secure 
the rights of the individual, has altered the orientation of the 
document. I need not remind you again how the Bill of Rights was 
flagrantly ignored during the war by officials sworn to its observ- 
ance. The same behavior is seen today in respect to what I have 
called the revolution. 

The most prominent symptom of an alignment toward social 
change today is the labor movement. In Great Britain, indeed, the 
Labour party is committed by its platform to such change. In the 
United States the organizations of labor, less advanced intellectu- 
ally and politically, hold aloof from large economic policies. 
Nevertheless, the labor movement in seeking higher wages, shorter 
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hours, and a voice in management is challenging the capitalistic 
system in its vital spot—control of the process of production by 
those concerned in its profit. It is properly regarded by capital as 
alternately the advance guard of the forces making for social 
change, and the rear guard in the final action for the defense of 
democracy against fascism. It is in response to the militant onset 
of labor that the concept of civil liberties has been enlarged by 
legislation to include the right to organize, to bargain collectively, 
to strike, to hold meetings, to picket. Freedom of speech has been 
enlarged to include mass utterance by parades bearing slogans. All 
this has been obtained by legislation but, as in the case of the 
original Bill of Rights, the test of democracy is not in the passing 
of laws, but in the enforcement of them. 

There are three hostile forces against freedom of speech and 
civil rights as represented by labor—the police, the courts, and 
private armies. Gangsters supplied by strike-breaking agencies are 
often given official sanction as deputy sheriffs. All three forces 
were strongly in evidence in the most recent widespread industrial 
struggle, the strike against Little Steel in 1937. In November of 
that year a panel initiated by the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, sitting in Pittsburgh, heard representatives of labor 
from seven cities describe the illegal tactics used against them by 
the companies with the connivance of the law-enforcing bodies. 
The worst case was that of Massillon, Ohio, where the chief of 
police was forced to deputize a band of strikebreakers, who in his 
absence raided the strike headquarters on a Sunday evening and 
killed two of the workers. 

This atrocity pales in the light of what happened in Chicago on 
May go. There a peaceful parade of strikers and sympathizers was 
halted in front of the works of the Republic Steel Company and 
shot up by a squad of police. Ten of the paraders were killed out- 
right or died of wounds in consequence of the long journey to the 
Bridewell Hospital and the denial of first-aid ministrations. The 
facts were brought out in hearings before the La Follette Com- 
mittee on Civil Liberties of the United States Senate, and substan- 
tiated by a moving picture taken by the Paramount Company 
which showed the police firing upon the fleeing people and beat- 
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ing up the wounded as they lay on the ground. The mayor, chief 
of police, and corporation counsel of the city took no action 
against the murderers. The coroner’s inquest, which was given the 
character of a judicial proceeding, which it is not, found the 
police innocent in “justifiable homicide.” The state’s attorney, 
according to his usual custom, held the victims who were arrested, 
guilty of unlawful assembly, and fined them. A mass meeting of 
indignant citizens passed resolutions which were contemptuously 
ignored. The attempt of the Chicago Civil Liberties Committee 
to present the film of the Paramount Company, in order that the 
citizens might know what actually occurred, was frustrated by the 
police for over a year. The Republic Steel Company did not 
employ on this occasion vigilantes, but furnished tear gas and clubs 
to the police who did their work. 

This year the primaries for Democratic candidate for mayor of 
Chicago recorded upward of 1,000,000 votes divided between the 
mayor who was responsible for the police and the state’s attorney 
who commanded the courts. I cite this in conclusion as the most 
significant event in the struggle for civil liberties in the United 
States in the present decade. It is significant of the lengths to 
which the ruling economic powers will go to preserve their au- 
thority and the extent to which organized government will lend 
itself to their criminal purpose. It illustrates the apathy of the 
public in the face of such betrayal. It enforces the view that the 
democratic process today is subjected to a strain of contending 
forces totally unforeseen by its originators. It brings home to us 
all the significance and the sacredness of a cause for which the 
Chicago workers died. 


THE BOND BETWEEN US 


ALICE MASARYK 


COME TO YOU from a land which throughout the long 

history of a thousand years strove for liberty of conscience. 
We always aimed for the practical expression of high humani- 
tarian ideals. In our history you might see this peculiar trait 
of practical idealism. 

In America, admiring the enormous accomplishments of the 
day, I understand that legends and even history might not seem 
of immediate importance, but even you, if you do not wish to 
lose the way, have to live with Lincoln and Washington daily. So 
not to lose our bearings in the present world’s crisis and wishing 
to interpret to you the deep and living forces which we rely on, I 
must speak of the line of development in Czechoslovakia which 
we cannot change. 

Christianity came to us in the tenth century, and it was real 
and practical. The real and legendary good King Wenceslaus 
waded through snow to administer with his own hands help to a 
needy fellow subject. With his own hands he prepared the bread 
and wine for his holy communion; he challenged his opponent to 
a duel to save the bloodshed of his armies, and when he rode be- 
fore his troops a sunbeam, a messenger of love, made his helmet 
and armor sparkle so that his opponent withdrew. Such is the 
legend. Do you wonder that the old choral is loved and sung in 
our country? 


Svaty’ Vaclave, vevodo ceske zeme! 
“St. Wenceslaus, the prince of our land, do not let us perish, 


do not let perish our posterity.” You hear that sung in our coun- 
try today, 500 years later. Jan Hus’s life had a similar meaning. 
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He wished to have a clergy that lives the words it preaches, so 
that it might lead the people toward spiritual freedom. 

Our Comenius, in the seventeenth century, meant an epoch in 
the pedagogical development. Daring in that period was the doc- 
trine of equal education for all classes, and still more daring, for 
girls equally with boys. By the way, Comenius was invited by the 
Puritan Fathers to be president of Harvard. When during 300 
years an effort was made to extinguish the Czech culture, the 
memory of these great personalities kept the immortal flame of our 
nation burning. In the days of present anguish the people put lit- 
tle flowers at the foot of the monuments of these great souls. In 
the twentieth century, when freedom was regained, we worked 
toward a realization of the old ideals in present terms. 

Agriculture was flourishing. The land reform created almost a 
quarter of a million new farms and enlarged the holdings of 
half a million more. Of special importance were the farmers’ co- 
operatives. Industry was developing soundly, and social justice 
was slowly but steadily gaining by the introduction of the eight- 
hour day, by work committees, factory inspection, protection of 
women and children, unemployment assistance, and work relief. 
Adult education was on a high level; every small town, and many 
villages, had a library. Women and men had equal rights. 

The special problem of minorities was met by progressive laws. 
For instance, in every village where there were forty children of 
school age of a minority, the school was conducted in the language 
of that minority. The minorities had their universities, polytech- 
nical schools, etc. 

The special problem of minorities was met by progressive 
laws. Such difficulties as existed sprang from problems of ad- 
ministration, not adjusted. Social and public-health work were 
developing well on the principle of co6rdination of the public 
and private agencies. The schools of social work and nursing pre- 
pared capable workers. The army was excellent. We were ap- 
proaching a cultural harvest. The high cultural level and deep 
political insight of the masses was, I believe, manifest in the way 
they behaved during the crisis, with a restraint more difficult than 
warlike activity. With refugees streaming from all sides, we were 
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not disintegrated. I think you might get something of their spirit 
if I give you a brief reminiscence. 

I shall never forget a Christmas Eve in a rather small village of 
miners. This one small village took care of eighty refugees. The 
local people in their little houses took in not only individual 
refugees, but whole families. The local chapter of the Red Cross, 
with the help of other Red Cross groups, prepared warm pull- 
overs, shawls, and gloves, and they invited me to take part in their 
Christmas festival in the Sokol Hall. The door opened. A stream 
of refugees entered the hall. Old women in handkerchiefs, young 
mothers, men and children, all clean, quiet, silent, solemn. 

I wish you could have seen the expression of those dear faces. 
A mother patted the head of her child and her lips trembled in a 
smile; a man, strong and sturdy, watching the lights of the Christ- 
mas tree, tried to wipe a tear, so that nobody would notice it. The 
old women, so good, so experienced, so motherly—they had the 
weight of the world on their shoulders—looked so sweet, as though 
they were in their homes. When the Christmas tree was lighted 
and the national anthem sung, you just could see the trembling 
lips and eyes full of tears. Pathetic were the words of one woman: 
“We did not think you would care so much for us.” 

Yes, there was order in our country in September and on March 
15, in spite of all the difficulties. I would like to be a quiet witness 
to the greatness and courage of our people. 

Now I should like to speak somewhat of my impressions in the 
United States, because you have a role to fill in the world crisis. 
I am impressed by the large number united here in a common 
aim, in a world torn into fragments by hostility. This unity of 
yours is indeed more needed than ever; not a mechanical outward 
union, but a deeply rooted feeling of brotherhood and sisterhood 
among all social workers of the United States. It is a joy to see 
what a spirit prevails among you. May your spiritual union grow 
and develop from year to year to the benefit of your communi- 
ties, your states—your whole country. 

The country needs you, and the world needs your country. It 
needs your optimism, your good will, your free spirit. Though 
your conference drew me to you, I was rather bewildered wonder- 
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ing what to say to you all—who are such experts. And I was think- 
ing of all of you while we were talking with a group of friends 
around a fire in a cottage in England. 

May I give you some parts of our talk? I should like you to 
listen to the conversation, which was meant for you. In this group 
I raised the question of the meaning of democracy. I have often 
noticed that a lovely word sometimes becomes an empty watch- 
word, which touches our ears mechanically and often even antago- 
nizes many without being understood—democracy! I am afraid 
that we are only too apt to forget all the human endeavor, the 
heroic seeking, all the achievement which preceded the establish- 
ment of so lofty a conception as democracy. 

So began our talk. This was the question I asked. We were just 
thinking aloud. ““The main thing in a true democracy is a deep 
respect for the other man’s personality,” said a wiry Scotchman. 
“Do unto others as you would they should do to you,” said the 
clear voice of a strong and gentle woman. A pause—and then an 
amusing statement: 

“You know the slogan of the French Revolution: liberté, fra- 
ternité, égalité. . . . Well, I was told that these three democratic 
qualities are hardly to be found in one nation. The English know 
what liberté means—liberty! The Frenchman has égalité—equal- 
ity, but it takes a Russian for fraternity. 

“Yes, but don’t you think that a socially awakened democracy 
has to have all these qualities, liberty, equality, and fraternity? 
And it seems to me that the new world will not have difficulties 
in uniting them.” 

A little pause. Somebody threw in: “I have been told that the 
first lesson of democracy is: the plowman is as good as a duke; the 
last—the duke is as good as a plowman. There is something in it, 
don’t you think?” 

“Yes, and if everybody is willing to share his most precious, 
truly personal tradition, be it of his art or knowledge or gentle- 
ness of manners—formal titles lose their meaning. That’s what 
the first Americans understood. They took a courageous, uncom- 
promising attitude when drafting their Constitution.” 

There was a long silence; through the windows the quiet gar- 
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den sent in the lovely perfume of the dewy lawn, and the dell, 
the fragrance of innumerable bluebells. 

I was told, as our talk went on, that a European ambassador 
once visited Lincoln and he found him cleaning his shoes. 

‘Oh! We are not accustomed to cleaning our own shoes,” said 
the ambassador. 

‘“‘And whose shoes do you clean?” asked Lincoln. 

What a man! What simplicity of heart! Is not this candid sim- 
plicity a symptom of a true democrat? 

It was the Scotchman who returned to our beginning. 

“After all you people have said, I do think that the most im- 
portant source and outcome of democracy is a deep consideration 
for the personality of every human being. An eternal soul cannot 
be indifferent to an eternal soul.” 

This was our talk. During all the time, I was thinking of you, 
and I am happy that I found in the course of the Conference the 
one basis possible for healthy social development—the construc- 
tive principles of love creative. This principle of love in economics 
and politics has to be explained, developed, and deepened by 
scientific research and scientific methods. Religious thinking has 
to be added to religious feeling, which was for the first time fully 
understood and expressed by Jesus. This is why I feel sure that 
with time your honest work will bring about the understanding, 
that only if individual needs of people and individual families 
living in villages, towns, and great cities are thoroughly under- 
stood and their interests put first, production and economics will 
be more steady and politics more sound. The social worker sees 
the individual needs of the family as a whole. There is a certain 
stability, almost constancy, in the essential needs of a family and 
therefore of a nation. If these stable needs can be clearly demon- 
strated by social workers they can bring a very steadying factor 
into the economic world. 

It will still take a great deal of quiet research on your part and a 
great deal of steady, courageous thinking before the unhealthy 
sides of the economic system will be so clearly traced and under- 
stood that everybody will welcome a betterment. You social work- 
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ers have here a great economic mission; by your understanding 
you can protect society and prevent many a disaster. 

Surely, the best system and mass production have brought great 
advantages to our society; they have enabled broader classes to 
enjoy clothes, shoes, cars—things which used to be the monopoly 
of a few. But on the other hand, if I leave out the fact that they 
have ruined the lives of hundreds of splendid craftsmen, and that 
they brought unhealthy onesidedness to the lives of working men— 
for these facts are understood and met—they cast another, more 
serious shadow. The heightened and more complicated fight for 
distant markets is a dangerous by-product of the harnessed steam 
and electricity. We are all thankful for the greatness of the gifts 
science has brought to us, and if we would grow spiritually as well 
as we did grow in the field of science, we would find a way out of 
our crisis. This does not mean that we are returning to the old 
handcraft ways. By no means! 

We all know that in social work we try to get away from enor- 
mous concerns, and the glory of orphan asylums with hundreds of 
children in uniforms is over. But we are not returning to the old 
system of little orphan homes, isolated, uncontrolled, often very 
cruel; not to the orphans, who, according to primitive poor law, 
are simply day by day fed in another strange house. By no means! 
Homes for children, small and cozy—children placed in families— 
are embraced in a vigilant district and state system of child wel- 
fare. So with the orphans, the homes blossom independently, but 
without isolation. There should be something of this quality in 
the economic world; the capacity for production of goods has 
grown by the development of machinery, by the masterly use of 
steam and electricity to such an extent we suffocate. 

Only shorter hours for working men and a discretion in produc- 
tion can bring harmony. And this discretion is a question of a 
spiritual awakening of all of us, of all nations. It is a moral ques- 
tion. War will not solve the question—it might, however, awaken 
us to acknowledge it. 

If dangerous in economics, even more dangerous is the exag- 
gerated belt and mass-production system when used unduly in 
state administration and political systems. If the radio and the 
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gigantic printing machines are without an objective control and 
are not corrected by free criticism and scientific truthfulness of 
free individuals, they degenerate; they systematically spread in- 
exact, even untrue, news and poison hundreds and thousands of 
human brains, and mislead innumerable hearts. ‘The social worker 
has to study very carefully the problem of mass suggestion, which 
is incomparably more dangerous than it used to be, because of 
the technical development of the wireless and printing press. The 
wireless is not a primitive invention. It cannot and should not be 
used in a primitive way. People are not to be forced mechanically 
into opinions. To speak in William Penn’s words: “Imposition for 
conscience’s sake highly invades divine prerogative and divests the 
Almighty of a right, due to none beside himself.” 

It seems to be the great privilege of you social workers to help 
to find new ways through which we will get nearer to the solution 
of the critical question of today’s world crisis, which is, how to 
combine personal freedom with social justice. It is not a new ques- 
tion, but we have new means through which it can be solved. 

Do we have to simplify matters, and do we have to get out of the 
difficulties by making a step backward toward primitivism? Or is 
it to be a step forward toward freedom through personal responsi- 
bility and social justice between individuals and between nations? 

I beg you social workers to make the step that leads forward, 
understandable to everybody: your work, your experience, your 
exact information can bring a great deal of clearness. Probably all 
of you know the one-sided but clever definition of Puritanism: “A 
Puritan is a person who is in constant fear that somebody, some- 
where, somehow might have a good time.” This is one side of the 
picture. 

But we should not shut our eyes to the greatness of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the pioneers who crossed the stormy ocean for con- 
science’s sake to start new lives in wilderness. The stability and 
greatness of your nation are due to its firm and deep foundation; 
this spirit of the foundation cannot and should not be changed. 

To study your history is to be reassured that very difficult tasks 
can be mastered by a nation with such a past as yours. Being ca- 
pable of solving your own problems soundly, you will help Europe. 
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And for us, is there not a bond between us? I have toward you 
only one prayer: Trust us. Give us confidence and love. Do help 
us to be true to our great ideal. 

An eternal soul cannot be indifferent to an eternal soul! A spir- 
itually free nation cannot be indifferent to a nation spiritually 
free. 

Good speed—good luck—God bless you! 


PART ‘TWO 


CURRENT SECTORS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


HEALTH AHEAD 


JOSEPHINE ROCHE 


HESE BUFFALO SESSIONS come just one month short of 

meeting on the first anniversary of the National Health Con- 
ference held in Washington last July. Called by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee at the suggestion of the President, the Confer- 
ence brought together outstanding members of the professions— 
medicine, surgery, nursing, public health, education, social wel- 
fare—and distinguished economists, technicians, and experts from 
many fields. And it brought together with them for the first time 
representatives of that vast number of men and women through- 
out our land whose health and lives are at stake as the fate of 
health measures hangs in the balance. Members of organized labor 
speaking for millions of individual workers and their families, 
men and women from the farms and the isolated rural districts, 
made technical reports and mass statistics of our national health 
needs come to life. They gave their own day-to-day experiences 
with uncared-for illness and premature death striking down their 
families, their fellow workers, and neighbors. An unchallenged 
public record of needless human suffering, illness, and death was 
written in those three days and nights. 

Submitted to the delegates as a basis for discussion, constructive 
criticism, and suggestion were the proposals of the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care, outlining a long-range National 
Health Program. Every phase of the proposed program was inten- 
sively reviewed and considered in order that ways and means most 
certain to meet the test of human service through Federal, state, 
and local codperative action might be assured. As a result of the 
many conferences, the final report and recommendations of the 
Interdepartmental Committee were submitted to the President 
on January 12 last. On January 25, the President transmitted them 
to Congress with a special message on health security. The intro- 
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duction of the National Health bill by Senator Robert F. Wagner 
followed, and hearings on this bill are now being held by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. 

It may be said, then, that the year has brought definite progress 
toward health. From now on our thinking and discussion should 
be concerned not so much with planning and programs as with 
action for national health, action which will release from its pres- 
ent paper status a far-reaching, soundly conceived health program 
and make it a functioning reality for the millions so desperately 
needing what it can give. 

In our general advance toward social and economic security we 
must not permit the health front to lag, not only because health 
in itself is of transcendent importance to the nation, and because 
health is the right of the individual millions who make up the 
nation, but also because progress on all social and economic fronts 
will be retarded and halted unless the human and economic 
waste of our unmet health needs is eliminated. 

Our self-governing people have voiced in no uncertain terms 
in recent years their conviction that human welfare—-human con- 
servation—is the first concern of government, the first charge on 
it. They have registered that conviction through practical and 
fundamental action. They have caused to be written into the law 
of the land those great measures—the Social Security Act, the 
Wages and Hours Act, the National Labor Relations Act, and 
others—all having a common objective, to safeguard those human 
rights, liberties, and securities which a democracy stands pledged 
to make real and enduring for all its people. These years have 
forcibly brought home to us the close interrelation and interde- 
pendence of all social and economic gains and problems. 

We have learned that whatever demands, responsibilities, and op- 
portunities our own special field of activity brings, we cannot, in the 
final analysis, meet them adequately if any kindred phase of human 
welfare is neglected or left behind. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that much of the tremendous force and sweep of the national 
health movement this year has been due to the fact that it has pro- 
ceeded from this premise; that it has advanced, not as a specialized, 
separate thing, but as an integrated part of the ever forward 
march of our people to their goal of economic and social justice. 


THE RIGHT TO HEALTH AND HOW TO WIN IT 


‘THOMAS PARRAN 


N PRESENTING THE REPORT of the New York State 
Health Commission in 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Governor, commented upon the preoccupation of state and local 
authorities with urgent relief demands to the neglect of the public 
health. He said: ‘““We have been so busy bailing out the boat that 
we have not begun to caulk up the seams.” 

In 1939, it still is true that as a nation we have barely begun to 
caulk up the seams against illness; that we have not provided 
everywhere for all the people the basic community health protec- 
tion which is our first line of national defense; that we have fallen 
behind with a deficit of hospital beds and equipment which are 
the workshops for modern medicine; that we have not even put 
“medical relief’ on a parity with other necessities of life to the 
dependent groups of our population. Some small measure of se- 
curity has been provided for the aged and for the worker who is 
out of a job because the factory shuts down; as yet, there is none 
for the medical needs of these same people who are out of a job 
because of illness or permanent disability. In fact, we have the 
anomaly in some states that a worker’s unemployment insurance 
payments are cut off if he gets sick and thereby is unemployable. 

To attain national health, we need to do more than “‘to caulk 
up the seams” by protecting against the hazard of sickness and 
ameliorating its effects. Health security is not enough. We must 
have it, but we must have also a fuller measure of health oppor- 
tunity. We need to build in America a race of people more physi- 
cally fit, better nourished, possessing those dynamic physical quali- 
ties necessary to competence, to joy in life and living, and to the 
maximum attainment of mental and spiritual development. 

The National Health Program represents the most comprehen- 
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sive approach ever made toward solving the diverse and serious 
problems retarding our nation’s health. It is the logical outgrowth 
of the first steps toward national health made possible by the So- 
cial Security Act, the National Cancer Institute Act, and the Ve- 
nereal Disease Control Act. 

Its first objective is to reduce drastically the volume of sickness 
and ill health by making available to all areas and all groups of 
the population needing service, the proven methods of prevention 
—prevention of deaths of mothers and babies; a nation-wide at- 
tack on tuberculosis and the venereal diseases; promotion of in- 
dustrial hygiene, with greatly intensified efforts toward control 
of the occupational diseases; the use of proven methods to lessen 
the burden of mental illness; and the practical eradication of 
malaria which lays such a heavy burden upon large areas of the 
South. Pellagra and hookworm disease should go, completely. 
Pneumonia should be curbed with serum and simple chemicals. 

The modern physician makes increasing use of facilities which 
are most effectively supplied by hospitals for the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease. As a second objective, the National Health 
Program, therefore, provides aid for the construction and main- 
tenance of hospitals, though only where needed, and for the sup- 
port of existing hospitals, public and private alike, especially in 
the distressed and rural areas. Aid also would be given to con- 
struct diagnostic and health centers in sparsely settled areas re- 
mote from any hospital, to provide for rural doctors the resources 
of modern medicine, the workshops they need, which, in addition, 
would serve as centers for rural public health work. 

The third objective is to reduce disability and lengthen life by 
more prompt and adequate medical care of the sick. Adequate 
medical treatment of communicable diseases is essential both as 
a safeguard to the patient and as a means of preventing spread. 
But a large volume of disability results from diseases which are 
not specifically preventable; in illness due to these causes, compe- 
tent medical treatment constitutes our sole resource to ameliorate 
suffering, to reduce disability, and to promote recovery. 

Fourth, through the proposal of temporary disability insur- 
ance, indirect health protection would be extended to the worker 
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and his family by compensation for wages lost through nonindus- 
trial sickness and accident causing temporary incapacity. 

Finally, and most important, greater Federal effort is proposed 
for research, that we may learn how to prevent and cure diseases 
not now controllable. 

It is not proposed that the health and medical services of the 
country be Federalized. The widest latitude would be left to the 
states in developing procedures and policies best adapted to their 
own needs. It is proposed that the Federal Government give 
grants-in-aid for health and medical care, to vary with the needs, 
the poorer states and the most needy communities receiving a 
larger proportion. The principle of grants-in-aid is such a well- 
established part of our governmental structure that it seems un- 
necessary for me to defend the principle. 

I should like to point out, however, that there are more deter- 
mining reasons for Federal assistance to the states in public health 
than in any other field of social endeavor. Disease germs, like for- 
est fires, know no state lines. The means of disease spread is in- 
tensified by modern methods of transportation. Persons exposed to 
smallpox in Syracuse, New York, two weeks ago are spreading it 
in a dozen states today. The Mayor of New York City pointed out 
in testimony before a committee of the Congress last year that 
thousands of sick people, too ill to labor in the cotton or wheat 
fields because of the ravages of tuberculosis, come to New York 
in the hope of getting either jobs which a half-sick person can do, 
or good hospital care, which New York has, but which many cities 
and states do not have. 

The widening concept of public health has not yet been felt 
uniformly throughout the country. It is true that the general 
death rate and the death rates from many preventable causes were 
lower last year than ever before. This means only that we con- 
tinue to measure by the yardsticks of the past. Each year medical 
science gives us additional knowledge with which to combat more 
effectively one disease after another. Moreover, the general rates 
are necessarily averages for the country as a whole. In these aver- 
ages are obscured rates which are disgracefully high. 

For example, although the death rate from tuberculosis de- 
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clined to approximately fifty per 100,000 last year and to seventh 
place as a cause of death, among unskilled and semiskilled male 
workers in ten states, deaths from tuberculosis are exceeded only 
by those from diseases of the heart. Again, in a group of fourteen 
Southern states in 1931-33, respiratory tuberculosis ranked third 
in importance as a cause of death among Negroes, but occupied 
eighth place among the white population. 

A striking reduction has occurred in the mortality of infancy 
and childhood. In 1915, 100 infants of every one thousand born 
alive died in the first year of life. The provisional infant mortal- 
ity rate for 1938 was fifty-one, but infant mortality rates of the 
order of 100 or more are common in many areas today. 

The average infant born in 1938 had an estimated life expect- 
ancy of sixty-two years—a gain of almost thirteen years since 1900. 
In the older age periods, however, the expectation of life has un- 
dergone no significant change in the present century. In 1900, a 
man attaining the age of fifty had an average of twenty-one years 
of life remaining; the present decade has brought little change in 
this figure. 

The death rates alone, you must remember, are not a measure 
of national fitness. They do not reveal the estimated two hundred 
and fifty thousand people who are suffering from silicosis, nor 
the ninety to one hundred thousand cases of pellagra which oc- 
curred last year in the South, nor the recent epidemic of scurvy 
in Maine. 

Less than a third of the counties and even a smaller proportion 
of the cities employ full-time, professional health officers, without 
whom no basic preventive work can be done. In urban areas of 
the country, the present ratio of public health nurses to popula- 
tion is approximately one to 4,500. In all rural areas, it is one to 
10,000, but in rural areas of the South Central states, the ratio is 
one to 22,000 population. Yet a conservative estimate of twenty 
years ago specified one public health nurse to 2,000 persons to 
provide even the minimum service needed to protect health. 

We have in this country some one hundred and sixty thousand 
physicians in active practice—an average of one physician to 807 
persons. But in certain of the predominantly rural states—the 
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Dakotas, Mississippi, North and South Carolina—each physician 
serves an average of 1,300 persons or more. In the whole state of 
Kentucky, one physician serves an average of 1,106 persons, but 
in nine counties of the state, the average population per physi- 
cian is 3,coo or more. And Kentucky is not an isolated example. 
These figures illustrate a general trend of physicians to concen- 
trate in the large urban centers, already overcrowded but which, 
through their hospitals and clinics, offer opportunity for the ap- 
plication of modern medical technic. 

Although the facts are clear regarding the hospital situation in 
the country, there is a wide difference of opinion concerning 
their interpretation. The Interdepartmental Committee has esti- 
mated that we need an additional 350,000 hospital beds during 
the next decade. On the other hand, it has been stated that an 
average of 195,674 beds in existing institutions are empty. I would 
point out first, that 80 to 85 percent bed occupancy is considered 
full capacity for general hospitals because of the necessary divi- 
sion of wards and sections by sex, disease, etc. For example, a 
temporary surplus of beds in the obstetrical ward cannot be used 
for the care of measles or scarlet fever. Medical and surgical con- 
ditions cannot be mixed. In some areas, the color division further 
complicates the problem. 

The most determining reason for empty beds, however, is the 
lack of ability of patients to pay for hospital care. The data show 
that the public hospitals, which by and large are free, are more 
than filled to capacity, while private rooms in voluntary and pro- 
prietary hospitals remain empty. There is an anomalous situation 
in the fact that in many areas which have the lowest number of 
hospital beds per capita there is the highest percentage of unused 
beds; lack of money, not lack of patients, keeps them empty. 

The National Health Program proposes to use public moneys, 
Federal, state, and local, to pay for the care of needy patients in 
existing public and private hospitals. Every available bed, in every 
hospital with decent standards, would be utilized before more 
hospitals would be built. Even when this is done, however, there 
still remains a need in many areas. In 1,338 counties containing 
about seventeen million people there is no registered hospital. 
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Obviously, each of these counties does not need a hospital. It is 
estimated, however, that we do need about five hundred rural hos- 
pitals. Many of these would replace present tumble-down shacks. 
A mere statement of the number of hospitals does not indicate 
the standard of their facilities. 

May I point out the situation regarding tuberculosis hospitals? 
The best authorities agree that two beds per annual death from 
tuberculosis is a minimum need. Yet twenty-six states have less 
than one bed for each annual death. In New York state there are 
3.25 tuberculosis beds in the upstate area of which 2.5 are pub- 
licly owned and operated. In making estimates as to needed tuber- 
culosis hospital construction, the committee has proposed only to 
bring them up to the minimum standard of two beds per annual 
death—a total of 45,000. 

There is wide variation among the states in facilities for insti- 
tutional care of the mentally diseased. The state with the highest 
ratio of beds in proportion to population has 6.88 beds in mental 
institutions per 1,000 persons; the lowest ranking state has 1.96 
beds per 1,000 population. A very simple formula was used in 
estimating the additional beds needed in mental institutions. In 
one-fourth of the states, the existing accommodations in these in- 
stitutions average 4.8 beds per 1,000 population or more. The 
committee estimated that one hundred and thirty thousand new 
beds would be required to bring the remaining states up to the 
standard of 4.8 which one-fourth of the states now meet or exceed. 

In the case of local general hospitals, the number of available 
beds varies among the states from 1.3 to 5.5 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Professional judgment estimates that one hundred and 
eighty thousand additional beds in general hospitals will be re- 
quired for all states to meet their demonstrated need. It may be 
true that there is an excess of hospital beds in some states or some 
parts of states. The difficulty is, however, that we may not move 
the beds, and it is impracticable to move the patients over long 
distances. 

I see no fundamental objection to including in a program of 
Federal action in the health field a provision authorizing assist- 
ance to construct or modernize voluntary nonprofit hospitals. It 
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should be made clear, also, that in the discretion of the respon- 
sible state authorities, public funds should be available to pay for 
the care of needy patients in voluntary as well as in public hos- 
pitals. There has been built up in this country a magnificent sys- 
tem of voluntary and church hospitals. Every bed in these ap- 
proved hospitals is needed for the care of patients. 

As social workers, you know the interrelationship between pov- 
erty and disease. No statistical study is needed to convince you 
that the sick are poor and the poor are sick; that in good times 
and bad, sickness is an important factor in bringing self-support- 
ing families to the relief level; that among the various causes of 
poverty, sickness is the most easily preventable. Enough is known 
of the medical and health needs of the nation to begin construc- 
tively to do something about them. There is little disagreement, 
also, as to the objectives. There is, however, lack of agreement as 
to the extent of Federal control and of Federal participation. On 
each of these points, I have a very definite personal opinion. 

How far should the Federal Government go in exercising con- 
trol over state and local health programs? There need to be estab- 
lished minimum safeguards for the expenditure of Federal funds 
which insure not only honesty but thrift of administration. This 
implies an honest merit system for persons paid with Federal 
moneys. It implies that the methods proposed shall be reasonably 
appropriate for the ends in view. 

The proportion of Federal aid should not be uniform among 
all the states. The greatest help should be given where the great- 
est need exists. The rate of Federal appropriations should not be 
in excess of the ability of a state to provide competent personnel, 
sound methods of administration insuring effective service of a 
high quality. The whole problem cannot be met overnight. It 
should be developed on an evolutionary basis with increasing ap- 
propriations as determined by the needs which are shown to exist 
from year to year. 

To the extent that industry and economics provide a higher 
level of employment, a higher wage for the underprivileged, the 
need for public subsidies to supplement individual resources for 
medical care will be reduced. Yet even under the most Utopian 
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economic conditions, there still will remain a_ considerable 
group of the population unable individually to pay all medical 
costs. We have accepted the principle that the necessities of life 
must be provided at public expense for those groups of the popu- 
lation unable individually to provide them. We have not yet given 
more than lip service to the fact that medical care is a necessity 
of life which likewise needs to be provided for those unable to 
secure it by their own efforts. At this point a further complica- 
tion arises, created by medical science itself. By its very growth 
and competence, the complexity, and therefore the costs, of good 
medical care has been increased, putting it beyond the reach of 
persons otherwise self-sustaining. Inherent in the problem, too, 
is the fact that we cannot foretell for a family when or how the 
blunderbuss of illness will strike. Its costs are unpredictable. One 
must use, therefore, a different yardstick in measuring the needs 
of people for medical care than that used for measuring their 
needs for food and shelter. This obvious fact creates an admin- 
istrative difficulty for the public welfare official to apply one 
means test for the accepted necessities of life and another test for 
medical service. Even though we accept the premise that public 
funds should assist the self-supporting persons in the marginal 
economic group in meeting their medical costs, the stigma of 
charity still attaches to such a service. Self-sustaining people are 
reluctant to subject themselves to a means test, and public welfare 
administrators find it difficult to use different kinds of yardsticks 
in giving various so-called ‘‘benefits.”’ 

The Interdepartmental Committee defined as medically needy 
those persons with a total annual family income of less than $800. 
There are 40,000,000 such persons in the United States. It is evi- 
dent that this entire group will not require medical care during a 
year. Almost one-half of them will experience no sickness. But the 
committee has estimated that about eight million cases of illness 
disabling for a week or more will occur in these low-income fam- 
ilies, ‘and under the conditions prevailing in 1935, about two 
million of these cases will receive no medical care.” 

Under various present schemes of giving medical care to those 
on relief through overcrowded clinics and doctors of the poor, we 
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are providing a very poor type of service. Much of the opposition 
on the part of many people, doctors and patients alike, to any 
great extension of public medical service, arises because the pub- 
lic medical service now provided in so many communities is of 
such inferior quality. A similar distrust arises from the untrained, 
political health officer who still is cherished in so many of our 
communities. 

In some townships, it has been the traditional custom to elect 
the most hard-boiled candidate as overseer of the poor and partic- 
ularly if he lived on an impassable road and had no telephone. In 
the same way, many medical clinics and dispensaries have limited 
their clientele by the kind of service they give—overcrowded 
clinics, hurried attention, served by unpaid doctors who are prone 
to keep the free customers waiting while they make private calls. 

The greatest contribution that social workers can make to fu- 
ture sound progress in national health is by doing a better job in 
the provision of medical service for which they now are legally 
responsible. 

Very unfortunately, I think, the most frequent headlines about 
the National Health Program have dealt with its cost. This cost 
was an estimate of the amount needed at the end of ten years from 
all sources together—Federal, state, and local sources. Assuming 
the current level and distribution of family incomes, this total 
cost was estimated to be eight hundred and forty million dollars 
per year. It is a large sum. To me it is more intelligible if I say 
that it amounts to a per capita daily expenditure of one and seven- 
eighths cents on the average for each of us. This emphasis upon 
cost has led to the belief that the attainment of national health 
was a matter of dollars and cents. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Money is needed, yes; but more than money, there is 
needed sound planning and the integration of service at each 
level of government. 

Although a first step toward coérdination of Federal health 
services under one agency has been taken by the establishment 
of the Federal Security Agency, there still remains a large amount 
of administrative dispersion of responsibility among several unre- 
lated agencies. 
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The first objective of a national health program should be to 
coérdinate the work of the Federal health agencies. We can never 
attain national health and fitness simply by making money grants 
out of several Federal pockets with no correlation between them, 
no joint planning, no uniform standards and with diverse budget- 
ary requirements, systems of reporting, and multiple field staffs 
dealing with the states and auditing accounts. Public health meas- 
ures for the prevention of disease merge naturally with medical 
services for the diagnosis and treatment of sickness. Together they 
represent a unit service to the individual and the family. 

Medical science is not static. Each year better medical weapons 
are forged. This makes it inevitable that medical practice simi- 
larly must be adapted to change. We need to accelerate the prog- 
ress of medical discovery, to supplement dwindling philanthropic 
and private support for medical research and education. A sound 
pattern is already established under the National Cancer Institute. 

Medical practice in 1915 was vastly different from that in the 
preceding generation. Medical practice of today is vastly different 
from what it was when I was graduated twenty-four years ago. So 
far as one can foretell, the major change in the future of medical 
practice will be an increased necessity for group coéperative ac- 
tion in the rendering of medical service no less than in payment 
for it. Technological advances have occurred in medicine which 
are comparable with those in industry. Good medical care necessi- 
tates the collaboration of many specialists with adequate and ex- 
pensive equipment. No one person now can practice all branches 
of medical science because of the multiple skills required and the 
cost of the auxiliary services. Specialization in the future, there- 
fore, is inevitable. Up to now it has not led to that degree of co- 
operation between groups of doctors. Merely to expose a patient 
to a doctor does not invariably mean good care. I mention this 
consideration because it has an important bearing on the develop- 
ment of a national health program. Any governmental effort tends 
to become standardized. In providing governmental support for 
medical service we must insure that we do not standardize and do 
not create vested interests which will resist future change. For ex- 
ample, under earlier voluntary health insurance schemes in Great 
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Britain, duplicating, competing, and expensive insurance societies 
were set up which made it impossible later for efficient adminis- 
tration to be provided under a compulsory scheme. Also the 
Krankenkassen in Germany have changed very little since Bis- 
marck’s time. 

The need for flexibility and for widely different types of experi- 
mentation to meet the diversity of conditions in various parts of 
the country all provide strong arguments for the greatest freedom 
in the several states to develop their own programs under mini- 
mum Federal safeguards in order that we may learn by actual ex- 
perience. 

Objection has been raised to the National Health Program be- 
cause under it Federal funds would assist states in providing medi- 
cal care under a system of health insurance. I object to Federal 
dictation to the states or Federal coercion of the states as to how 
they shall finance their medical services, how they shall define the 
groups who are to be eligible for one or another type of service. 

The National Health Program does not recommend a national 
system of compulsory health insurance nor does it require or 
coerce the states to do so. Very wisely, I think, it leaves a deci- 
sion as to whether or not health insurance should be adopted in 
any state to the state itself. Among other advantages of our sys- 
tem of government is the fact that it permits experimentation on 
a state basis so that through actual experience a sound answer 
can be found to vexing social problems. We need such experi- 
mentation on a state basis with methods of financing and methods 
of administering medical service for the low-income group in our 
population. 

The present small amounts of Federal aid to public health have 
given great impetus to organized methods of life-saving through- 
out the country. Yet the basic health organization necessary for 
any progress has been set up in less than half of our counties. The 
organizations need to be extended on a county or district basis 
to cover the country; their personnel needs to be increased; their 
efforts against major preventable causes of death need to be inten- 
sified. Our first task is to minimize the risk of illness, to reduce its 
amount. This is more important than spreading the costs. Yet I 
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believe that group payment of the cost of medical care through 
taxation or insurance or both is an important factor in any com- 
plete national health program. 

Our next task is to increase physical fitness through positive 
measures of hygiene. Of these, improved national nutrition may 
be of more lasting importance than a wider distribution of medi- 
cal care. Improved housing, opportunity for healthful recreation, 
physical and health education, all have an essential place if we are 
to give the people the best opportunity for health. It should be 
possible by applying present knowledge to bring this nation to a 
level of healthfulness far beyond anything we have ever known. 

Through this city of Buffalo, the gateway to the West, our 
forefathers migrated to new frontiers, seeking opportunity as well 
as security. They hewed out a great empire from the riches of 
soil, forests, and mines. That frontier is gone, but another— 
equally vast, equally rich, and more challenging—confronts us 
today. It is the frontier of science. Pioneers are needed to put its 
knowledge to work, to adapt its treasures to our use. It offers un- 
told opportunity to industry, to the conservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources, to the production of power and 
more efficient transportation. But, most important of all, in one 
sector of it, medical science offers us opportunities for life and 
health, for the conservation and development of our most precious 
asset—the human resources of the nation—if we but put its knowl- 
edge (this science) to work, wisely, for the use of all. 
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HELEN HALL 


EARS OF STUDY and public education have at least crys- 

tallized into a National Health Program, and much of that 
program has been put into legislative form through the Wagner 
Health bill. I am not only urging social workers to take an active 
part in their own communities and to work for the bill as a 
whole, but I also want to deal particularly with our need for 
some form of compulsory health insurance. Title 13 of the Wag- 
ner bill makes it possible for the Federal Government to reinforce 
through grants-in-aid a state plan for compulsory health insur- 
ance, each state being left to act according to its own problems and 
convictions. What we must remember is that the states will not 
act unless there is leadership in our communities, and what group 
has a better background from which to act than ours? The provi- 
sions in Title 13 embody an important principle for those of us 
who believe that plans should be worked out in this country 
which will make a doctor’s care surely available in the homes of 
working people everywhere. 

In considering sickness, there are, roughly, four groups in the 
population—first, the dependent group who must have entirely 
free medical care. Where there is well-administered home relief, 
with provisions for medical care, this group is better off than the 
group just above the relief level. A doctor, as well as the services 
of a visiting nurse, is available to every family on relief in New 
York. The next group, up to perhaps $3,000 a year, is self-support- 
ing but is not able as a whole to meet the full cost of medical care. 
This is the group which should be cared for by compulsory insur- 
ance through which the cost’of medical care could be both shared 
and spread. There is a third group, which can pay for full medical 
and nursing care, but in order to do this successfully must also 
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spread the cost. This can be done through insurance in voluntary 
medical and hospital associations. Then there is that fortunate 
fourth group, whose members do not have to consider the finan- 
cial aspects of medical care and have only the task of choosing the 
physician, the nurse, and the hospital they prefer. The Wagner 
bill has no concern for them except as they must share in its costs 
through taxation, or, if they are citizens who feel a responsibility 
for the well-being of the whole community. 

It is with the second group, who can pay something and who 
want to remain independent, that I am particularly concerned, 
and they make up over half of our population. 

Social workers do not need the National Health Survey to tell 
them of the medical needs in the United States. Each one of us 
has the story direct from people among whom we have worked. 
We would not all stress the same lack, for our areas of concern 
cover country people and people in our crowded cities; people in 
coal-mining areas and in sparsely settled farm districts; people in 
Southern mountain districts and Negro workers in city and coun- 
try. We know that their medical needs are not yet adequately met. 
And for us, no voices insisting that all is well can drown the voices 
of the people we know and represent. Our minds go back in- 
stinctively to actual families we have worked with over the years. 

The first study, whose findings are already out, was made in 
three neighborhoods in New York City for the Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economics. To quote from that report: 
Although many families clung to the idea of a “Family Doctor,” less 
than one-third of them thought they had such a doctor, and even 
among these families the doctor was not used exclusively or often 
enough to maintain continuity of relationship. Other medical re- 
sources were used, or he was called for acute or special needs only, and 
the patients doctored themselves or went without care between his 
visits. 


This does not mean that in most cities there are not plans for 
emergency care. For instance, in New York an ambulance may be 
called—an ambulance with a driver and a policeman as well as a 
doctor. Even if the patient is not ill enough to be admitted to the 
hospital, or if the hospital is full, the doctor is not supposed to 
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treat the patient or to return but once again. They do come of- 
tener if need be, and the whole expensive business of ambulance, 
driver, and policeman repeats itself, and New York goes on paying 
for it. This, when we might be paying something toward a doctor 
who could go when called, who might know something of the 
family, and who could treat the family in its own home, often 
saving hospital care. Surely there is no logic in it. However, illogi- 
cal and extravagant as New York may be, it is more civilized than 
Chicago, for instance, which sends a police patrol wagon and a 
policeman but no doctor to take care of its emergent sick. Re- 
cently a few ambulances have supplemented this service. Of 
course, we would be glad to have even a police patrol in many of 
our rural areas if it meant that our patients were going to get to 
a hospital or see a doctor at the end of the trip. 

But it is not only in ambulances that Chicago falls shorts in car- 
ing for its sick. A report of the clinic section of the Council of 
Social Agencies in October, 1938, states that ‘‘funds for free glasses 
and dentures are inadequate; that clinic auxiliary services are 
overtaxed so that diagnostic work-ups are delayed for weeks; that 
inadequate seating facilities necessitate long standing in waiting 
rooms; that clinic departments are frequently booked far ahead, 
making it impossible for them to care for emergency situations; 
and that hospitals are unable to keep up with the demand for bed 
care due to the pressure from overcrowded clinics.” All this in 
medicine’s national capital from which we get so much reassurance 
as to the adequacy of medical care throughout the nation. 

We think much of psychiatry these days, but the average clinic 
patient is being steadily removed further from its benefits as our 
out-patient departments become more crowded. The psychiatric 
case may be taken care of, but in the general run of cases too often 
there is neither time nor opportunity to use our knowledge of the 
part that mental and emotional factors play in medical treatment. 
And so often this lack of time is the reason that orders are not car- 
ried out intelligently or co6peratively by the patient. But what 
time has the doctor in many of our clinics today to hear the whole 
story from the patient? We are not just sore throats, or backaches, 
whether we go to clinic doctor or private doctor. We are people 
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with sore throats, or backaches, who hope after consultation with 
the doctor that he will tell us the real trouble. That point of con- 
sultation is of inestimable use if the patient is really to carry out 
the doctor’s orders. It is because I place great value upon the doc- 
tor-patient relationship that I would urge some plan by which we 
may preserve and extend it. 

The second recent study of medical needs is that carried on in 
twenty-three cities in sixteen states this last winter, by the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements. Our study of low-income fam- 
ilies shows also that two-thirds of them are without a family doc- 
tor. It shows, again, that the third who do claim a family doctor 
call him occasionally, when under particular stress or when they 
can afford it, but that most of the time they go without, or use free 
facilities if available. We found that a large percentage of the fam- 
ilies studied treated themselves without consulting doctors for 
diseases as serious as whooping cough, and measles. We found that 
a sixth of the families indicated complete neglect of more serious 
needs for medical care, or for operations, because they could not 
afford private care, or could not afford to attend a free clinic be- 
cause of losing time from work. 

Our recent settlement study gathered case histories showing 
what the family did, where they turned in time of sickness, and 
how much that sickness cost them. These stories illustrate con- 
cretely what the statistics mean which have been presented to the 
United States through the National Health Survey of the United 
States Public Health Service and other large-scale investigations. 

One thing which stood out was the confusion and lack of plan- 
ning in the services available. Judging by what we already know, 
a similar case study of rural families would present a picture even 
more devastating in its inadequacies. As a Negro father who lived 
outside a small Southern town put it to one of our investigators, 
“T didn’t know anybody knowed about us, Missy.” Local initia- 
tive, rugged individualism in health facilities, and states rights, 
sound better when you don’t see their results through the case 
studies of families in twenty-three different cities. 

New York City itself glories in a confusion of uncodrdinated 
services—fine here, bad there. The Municipal Department of 
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Health is a striking exception to this rule with its planned neigh- 
borhood health stations. Eleven of them were built in the last five 
years, and many more are planned for the next five. It shows what 
community planning can do if it fits into the matrix of a non- 
political, socially-minded city government. The private health 
services have yet to be as well codrdinated, in spite of our city- 
wide planning for raising money for hospitals. So often our com- 
munity planning in money-raising far outstrips our planning of 
the services themselves. Of course, many factors enter into this. 
Chief of these in the case of hospitals is the expensive plant—but 
along with this go vested interests of an emotional kind—and 
mind-sets which keep health and social services going in one place 
and one pattern while the needs of other groups and areas go 
unmet. 

We know that evening clinics are better for working people, 
and our studies emphasized it once more. Many a father of a 
family waits too long to go to a day clinic because it means the 
loss of work and pay. Many who should do not go for treatment. 
But how slow we are to introduce evening clinics. Is it mind-set 
or money? Surely some of both. It is less convenient for the doc- 
tor, but the doctor should be paid. This has been done so in Bos- 
ton since 1913, but evening clinics are comparatively rare in the 
United States. 

Our study showed how often families had a private doctor when 
work and wages were steady, only to go to a clinic as a last re- 
source when times grew bad. It showed very often, too, how in- 
veterate their efforts had been to pay for their own care, and how 
it had swamped the family budget; how they went into debt to pay 
bills for sickness; how the savings of years were used up in one 
serious illness alone. 

Sickness costs were analyzed comprehensively in the Study of 
the Costs of Medical Care, ten years ago. Our humble case studies 
only visualize what was brought out then. But I should like to call 
this fact particularly to your attention. When we talk about health 
insurance, we should realize that much of the cost of such a service 
may be said to be already paid for in what the people are paying 
now—paying, to be sure, in a haphazard, uneven, unhealthy way, 
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but paying on an average of 4 percent out of their present in- 
comes. 

Take the Pells, who are typical of this group which has en- 
deavored to pay its own way medically. The father earns $85 a 
month. In the course of ten years they spent $793 on medical 
care—nearly 10 percent of their earnings—not an unusual 
amount, from the records, for the families who have tried to 
shoulder their own costs. They borrowed and pawned to get the 
money at the time they needed it. The sense of strain goes through 
the record and, along with it, the inevitability and humanness of 
the need. , 

Along with accidents and illnesses, which are bound to come in 
a greater or lesser degree to growing families, is the ever present 
problem of teeth. Over three-fourths of our family records show 
the need for dental care. Dentistry is one of the many fields where 
science has outstripped our methods of distribution. The need of 
dental care rose like a chorus from the case histories and, I am 
sure, strikes an answering note in every social worker's heart. Not 
one of us but has struggled with the problem in the families we 
work with, from fillings to false sets. 

My earliest recollection of this is a remark made by a widow’s- 
pension mother in Westchester County who was a member of one 
of the first families I ever had under my care. She was the mother 
of nine children—a forlorn, back-country woman who seldom 
smiled and seemed ageless to me. When I left she told someone 
that I had been a mother to her, and that she could never feel 
the same way about anyone else, for I had “gotten her her false 
teeth’! I thought it funny then, but now I see there was quite a 
little reason in it. A social worker who can produce false teeth for 
her clients has done something. 

My happiest time in relation to dental care was in Philadelphia 
at the University Settlement in which we had a three-chair eve- 
ning dental clinic. Forty-nine different agencies in Philadelphia 
sent patients to us; and while we were able to take care of only 
their most urgent needs, we did give our neighbors an all-round 
service—and what a satisfaction it was to both them and us! 

A strange lethargy seems to be on us in relation to dental care. 
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I hear leading dentists saying that dental care is too expensive to 
think of in any plan for insurance; the hopeless viewpoint often 
taken is that there is just no way to get it to adults. ‘The idea seems 
to be that it is such a big problem that we would better not tackle 
it. In one range of this problem and in some parts of the country, 
we have had imagination enough to put unemployed dentists to 
work through the W.P.A. That these clinics have sometimes been 
two years behind in appointments for dentures would indicate 
what the need is. 

I am told that we excel Great Britain in the practice of den- 
tistry, but British dentists have helped to work out a plan whereby 
more people may benefit from what they have to offer. The Brit- 
ish can be insured for their sickness payments through insurance 
carriers other than the Government. In many instances these car- 
riers pay toward the dental bills of their insured workers. The 
patient may go to his own dentist, and part of his bill will be 
allowed him. 

Another chorus—this time for eyeglasses—was raised in the 
families we visited. My feeling is that children’s eye examinations 
and free glasses, if the family cannot afford them, should be as 
definite a part of the school equipment as free books, whether 
the job be done by the Board of Education or the Department 
of Health. In a compulsorily literate country there is cruelty in 
the number of adults who buy glasses from five-and-ten-cent stores 
or pushcarts; who borrow from other members of the family, or 
go without reading, or read till they can’t see. As one woman put 
it: “I can’t have glasses. He ain’t made a day this week and that’s 
how it goes.” “I just love to read,” she added. 

It would be foolish to minimize the part played by ignorance 
and psychological difficulties among patients. Nonetheless, the dis- 
crimination shown by so many of the families studied gives one 
reassurance as to how much we can rely on them to make intel- 
ligent use of increased facilities for medical care. Right here I 
would plead for more consumer education. One of the criticisms 
of the English system of ‘health insurance has been its lack of 
stress on prevention. Any health insurance scheme in this country 
should include the services of the visiting nurse, who carries 
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health education into the home in the most effective way we have 
yet devised. 

In discussing consumer education one is brought face to face 
with the problem of medicine as it appeared throughout our 
studies. The amounts paid for medicine—both for prescriptions 
and for patent medicines—were appalling. One nationally adver- 
tised drug, used by a third of the families interviewed, has been 
declared by a consumer-testing agency not to justify the curative 
claims made for it, and the Federal ‘Trade Commission has criti- 
cized its advertising and insisted upon changes. The consumer has 
been left far too long to the devices of advertisers and is sorely 
in need of systematic education. That has been undertaken al- 
ready through the Consumers’ Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculture. An all-round consumer’s agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment would go far to aid the consumer at her weakest points. 

One saw through all our studies who it is who holds the first 
line of defense in sickness. It isn’t the doctor; it isn’t the nurse; 
it isn’t the social worker; it’s the mother. She it is who gives 
the castor oil, rubs the chest, or calls the doctor, or takes the 
child to the clinic. For that reason it is important that we should 
in our schools, in adult education classes, in every way possible 
equip present and future mothers to do better the job they are 
bound to do. It is of no use to say that the mothers shouldn't 
prescribe for their families, for they do, and will, and especially 
will they until we provide some more practical way for them to 
call a doctor—a doctor on whom they have a claim. 

Health insurance can help do this. We do not have to adopt 
any system already established. Surely we can profit by others’ 
mistakes and at the same time derive benefit for our people by 
their long record of successes. Let us look at what others have 
done, calmly, without heat, and with an eye to what might help us. 

The settlements did just this. In 1931 the National Federation 
of Settlements, after a study of unemployment relief in this coun- 
try, made a study of British unemployment insurance. We found 
it impossible to trace the story of a Britisher’s working life, from 
the standpoint of unemployment, without getting some idea at 
the same time of what health insurance meant to him. The three 
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insurances—unemployment, old age, and health—wove them- 
selves in and out of the families’ lives like life lines, each playing 
its part in keeping the family afloat. 

In 1936 we initiated another study in Great Britain, this time 
of health insurance. A doctor and his wife (a medical social 
worker) were chosen to make the study. The general practitioners 
in England, as well as the working people, were turned to in this 
inquiry. “Health Insurance with Medical Care—the British Ex- 
perience,” by Douglass W. Orr, M.D., and Jean Orr, has the back- 
ing of the British Medical Association and is a human and 
revealing document. It shows us how wage earners can count on 
having a doctor as well as on having some cash in their homes 
when illness strikes them. It shows people so believing in the in- 
surance principle that in some parts of Great Britain the workers 
voluntarily insure other members of their families with their own 
panel doctors so that they too may be protected. The principle of 
spreading the cost of illness, and of having some security in medi- 
cal care, has worked so well that the main question in England is 
how may the system be enlarged and improved. The two most 
discussed ways are the inclusion of specialists’ services and the 
coverage of the workers’ dependents by insurance. 

The study shows British doctors certainly not regimented, as 
is the fear, but more secure themselves and earning higher aver- 
age incomes. One of the greatest gains has been the higher type 
of doctor who goes into the congested areas to practice. The 
English doctor is paid an annual per capita rate for each insurance 
patient, no matter how often or how seldom he sees him. He may 
also carry on a private practice. It has been said, and in some 
instances I am sure justly, that the doctors are allowed to carry 
too large a panel. I would question, though, whether those with 
the full allowance could equal our hurried treatment in crowded 
clinics. What the English patient is sure of, and which the Ameri- 
can patient does not have in a clinic, is a free choice of doctor, 
and continuity of service by the same doctor over the years. 

The British system was éstablished thirty years ago, before the 
rise of the specialist and the spread of the visiting nurse, before 
the great advances in the use of the X-ray and all the scientific 
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equipment of our hospital centers. In addition, there has come 
experimentation in group practice of medicine. In any plan de- 
vised today for the United States, a group of doctors and visiting 
nurses might well work out from a hospital, or from a neighbor- 
hood health center, or might have access for their patients to the 
kind of equipment a hospital and clinic have to offer. It would 
seem that we might be wise enough to originate a system of com- 
pulsory health insurance in this country which would make avail- 
able the advances of the last thirty years in science and in the 
organization and conduct of practice, along with the security and 
advantages which the English system has so long had to offer. 

One day in Philadelphia I was asked to call the doctor and come 
quickly to the home of one of my neighbors who was having 
a baby. When I got there the baby had already arrived with the 
help of a little old woman from next door who had left her house 
cleaning to officiate in the emergency. She and her clothes looked 
as though they had just been shaken out of a dust bin—which 
was about what had happened. Under her direction neighbors 
were giving the mother tea and scrubbing the baby with, if you 
please, a bar of brown laundry soap. Soon a young doctor arrived. 
He put on rubber gloves and called for boiling water and started 
in with all the correct techniques. The old woman went back 
to her cleaning. 

In this instance, that the doctor was late was no one’s fault— 
unless it was the baby’s; but as I watched, I couldn’t help but 
think how little either rubber gloves or any other techniques 
matter if we do not make them available, and at the right time. 
How many mothers in America are still bearing their children 
by way of the dusty neighbor instead of with benefit of rubber 
gloves! Two hundred thousand of them did last year. Not to have 
met such needs, considering our great advances in science, can be 
excused on the ground that we are human, and work slowly, and 
faultily—but to say that they are being met is inhuman, and 
makes a satire of our hopes for America. 

Let us trust that the people themselves from farm and city will 
speak as voters when the final test comes; but in the meantime, 
we, as social workers have a great obligation on us as interpreters 
in our own communities. 
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THE WORK OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE HEALTH 
AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


MarTHA M. ELIorT 


T IS THE PURPOSE OF THIS PAPER to illustrate one 
method of codrdinating Federal activities and Federal respon- 
sibility for planning by the work of the Technical Committee on 
Medical Care, a subcommittee of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee to Coérdinate Health and Welfare Activities. 

The Interdepartmental Committee to Codrdinate Health and 
Welfare Activities was created by executive order immediately 
after the passage of the Social Security Act in August, 1935, in 
order that the full benefit of the varied Federal programs under 
the provisions of the Act might reach with minimum delay and 
maximum effectiveness the individual men, women, and children 
for whose aid and service the program was brought into existence. 
The Social Security Act had imposed on the Federal agencies new 
and heavy responsibilities in addition to those already carried in 
the health and welfare field. Because of the extent of these new 
services and the distribution of administrative responsibilities for 
them among various Federal agencies, the need for the coédrdina- 
tion of planning and program procedure was readily apparent. 
Obviously, duplication of work and effort, conflict in policy or 
procedure among the Federal agencies needed to be prevented, 
and common understanding and action developed. 

As members of this committee the President designated at first 
four Assistant Secretaries of Government Departments—the Treas- 
ury, Interior, Agriculture, and Labor—and the chairman of the 
Social Security Board, and some time later added the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and the Administrator of 
the National Youth Administration. There was thus created for 
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the first time a committee of Government officials charged with 
responsibilities of studying health and welfare activities of Fed- 
eral agencies, of making recommendations, and of coédrdinating 
the programs of Federal agencies in these fields. 

When first outlining the duties of this Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee, the President said: 


I am directing this Committee to include within the scope of its 
work not only health activities, but closely related activities as well. 
As to its immediate task, I am instructing this Committee to assume 
responsibility for the appointment of special committees to be com- 
posed of physicians and other technically-trained persons within the 
Government service to study and make recommendations concerning 
specific aspects of the Government’s health activities. 

I am confident that this procedure will facilitate the consummation 
of a series of appropriate codperative agreements between various de- 
partments and the Government. I am also hopeful that, in this way, 
we can eventually bring about a complete codrdination of the Govern- 
ment’s activities in the health field. 


The use of technical committees composed of persons within 
the Government service to study and make recommendations con- 
cerning specific aspects of the Government’s health activities was 
thus defined at the start and was the authority for the work of the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care as it related to the National 
Health Program. 

Later, in an executive order issued by the President on Oc- 
tober 27, 1936, the Interdepartmental Committee’s duties were 
amplified as follows: 


It shall be the duty of this Committee (1) to continue to sponsor 
appropriate co6perative working agreements among the various agen- 
cies of the Government in the health and welfare field, and to con- 
tinue the work under agreements already in effect; and (2) to study 
and make recommendations concerning specific aspects of the health 
and welfare activities of the Government, working toward a more 
nearly complete coédrdination of the activities of the Government in 
these fields. 

The Committee will continue to function through the special tech- 
nical committees it has set up from time to time, and will designate 
additional committees to deal with new problems. 
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A small staff consisting of a part-time executive secretary, a 
research assistant, and a clerk was appointed and financed through 
contributions of the major executive departments or agencies 
represented on the Interdepartmental Committee. 

The Interdepartmental Committee’s first task was the setting up 
of technical committees to work out immediate codperative agree- 
ments between Federal agencies functioning together in the states 
through grants-in-aid under the Social Security Act. Various fields 
of activity opened up at once, some involving interdepartmental 
problems of limited scope as in the case of public health nursing, 
others of much wider interdepartmental interest. The committee 
itself served as a board of review and approval of action taken by 
the technical committees. When agreement on technical considera- 
tions was reached by a particular committee, a memorandum of 
agreement or a report was prepared, reviewed, and acted upon by 
the Interdepartmental Committee. 

One of the earliest of the technical committees established, and 
cited here because of the simplicity and effectiveness of action 
taken, was concerned with public health nursing activities of Fed- 
eral agencies. Its membership was composed of representatives of 
the two agencies most directly concerned, namely, the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor and the Public Health Service. 
Under the provisions of the Social Security Act, the public health 
nursing programs of each had been materially extended. The need 
for a plan of codrdinated action in order to prevent possible dupli- 
cation or overlapping in this line of activity was obvious. A formal 
working agreement was developed involving interdepartmental 
relationships at the Federal level and close interdepartmental 
collaboration with respect to policy and program planning in 
Federal-state relationships. ‘The agreement was unanimously ap- 
proved, first by the technical committee and immediately there- 
after by the Interdepartmental Committee. The work of this 
technical committee has continued, but without further formal 
action. 

Another technical committee somewhat similar in organization 
to that of the public health nursing committee is the Committee 
on Industrial Hygiene, composed of officials from the Division of 
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Labor Standards of the Department of Labor and the office of 
Industrial Hygiene Investigations of the Public Health Service. 
This committee considered the codrdination of efforts made by 
each agency to promote industrial hygiene activities in the states 
and arrived at a working agreement which was formally adopted 
by both agencies concerned. The agreement stated the common 
objectives of the two Federal agencies in the program, pointed out 
the division of function between them, and outlined a similar 
division of function for the work of state health departments and 
state labor departments. 

The work of these two committees indicated very clearly that 
the field of interest must extend into that of Federal-state rela- 
tionships and be concerned with program planning as well as 
actual codrdination of Federal activities strictly within the Federal 
Government. 

At the Federal level it was apparent that there was need for 
codrdination of programs of research, of plans for the education 
of the public through published bulletins and reports, of pro- 
grams of assistance or service rendered by Federal agencies or 
under the administrative supervision of Federal agencies. With 
respect to Federal-state relationships the work of the technical 
committees soon made it clear that the committees must be con- 
cerned not only with inter-agency agreements on scope of Federal 
program and content of consultation advice given by Federal rep- 
resentatives, but also with the scope and adequacy of the various 
state programs supported by the Federal grants-in-aid and with the 
gaps in each individual type of program or between related pro- 
grams. The technical committees provided opportunity to pool 
information with respect to the needs of the states and the sources 
of information and aid. Having determined the gaps in existing 
programs, the logical next step in the work of a number of tech- 
nical committees was interdepartmental planning as to ways and 
means of meeting the needs. 

Altogether fourteen technical committees have been appointed, 
and representation on the committees includes twenty-eight divi- 
sions or bureaus of six executive departments and eight independ- 
ent agencies. As rapidly as any single subject of interest took form, 
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a technical committee was set up to deal with the problems pre- 
sented. The range of subjects covers: food and nutrition; crippled 
children; public health and safety; education; recreation; the 
Indian medical service; the Farm Security medical service; work- 
ers’ education; medical care; the needy blind; personnel standards; 
probation, parole, and crime prevention; and transient and mi- 
eration problems. 

Although the general plan of technical committee procedure 
has been the formulation and adoption of working agreements 
with respect to co6rdination of activities and division of respon- 
sibilities, this practice has been varied in different ways to meet 
needs peculiar to the individual committees; so we find committee 
structure ranging from the simple, informal discussion group of 
two or three members, to one of complex design with division of 
its work and membership into groups dealing with research, 
planning, education, and so forth. The technical committee on 
food and nutrition is an example of this more complex structure. 
Here, because of the fact that twenty-two Federal agencies are 
definitely concerned with one or another phase of the problem of 
food and nutrition, the organization of the committee had to 
proceed along much more complicated lines, and resulted in the 
appointment of a steering committee, subcommittees, and study 
sections to deal with special aspects of the subject. Another com- 
mittee in which as many as fifteen Federal agencies have member- 
ship is that on recreation. This committee has not only concerned 
itself with the Federal program relating to leisure time activities 
and the arts, but has given special consideration to the expanding 
needs of communities which became apparent as Federal-state 
problems were brought up. 

The technical committee which has brought before the public 
the work of the Interdepartmental Committee more definitely 
than the others is the Technical Committee on Medical Care. In 
one way or another each of the executive departments of the 
Federal Government and many of the independent agencies are 
concerned with the problems of providing medical care to those 
persons in the population who are unable to do so from their own 
resources because of lack of income, inadequate income, or in- 
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ability to budget for the costs of care. However, the provisions of 
the Social Security Act and other acts of Congress for grants-in-aid 
to the states for various public health activities and for research in 
this field have placed major responsibility for Federal-state co6p- 
erative programs and for study of the need for health and medical 
services on the Public Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, and 
the Social Security Board. The Social Security Board was empow- 
ered by the Social Security Act to study and make recommenda- 
tions as to the most effective methods of providing economic se- 
curity through social insurance, and as to legislation and matters 
of administrative policy concerning old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and related subjects. Both the Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau are empowered in the organic 
acts creating them or in other acts of Congress to investigate 
problems related to health and medical care. 

Approximately one year after funds became available under the 
Social Security Act for grants to the states for public health and 
maternal and child health, the Interdepartmental Committee ap- 
pointed a small, informally organized committee of one representa- 
tive each from the Public Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Social Security Board to explore the need for a more 
formal committee on medical care and to make recommendations 
as to the scope of work that might properly be undertaken by such 
a committee. The usefulness of such a technical committee as a 
clearinghouse for health and medical activities within the Federal 
Government and in Federal-state relationships was obvious from 
the start; the possibilities of its usefulness in the codrdination of 
Federal-agency interests in program planning became apparent 
early. During the spring and summer of 1937 this informal com- 
mittee explored with the aid of the Interdepartmental Committee 
staff all existing activities of the various Federal agencies con- 
cerned, in order to ascertain the scope and magnitude of the work, 
the cost, the statutory authority, the groups in the population 
served, and other phases of the work. Informal conferences with 
members of other agencies not represented on the committee 
brought individual problems concretely before the committee. 
The data so gathered and the already apparent usefulness of the 
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informal committee in pooling the interests of Federal agencies 
in health and medical service resulted late in the summer in the 
formal organization of the committee and in definite instructions 
as to the scope of its work. The committee was charged to survey 
the health and medical care activities of the Federal Government, 
to evaluate the work, to determine where the program fell short, 
and to make recommendations to the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee as to next steps. 

To accomplish such a program was a large task, but the tech- 
nical committee was fortunate in having in its membership per- 
sons already fully informed as to previous studies of medical care, 
the National Health Survey, various other investigations by offi- 
cial and nonofficial agencies, and the current administration of 
health services under the Social Security Act. Time was not lost, 
therefore, in prolonged study of reports of previous work, and 
the efforts of the committee could be directed toward evaluation 
of current activities with a view to appraising the scope and effec- 
tiveness of service being rendered, the gaps in the programs, and 
how best these gaps might be filled. Further interviews and con- 
ferences were held with responsible representatives of other Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with public assistance, work relief, public 
works, farm security, and with individuals outside the Govern- 
ment who were informed on the need for or provision of medical 
service, including persons interested in hospital administration 
and public welfare and public health administration. Throughout 
its deliberations, the committee constantly kept in mind two 
things, (1) the necessity of laying a sound foundation of public 
health services on which the structure of medical care could be 
properly built, and (2) the primary importance of providing ade- 
quately for maternity and for the care of children. 

As the studies of the technical committee progressed, two facts 
became increasingly clear: first, that existing services for the con- 
servation of national health are inadequate to secure to the citizens 
of the United States such health of body and mind as they should 
have; second, that nothing less than a national, comprehensive 
health program can lay the basis for action adequate to the na- 
tion’s needs. 
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Convinced on these two points, the committee proceeded to 
draft a report to the Interdepartmental Committee, embodying, 
first, a statement of need for a National Health Program, and 
second, the committee’s recommendations as to ways of meeting 
the need. This report was submitted to the Interdepartmental 
Committee in January, 1938. After careful consideration and 
revision the report was finally approved by the Interdepartmental 
Committee and submitted to the President in February, 1938. 
The section of the report dealing with need for a National Health 
Program was at once made available for distribution. 

On March 8, 1938, the President wrote to the chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee as follows: 


I suggest that your Committee give consideration to the desirability 
of inviting at some appropriate time representatives of the interested 
public and of the medical and other professions, to examine the health 
problems in all their major aspects and to discuss ways and means of 
dealing with these problems. 


Following this suggestion, the Interdepartmental Committee 
called the National Health Conference to meet in Washington, 
July 18 to 20, 1938, to present and discuss the needs of the people 
of this country for health and medical services and for the reduc- 
tion of the economic burdens caused by illness, as revealed by 
governmental and other studies, and to discuss steps which may be 
taken to meet these needs, as proposed by representatives of the 
Government and by members of the Conference. 

Invitations were sent to approximately 275 men and women 
from the medical professions, from public and private agencies 
actively interested in health and medical services, and from labor, 
agriculture, and other groups of citizens. A total of 176 of those 
invited attended the Conference and participated in its discussions. 
The recommendations of the Technical Committee were laid be- 
fore the Conference in complete detail. Those in attendance were 
not asked to endorse any of the specific recommendations of the 
Technical Committee. The recommendations were laid before 
the Conference and the country for attention and constructive 
criticism. During the following months many conferences were 
held by members of the Interdepartmental and Technical Com- 
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mittees with individuals, committees, and groups of individuals to 
explain and discuss the implications of the recommendations. 

During this period at least thirty-five national organizations, 
professional and nonprofessional, representing large numbers of 
individuals, went on record as favoring part or all of the recom- 
mendations of the Technical Committee. You are familiar, no 
doubt, with the action of the American Medical Association ap- 
proving in principle the first three recommendations and the 
fifth recommendation of the Technical Committee, and the 
action of the American Public Health Association and the Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improvement of Medical Care endors- 
ing in principle the objectives of the entire program. Resolutions 
or statements from seventeen other national organizations con- 
cerned with the provision of medical care have been submitted to 
the Interdepartmental Committee. Great interest in the National 
Health Program was manifested by organizations representing the 
purchasers and consumers of medical care, and action has been 
taken in favor of the entire program or of some of the recommen- 
dations by such bodies as the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress for Industrial Organization, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Associated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
the National Federation of Settlements, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American Legion, and the National Con- 
sumers’ League. 

At their request formal conferences were held during the fall 
and winter months with committees representing eighteen pro- 
fessional or nonprofessional organizations. The organizations re- 
questing these conferences include the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Public Health Association, the American 
Hospital Association, the Catholic Hospital Association, the Prot- 
estant Hospital Association, the Committee of Physicians for the 
Improvement of Medical Care, the American Dental Association, 
the National Medical Association, the National Organization for 
Public Health Nurses, the American Public Welfare Association, 
the American Association of Social Workers, the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Social Workers, the National Tuberculosis 
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Association, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the 
Birth Control Research Bureau, the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, the National Chiropractic Association, and the American 
Optometric Association. 

During this period of conference discussions the Interdepart- 
mental and Technical Committees weighed carefully the opinions 
that were expressed relating to administration, scope of program, 
methods of financing, methods of maintenance of quality of care, 
groups of the population to be included, the functions of Federal 
and state agencies, and many other problems related to the im- 
plementation of the program. As a result of these deliberations a 
final report was drawn up by the Interdepartmental Committee 
covering the essential points of the program as laid before the 
National Health Conference, but altering in one respect the orig- 
inal recommendations. This final report was submitted to the 
President in January, 1939, and transmitted by him to the Con- 
gress later in the month. 

The Technical Committee on Medical Care in formulating 
recommendations for a broad program of health and medical 
services has thus carried out, in part at least, the original instruc- 
tions of the President. The usefulness of the Interdepartmental 
Committee and its technical committees as a device for codrdinat- 
ing the work of the various departments and agencies of govern- 
ment has, in my opinion, been proven. 

In our scheme of democratic government which gives to the 
Chief Executive the responsibility for making recommendations 
to the Congress for legislative action, it is important that the tech- 
nical and administrative knowledge and experience of experts 
within the Government service, as well as from without, be made 
available to him from time to time. This, of course, may be done 
and is done through the heads of executive departments when the 
problems under consideration involve but one department. When, 
however, the need for legislative action cuts across the functions 
of several departments, as happens in the fields of health and wel- 
fare, the use of an interdepartmental committee to bring together 
facts and make recommendations to the Chief Executive has proved 
to be a valuable method of Government procedure. 
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PLANNING A NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


I. S. FALK 


HE UNITED STATES does not at present have a definitive 

national health program; it has only the outlines of a program. 
It will not truly have such a program until it embarks on a pro- 
gram, until legislation is enacted and action has begun. 

On January 23 of this year, President Roosevelt sent to Con- 
gress his special message on “Health Security,” and with it he trans- 
mitted the report and recommendations on national health pre- 
pared by the Interdepartmental Committee to Coédrdinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. These recommendations were used as the 
basis of a bill, “The National Health Act of 1939,” introduced by 
Senator Wagner. 

If you are to have a balanced picture of how the National 
Health Program of the Interdepartmental Committee came to be, 
I must take you back, at least to the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care (1927-32) whose activities represented the first major 
attempt of recent years to ascertain health needs and to formulate 
a program to meet these needs. I say that I must go back at least 
to that committee, because I am not unmindful that between 1915 
and 1920 there was a substantial movement for health insurance 
in this country, when there were eleven official state commissions 
created to study the subject, of which six brought out reports 
favoring a compulsory system. Nor am I unaware of the earlier 
studies of the Committee of One Hundred ‘on National Health, 
of which Professor Irving Fisher was chairman, summarized in its 
“Report on National Vitality—Its Wastes and Conservation,” and, 
prior to that, of the work of other individuals and commissions— 
back at least to the report of Lemuel Shattuck in Massachusetts 
in 1858. And Shattuck’s work traces its lineage to the surveys and 
reports of Chadwick and Simon in England. 
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Our thinking today is far more influenced by the reports of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care than by proposals which 
developed from earlier efforts. ‘This committee had such profound 
influence upon all succeeding work that its history deserves review. 

The idea of a committee to study problems of medical care and 
costs first entered the minds of a few physicians, sanitarians, and 
economists in 1925-26. A committee of five was self-created to 
develop plans for what eventually became the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, which came into being in May, 1927. This 
committee was composed of some fifty persons, of whom a majority 
were doctors of medicine and almost twenty were engaged in the 
private practice of medicine. The chairman was Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, then president of Leland Stanford University.1 The 
chairman of the Executive Committee was Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, 
Professor of Public Health in the Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, and the director of study was Harry H. Moore. I was, myself, 
from 1929 onward, associate director of study, in charge of research. 

The committee was created to study a problem in which, ac- 
cording to the secretary of the American Medical Association, who 
was a member, the one outstanding question was “the delivery of 
adequate scientific medical service to all the people, rich or poor, 
at a cost which can be reasonably met by them in their respective 
stations in life.” It got under way at the beginning of 1928. In 
its five-year lifetime it published twenty-six research reports, in- 
cluding surveys of the medical facilities of representative com- 
munities, studies of existing organized medical services which 
seemed to offer useful patterns for wide application, a study of 
the incidence of illness and the receipt and costs of medical care 
among 9,000 representative families in 130 communities of the 
United States, etc. Twenty-four independent studies were made by 
agencies collaborating with the committee. 

It may be said that the studies of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, supplemented by later studies, have probably 
given this country a more adequate map of the economics of 
medical care and of the health problems, a more thorough under- 


1 Late (1928-32) Secretary of the Interior in President Hoover's Cabinet. 
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standing of the whole health situation, than this country has 
generally had in attacking problems of similar magnitude. 

The committee closed its work with a final report and recom- 
mendations. The principal recommendations of the majority were 
for the encouragement of group practice and of group payment. 
The committee recommended that medical service should be fur- 
nished largely by organized groups of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
pharmacists, and other personnel organized preferably around a 
hospital; that the basic public health services be extended; that the 
costs of medical care be placed on a group payment basis “through 
the use of insurance, through the use of taxation, or through the 
use of both of these methods.” 

The majority recommended experimentation first with volun- 
tary insurance. The main minority report, subscribed to by some 
representatives of the American Medical Association and by less 
than half of the private practitioners on the committee, registered 
opposition to the idea of group practice and to insurance against 
the costs of medical care unless developed chiefly under the spon- 
sorship and control of medical societies. This minority report 
recommended that government intervention in the field of medi- 
cal care be restricted to the care of the indigent and to the pro- 
motion of the public health. 

When the report of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
was made public in November, 1932, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association referred to it editorially as “socialism and com- 
munism, inciting to revolution.” Thus, the effort of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care to formulate a health program for 
the nation which would be considered satisfactory by all the inter- 
ested parties failed. However, through its research studies the 
committee’s work laid a basis of fact and survey experience upon 
which a national health program could be built. 

It is of special interest to note that the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care was, from first to last, an entirely private and non- 
governmental organization. It represented a large-scale effort on 
the part of interested citizens to find a solution for a major social 
problem. 

The next major effort to formulate a health program for the 
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nation was made in 1934-35, under the aegis of the Committee 
on Economic Security. In 1934, President Roosevelt created, by 
executive order, this committee composed of four members of 
his cabinet and the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. He 
instructed this committee to study and to make recommendations 
as to the provision of safeguards “against misfortunes which can- 
not be wholly eliminated in this man-made world of ours.” The 
work was done under the direction of a Technical Board, of which 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, now chairman of the Social Security Board, 
was chairman, and through a staff of which Professor Edwin E. 
Witte was director. As you know, its recommendation laid the 
basis of the Social Security Act of 1935. 

The committee regarded the development of more adequate 
preventive services as the first and most inexpensive step in fur- 
nishing economic security against illness. It considered voluntary 
insurance and rejected it. The committee’s staff made an exten- 
sive review of insurance against the risks of illness, domestic and 
foreign, and prepared a tentative insurance plan believed adequate 
for the needs of American citizens with small means and appro- 
priate to existing conditions in the United States. ‘The committee 
submitted this tentative plan to a number of professional advisory 
committees. In February, 1935, the American Medical Association 
called a special meeting of its House of Delegates and reaffirmed its 
opposition to compulsory health insurance, whether undertaken 
by state or national government, and in whatever form. 

The administration concluded that the time was not yet ripe 
for constructive handling of the health-security problem beyond 
the area of the preventive measures, but suggested provision for 
further study. The Social Security Act of 1935 contains in Section 
702 an unusually broad authorization and obligation for the con- 
tinuance of research. The original draft of this section, as intro- 
duced in Congress, specifically included “health insurance” as one 
of the subjects of study and recommendations. Although this 
phrase was deleted, the text finally adopted by Congress was still 
broad enough to include health security among the subjects the 
Social Security Board was obligated by Jaw to study. 

The need for a coérdinated attack upon health and welfare prob- 
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lems continued after the passage of the Social Security Act. Indeed, 
it became even more urgent. Dr. Eliot has told how in 1935 the 
President appointed the Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities; how this, in turn, in- 
structed its Technical Committee on Medical Care to survey 
national health practices and needs; and how, out of this, even- 
tually developed the National Health Program. 

May I comment briefly on a significant characteristic of this last 
development. The work of the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care, and its planning for national health, was done—except 
for some collaborative undertakings at the technical level—en- 
tirely outside of, and apart from, Government; that committee was 
a private, nongovernmental body. The planning of a health pro- 
gram by the Committee on Economic Security and by the Interde- 
partmental Committee was, however, a governmental undertaking. 
Between 1932, when the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
finished its work, and 1934, the initiative for planning national 
health shifted from nonofficial to official realms. 

There is little that I can tell you about the planning of the 
Interdepartmental Committee’s National Health Program that 
would seem new or novel. As an experience in social planning, it 
was not esoteric. The objective of a national health program is 
plainly to provide the circumstances and instruments necessary to 
achieve the highest state of the public health practicable for the 
nation. The first step for the Technical Committee was, obviously, 
to survey the existing situation; to ascertain in what respects and 
to what degree it falls short of the practicable ideal. In carrying out 
this first step the Technical Committee made use of all available 
data and resources of information. It is no accident that the results 
of the National Health Survey were available to facilitate the plan- 
ning of a National Health Program by the Interdepartmental 
Committee. The study of health needs and health programs by 
the Committee on Economic Security had revealed some impor- 
tant gaps in available information, particularly as to the prevalence 
of chronic illness and the incidence of disability. The National 
Health Survey was designed with these needs in mind. 

Having made a diagnosis of inadequacies, it next became clear 
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to the Technical Committee that there could be no formulation 
of objectives for the Federal Government except by reference to 
national objectives. A framework of such objectives had, therefore, 
first to be designed in terms of national objectives rather than in 
terms of Federal, state, or local functions. Then the committee 
faced, as best it could, the functional questions, having regard for 
customs, practices, and objectives, and for Federal, state, and local 
division of responsibilities. 

The Technical Committee outlined its program in five broad 
recommendations. 


The first proposed that present Federal grants-in-aid to the states 
for the purpose of strengthening and developing state and local public 
health services and maternal, infant and crippled children’s services, 
should be substantially increased. It recommended that increased 
Federal grants for these purposes should begin at a relatively modest 
level and gradually but steadily increase over a ten-year period. At the 
end of the tenth year, Federal grants-in-aid to the states for public 
health services should amount to approximately $100,000,000 a year 
as compared with $8,000,000 as at present. 

To receive financial aid for these services, the states and local com- 
munities would be expected, in the aggregate, to match the Federal 
grants with their own funds. However, matching would be required 
on a basis such that the poorer states receive relatively greater assist- 
ance from the Federal Government than the wealthy states. 

The second recommendation proposed Federal financial aid to 
states, and, through the states, to the local communities, for the con- 
struction of needed hospital facilities. The committee estimated that 
this country needs some three hundred and sixty thousand additional 
hospital beds, and at least five hundred health and diagnostic centers 
in sparsely settled rural areas. To aid the states in developing these 
facilities, the Committee proposed a ten-year program of Federal 
grants, beginning with a relatively small grant in the first year. Aver- 
aged over a ten-year period, the Federal grants would be approximately 
$75,000,000 a year. These funds would need to be matched by local 
and state funds on a variable matching basis. 

The third recommendation called for Federal financial assistance 
to the states to aid them in providing medical care to the indigent and 
the medically indigent. The committee found that there are at pres- 
ent about twenty million persons who are dependent directly or in- 
directly, in whole or in part, upon some form of public assistance or 
relief. There is another group of about twenty million persons with 
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incomes so low—under $800 annually—that they are unable to finance 
medical care out of their own resources. This program would call for 
Federal expenditures in the amount of about $200,000,000 annually 
when the program attains a level of full operation. 

The fourth recommendation is in part an alternative to Recommen- 
dation Three and goes beyond it. It proposes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should give financial assistance to state programs of health 
insurance or public medical care, or combinations of the two, for 
self-supporting persons. The committee believed that the develop- 
ment of state programs, of one type or another as each state might 
decide, should be assisted by Federal grants-in-aid. 

The fifth recommendation proposed that Federal action should be 
taken to develop social insurance measures to provide for compensa- 
tion of wage loss in case of temporary or permanent disablement. It 
was thought that temporary disability insurance might best be handled 
through a Federal-state codperative program, as has been developed 
for unemployment compensation, and that permanent disability in- 
surance might be integrated into the Federal system‘ of old-age insur- 
ance.” 

Aside from the proposal for insurance against permanent dis- 
ability through the Federal old-age insurance system, these five 
recommendations contemplate that the provision of health services 
should be left to the states, with the Federal Government under- 
taking to aid the states technically and financially, and in such a 
manner that relatively greater financial aid would be extended to 
the poorer than to the wealthier states. 

It must be evident that this is in reality but the skeleton of a 
program. It is, basically, a program of Federal aid to state health 
programs. Starting from the basis of needs, the National Health 
Program outlined relationships between the Federal Government 
and the states to meet these needs, but it defined with a minimum 
of rigidity the nature of state action. In this sense, therefore, the 
program is only half, or less than half, completed. Life and reality 
can be given to it only as the states evolve comprehensive programs 
of their own design to meet their health needs. 


2Insurance against permanent disability was not included in Senator Wagner's 
health bill (S. 1620). It is, however, contained in the “Amendments to H.R. 6635” 
introduced June 15, 1939, which amend the old-age insurance system to provide for 
permanent and total disability benefits in addition to the old-age and survivorship 
benefits. 
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It must be evident that planning for national health is only 
begun. We now need not only to scrutinize and perfect our plans 
at the national level, but also to plan at the state and local levels, 
where the most complex and most fundamental questions have 
yet to be resolved. And this is inescapable, because, in any final 
sense, the provision of health service and medical care is always 
a local service. Differences among localities and states make im- 
possible and undesirable any single and common pattern. But 
within the framework of a broad and flexible national program 
there is intended to be ample latitude for the specific and the local 
which varies from the general and the national. 

The National Health Program is no finished blueprint. But, if 
the framework has been soundly planned, it offers a challenge to 
all who are concerned with health and welfare—a challenge and 
an opportunity to join as both architects and builders of our 
common house of health. 
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THE QUALITY OF MEDICAL CARE UNDER 
PUBLIC AUSPICES 


JOHN P. PETERS 


OOD MEDICINE CANNOT BE BOUGHT, but must be 
paid for. At this moment the American public is clamoring 
for medical care that it knows it does not get and probably cannot 
get under the present system. Unfortunately, too ignorant of the 
problem to know what it should demand, it has placed major 
emphasis on means of meeting costs and effecting distribution to 
the neglect of the far more important consideration of insuring 
quality. If I seem to overemphasize the Wagner bill, it is because 
this is the most immediate issue in the rapidly changing scene, and 
as good an example as any of the direction legislation is likely to 
take. 

In this attitude I refer to, the public has been abetted by econ- 
omists and sociologists who have persuaded them that the goal 
of their desires lies in such magic formulae as health insurance 
and social security. The situation has not been improved by the 
attitude of the organized medical profession which, while pro- 
claiming its solicitude for the preservation of the quality of medi- 
cal care and its fears of inexpert control of medical services, still 
lays major emphasis upon methods of finance and the disposition 
of authority. The controversy between these groups has been 
waged with such a clamor of shrill emotion that the quiet tones 
of realism voiced by liberal members of those professional groups 
who must provide the services under any useful health program 
have been drowned out completely. 

My intelligence would be in question, did I not admit that 
some expedient must be found, with the aid of government, to 
provide medical care to the great mass of the people of this nation. 
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The expediency of utilizing subsidized compulsory sickness in- 
surance as one means to achieve this end I also admit, but without 
the ebullient enthusiasm which some display. Money must be 
raised to support the costs of a health program to make medicine 
available to all the people, but various methods may be employed 
for this purpose. Each one of these may have particular virtues in 
a given case, although expediency may not permit the adoption 
in each instance of the most advantageous. But, when all is said 
and done, the best and the worst of these methods may be adapted 
equally to financing the most exemplary or the most tawdry pro- 
gram for medical care. 

One of the most commendable features of the Wagner bill is 
its care neither to prescribe nor to proscribe any method by which 
the individual states shall finance their programs for medical care 
or any procedure by which they may provide this care. Its most 
inexplicable and egregious error lies in assigning the authority 
under Title 13 for general medical care to the Social Security 
Board. This implies no aspersion upon the efficiency or integrity 
of this board, but merely questions its aptitude for the discharge 
of this particular responsibility. One thing has been reasonably 
well established, that medicine cannot, like standard commodities, 
be provided by means of cash benefits, but only by the organized 
efforts of expert professional groups. 

It may be advisable or necessary to entrust the financing of 
Title 13 with 14, which provides for disability benefits, to the 
Social Security Board; but the conduct of the program which these 
financial arrangements support must be in the hands of pro- 
fessionals. Beyond this, both in the Federal Government and in 
the states, health services of various kinds have sprung up under 
the authority of diverse agencies. Attempts to consolidate these 
meet with opposition not only from these agencies, but also from 
those whom they have served. It is feared that identity of per- 
sonnel will be sacrificed and efficiency of service impaired by such 
consolidation. I am not prepared to say just how these objections 
are to be met; I do not insist that the head of the Federal health 
authority be a physician or a public health officer. I am convinced 
that some means must be found by which, without sacrifice of 
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what has been gained in the past, a codrdinated health program 
can be built for the future. All professional groups have testified 
alike in Washington that the Wagner bill must be amended to 
provide for a single Federal authority and a central advisory 
council. 

There have been numerous estimates of the cost of providing 
medical care, of which the most important is that of the Technical 
Committee presented in the proposals to the National Health 
Conference. In this it was estimated that a satisfactory program 
could be set up at the price of $20 per capita per year. I cannot 
go into all the details that make me believe this estimate is too 
low. I can only say that estimates predicated upon existing systems 
are likely to be low. So rapidly has medicine been transformed in 
the short space of one or two generations by the entrance of 
scientific methods, that it has been impossible for comprehension 
to follow its course. Both concepts and methods of medicine are 
still following the patterns of an outworn era. But if medical care 
is to be improved it must meet the tempo of this age; it can no 
longer be conducted by the techniques of the little black bag and 
the buggy. Good medical care cannot consist merely of exposure 
of patient to physician. It requires: (1) efficient public-health 
services integrated with medical services; (2) the services of a gen- 
eral practitioner or internist; (3) access to specialists, and to 
diagnostic and therapeutic facilities; (4) hospitalization. 

In addition, there must be means for the correlation of these 
services, provision for the education of those who are to conduct 
them, and, finally, support for investigation in order that our 
powers to control and combat disease may continue to improve. 
Obviously, all these components are not included in the systems 
upon which estimates of cost have been based; but just as obvi- 
ously, no program for medical care from this day forth that omits 
any one of these components can be considered satisfactory, 
whether it is intended for the rich or the poor. There is good 
reason to believe that if our program is well devised we can afford 
to be generous, because the returns in salvaged humanity will 
amply repay us, even if they are evaluated only in terms of present 
expenditures. 
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Too little attention has been given to the growing gap between 
education and the new demands of science. The medical profession 
rightly points with pride to the high estate of medical science in 
this country; but when it attributes these achievements to its own 
efforts and connects them with the present system of practice, it 
takes undue credit to itself. The advances in education and research 
have been largely the natural result of the greater wealth of this 
nation and the diversion of large funded fortunes to the promo- 
tion of these activities. More and more discoveries can be traced, 
not to physicians practicing competitively on a_ fee-for-service 
basis, but to salaried workers in universities, research institutions, 
and hospitals. Much is contributed by physicists, chemists, biolo- 
gists, and physiologists who have not even a medical degree. The 
status of the practicing physician has become almost entirely that 
of middleman or distributor. By relegating physicians to this func- 
tion, the world is undoubtedly losing something. Among these 
physicians are some who would, if given the opportunity, turn 
their talents to productive work and thus further enhance our 
powers. But the present order is not conducive to such oppor- 
tunities. 

More vicious is the increasing lag between the potentialities 
and the accomplishments of medicine. The generation to which I 
belong, utterly unprepared, had to grab at rules of thumb, without 
full apprehension of their meaning, in order to apply scientific 
discoveries that were thrown at us. We have had to try to teach 
the youngsters committed to our care matters that were beyond 
our comprehension. Such a state of affairs cannot be allowed to 
persist. The next generation of medical men must be trained to 
know what they are doing. But a medical education is already the 
longest and most costly education that exists: at a very minimum, 
four years of college, four years of medical school, and a year as 
interne. Those who would rise above the level of mediocrity must 
prolong their training by becoming residents in some teaching 
institution or hospital on a salary that gives merely subsistence. 
And education cannot stop at this point, since science is continu- 
ously growing. The best trained man that steps into medicine in 
the year 1939, in another ten years will be no better, probably 
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worse, than the inferior product of 1949, if he does not, by some 
means, continue his education. Unless we want physicians of 
obsolete model, stamped with their year, provision must be made 
for education; it cannot be left to mere luck or the whims of 
philanthropy. Especially if we want more good physicians to go to 
rural areas and want them to remain good, they must have oppor- 
tunities for intellectual and technical growth. Title 13 of the 
Wagner bill can never offer general medical care unless it contains 
provisions for general education and investigation. And every 
other clause must be scrutinized to see whether it will further 
education and productive endeavors. 

Even if education were perfect, it would still be impossible for 
any single man to compass all the knowledge or to acquire all the 
skills now required for the diagnosis and treatment of disease. 
Specialization cannot be dispensed with if we are to have expert 
service. Medicine has been involved in the technological revolu- 
tion and must recognize the implications of this revolution. Some 
system must be devised, centered about the general practitioner 
or internist, that will insure the co6drdination of the efforts of 
specialists in the interest of the patient as a whole. For years, now, 
medical students, internes, and residents in all our best medical 
schools have been taught the benefits of group activities only to 
find that as soon as they escape from these institutions they must 
forego all the advantages of co6perative action, pursuing their 
competitive ways alone. For another reason group action is essen- 
tial. The physical properties which medicine demands have 
grown almost faster than the intellectual requirements. And with 
these appurtenances must go an army of technical assistants. It 
is to the interest of neither efficiency nor economy to have these 
paraphernalia too much multiplied and only partially utilized, 
especially when obsolescence overtakes them so rapidly. 

More hospitals and health centers are urgently needed, especially 
in certain of the poorer parts of the nation and in rural com- 
munities. But new hospitals should not be built where support of 
existing public and private facilities can be made to meet the need. 
Hospitals must be properly equipped to provide the services for 
which they are intended. They must be staffed by qualified 
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physicians and surgeons, and no person in them should be allowed 
to assume professional obligations for which he has not demon- 
strated competence. Standards of merit must be established, and 
public aid should not be given to hospitals which do not meet 
these minimum requirements. When standards of competence have 
been established, physicians who can qualify under these standards 
should, as far as possible, be allowed to participate in the activities 
of the hospitals and health centers in their communities. Under 
the present system, local hospitals, although quasi-public, philan- 
thropic institutions, are often controlled and exploited, almost as 
vested interests, by small groups of physicians and surgeons, to the 
exclusion of young men of the highest competence. This not only 
discourages well-trained physicians from establishing themselves in 
these communities, but deprives those who do enter of the educa- 
tional benefits of a hospital connection. 

Payments to the hospital and to physicians must be generous 
enough to permit the delivery of good service and opportunities 
for growth and improvement. A continuously larger proportion 
of the persons who now enter our hospitals as ward patients or 
public charges are, in other respects, self-supporting. They are 
not properly objects of charity. Whether the individual or the 
community pays for their care, the rates charged seldom equal the 
costs of this care. Usually the rate paid by the community is less 
than that paid by the individual. It is not becoming that the Gov- 
ernment should depend, for the discharge of its own proper 
obligation, upon the charitable offices of private philanthropic 
institutions and of one profession. But, whether it is fitting or 
equitable or not, it is becoming more and more impracticable as 
the proportion of persons that seeks hospitalization and the cost 
of hospitalization rise together. There seems to be some question 
whether Title 13 of the Wagner bill will permit the support of 
existing hospitals. If necessary, this Title and Title 12, which 
enables the construction of new hospitals, should be amended to 
remedy this defect. 

The strongest features of the Wagner bill are the provisions for 
expert advisory councils to direct the program. In addition, judicial 
bodies will probably be required. Most important of all, however, 
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will be the establishment of a central advisory council, a national 
health council. This should include representatives of all pro- 
fessional groups concerned, not physicians only. In the medical 
delegation there should be representatives from educational and 
scientific organizations and institutions. Perhaps lay representa- 
tives should be appointed in behalf of the consumer and taxpayer. 
But the main motive should be to assemble outstanding persons 
with imagination, expert knowledge, and critical judgment. Mem- 
bers should be appointed by, and be responsible to, the govern- 
mental authority, not to medical societies or other professional 
organizations. Organizations cannot exercise a purely judicial atti- 
tude nor give entirely unprejudiced advice on matters that concern 
their membership and special interests. 

I am inclined to think that specifications for the constitution 
of this council should be written in advance into any legislative 
measure to establish a health program. To this body we shall have 
to look for the establishment of standards on which the whole 
character of the program will depend. It is these standards, im- 
plemented and enforced by the governmental authority, to which 
we must look for protection against bureaucracy and political cor- 
ruption which so many fear; they will be our bulwarks against 
extravagance and waste. Most of all, if they are set at a high enough 
level and uncompromisingly adhered to, the program will not be 
developed faster than our resources, facilities, and personnel war- 
rant. It would be unfortunate to establish at once a uniform sys- 
tem, financed by any single method, on the whole nation. 

Experimentation and experience are needed to find suitable 
formulae, and time to develop facilities and personnel. It may 
prove well to center efforts first on the needy, in order that pat- 
terns may be found for programs for the self-supporting middle 
class. But in every move those principles should rule that will 
insure high and continually improving quality of service, regard- 
less of the economic status of those for which it is intended or the 
method by which it is financed. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


FRANZ GOLDMANN 


N ALL CIVILIZED COUNTRIES tax support of medical 
I care is a reality. Of particular significance for the United States 
is the situation in Great Britain where there has been a steady 
growth of government responsibility for organizing and providing 
physicians’, nursing, and hospital services. Recent British devel- 
opments in public medical care are characterized by four trends. 

Slowly but surely the proviso “destitution” has been abandoned 
as the sole basis of eligibility for medical care at public expense. 
A program of inclusive medical care for all who are medically 
needy has been substituted. Real impetus was given to this first 
major trend by the passage of the Local Government Act in 1929. 
That year, in fact, is as important a landmark in the development 
of tax-supported medical care in Great Britain as the year 1911 
when national health insurance was enacted. Until the promulga- 
tion of the law of 1929 two types of public medical care had been 
in existence. The first type, administered by the Board of 
Guardians under the local poor laws, was given only to the desti- 
tute and was confined to minimum services. The second type was 
administered by the public health authorities, was available to 
the general population, but provided only for treatment of certain 
diseases or selected groups of people. Under the new policy adopted 
in 1929, medical need was substituted for “pauperism”’ as the test 
for determining eligibility for public medical care. ‘The new spirit 
is expressed in the simple formula that “all assistance which can 
be lawfully provided otherwise than by way of poor relief shall be 
so provided.” 

People are now eligible for public medical care even when they 
are above the relief level if they are unable to pay for the service 
they need, i.e., the “medically needy.” The program is compre- 
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hensive. It covers both home and hospital care and includes the 
supply of drugs, home-nursing care, ambulance services, and con- 
valescent care. It is operated with the intent to substitute, even 
though step by step, adequate service for the bare minimum 
formerly furnished. It emphasizes the reorganization of institu- 
tional resources and the development of high quality in public 
general hospitals. It stresses the better codrdination of all gov- 
ernmental services for the sick in general and of the services of 
public and voluntary hospitals in particular. Administration is 
being simplified through the merging of smaller local authorities 
with larger regional units and by centralization of control under 
one authority, such as the Ministry of Health. 

The second major trend in the development of tax-supported 
medical care in Great Britain is concerned with the broadening 
scope of special services. In addition to the old established pro- 
vision for treatment of patients suffering from acute communicable 
diseases, there is an increasing attempt on the part of government 
to combine provisions for prevention with those for cure, par- 
ticularly in the control of venereal disease, tuberculosis, and 
recently of cancer. Strong efforts are being made to remove the 
economic barriers between the sick on the one hand and the 
institutions and professions, ready to give services, on the other. 

Although for a number of years in England and Wales, gov- 
ernmental agencies have been required to provide for treatment 
of children in public elementary schools and permitted to do so 
for secondary school children, within recent years the service has 
greatly increased in scope and method. The school physician can 
secure the necessary treatment for all except minor ailments in 
these ways: (1) by asking the parents to make private arrange- 
ments; (2) by referring the children to school clinics; and (3) by 
sending children to those local hospitals which have agreed to 
furnish specialists’ services. 

So many parents cannot afford private doctors’ bills that the 
first method was often found to be merely a paper proposition. 
In consequence, one of the characteristics of the recent develop- 
ments has been the growth of school clinics—including medical, 
dental, and orthopedic clinics—run by governmental agencies and 
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staffed by Government physicians employed on a part-time or 
full-time basis. These centers, which numbered about two thou- 
sand in 1936, definitely tend to develop a variety of those spe- 
cialists’ services particularly needed for the proper treatment of 
sick school children. 

Since 1929 the improvements in home medical care for de- 
pendent groups in the population have been especially significant. 
Until that year the progressive policy of health-insurance legisla- 
tion on which the British Government in behalf of wage earners 
embarked in 1911, had not been paralleled by a corresponding 
uniform policy toward those sections of the population financially 
unable to contribute to compulsory insurance. Home medical 
care for the dependent groups of the population is organized in 
the form of the so-called “‘district medical service” which provides, 
among other things, for medical attention and a supply of medi- 
cine upon the order of the welfare official. There are various 
systems of organizing these home medical services. Usually private 
practitioners are appointed to serve on a part-time basis as “dis- 
trict medical officers’; occasionally these officers are full-time. In 
London, particularly, “dispensaries” or “outdoor medical relief 
stations,’ are being developed. To a minor degree, the panel sys- 
tem, used as a rule under health insurance, is also applied to the 
organization of medical care for dependent groups. Generally 
speaking, the trend is definitely toward closer association of the 
home medical care system with hospital facilities and services. 

Although progress has undoubtedly been made through the 
assumption of responsibility for the care of dependent groups by 
public assistance, and through the organization of the district 
medical service, nevertheless, the present arrangements are con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. If medical care, now given under public 
assistance, were divorced from this department and absorbed within 
the public health administration, the dependent groups in the 
population would then be more likely to receive medical care 
under conditions similar to those for self-supporting persons. 
Under this setup administrative responsibilities for health would 
be determined by function rather than by form. 

The third major trend in the development of tax-supported 
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medical care in Great Britain is the divorce in 1929 of the pro- 
vision of general hospital facilities from its time-honored tie-up 
with the Poor Law. This new act started a complete overhauling 
of the public hospital system. The goal was to make public general 
hospitals accessible, attractive, and worth-while to all classes of the 
population. If we try to summarize the results of the ten years, 
1929-39, we find, in broad terms, the following: 

1. Many government-owned general hospital facilities are being 
developed for use by the general public. Emphasis is being laid on 
raising the quality of facilities. Provisions for convalescent care 
have been enlarged, and their importance from the viewpoint of 
both convenience and economy is generally recognized as an in- 
dispensable part of hospital service. 

2. Out-patient departments of public hospitals are being in- 
creasingly established. Their facilities are being used more and 
more often by physicians for patients eligible for national health 
insurance who need diagnosis or treatment by specialists. 

3. The method of staffing public general hospitals is being reor- 
ganized by the creation of full-time resident staffs and, usually, by 
appointment of specialists on a part-time basis. In other words, 
the policy of “honorary service” and “‘courtesy privilege” is being 
replaced by organized paid service. 

4. An administrative reform is under way which is beginning 
to break up the old distinction between special hospitals for the 
general public and general hospitals for the poor. It visualizes 
the bringing together of all governmental hospitals under one 
single administrative agency. 

5. The type of patients hospitalized in public general hospitals 
is changing. In addition to the sick who are public charges, a new 
type of patient is much more frequently being admitted to the 
public hospitals, namely, wage earners and salaried employees and 
their family dependents. These groups pay what they can. In addi- 
tion, the acutely sick, previously seldom found among the patients 
of public institutions, are now more inclined to seek treatment in 
Government hospitals. 

The growth of tax-supported provisions for medical care is of 
special importance because of the state of affairs in health in- 
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surance. In spite of slight improvements since 1911, the coverage 
and benefits under the British health insurance scheme are still 
very limited. Only employed persons—exclusive of white-collar 
workers with an income above $1,170—are eligible, and the de- 
pendents of insured persons are not within the scope of the pro- 
gram. The insured are entitled only to such care as is usually 
furnished by a general practitioner to his private patients. Hos- 
pital care is not available through compulsory insurance. No spe- 
cialist service is provided except as “extra benefit.” It is mostly in 
dentistry and ophthalmology that this service is given by some of 
the insurance societies. The British Medical Association strongly 
advocates the extension of health insurance to remedy these defects. 

As things are, hospital care for self-supporting persons with low 
income is either purchased by subscription to voluntary hospital 
insurance plans or obtained through public assistance. For spe- 
cialists’ services, insured persons and their family dependents usu- 
ally are obliged to attend out-patient departments of hospitals. 
Since diagnosis and treatment by specialists have been made avail- 
able in out-patient departments of governmental hospitals, the 
voluntary hospitals and their staffs, previously exclusively offering 
this type of service, have been relieved from a severe burden. 

The fourth major trend in the development of tax-supported 
medical care is the attempt by government to further codperation 
between governmental and voluntary hospitals. The guiding prin- 
ciples are utilization of all existing adequate facilities so as to co- 
ordinate rather than to merge the two hospital systems, and 
regional planning under which overlapping and duplication of 
hospital service are supposed to be avoided. 

Shortage of beds still remains a problem, by no means solved. 
A definite direction, however, is given to the British hospital policy 
because local governmental agencies are empowered to aid volun- 
tary hospitals with tax funds and are required to codperate with 
them as fully as possible. There is a growing understanding of 
the necessity for planning and developing hospitals on a regional 
basis rather than in correspondence with small areas such as 
counties. Furthermore, it is realized that regional authoritative 
bodies representing all groups concerned are best fitted to the 
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difficult task of laying down, watching, uniting, adjusting, devel- 
oping, and—last but not least—enforcing, the general policy. 
Finally, it is becoming increasingly apparent that a clear-cut defini- 
tion and division of functions among all available hospitals in one 
region is indispensable. It is also recognized that this distinction 
must be based upon the type of service needed in the treatment or 
care of certain diseases rather than upon patients’ ability to pay. 

The following are examples of an attempt at planning by 
differentiation in treatment facilities: the concentration of all frac- 
ture cases in public hospitals in London; the admittance of surgical 
cases to select voluntary hospitals; and the separation of infirm 
persons who primarily need help in their daily duties, from the 
chronically sick who primarily need permanent medical super- 
vision and professional nursing. 

The trend toward coérdination of governmental and voluntary 
resources is also illustrated by the policy applied to home nursing 
for sick people. The nation-wide British district nursing service, 
operated by voluntary agencies, is increasingly financed by alloca- 
tions from public funds. The supply of adequate nursing care is 
greatly promoted through payment of such subsidies to voluntary 
nursing associations, particularly in rural or sparsely settled areas, 
such as Scotland. Through the Islands and Highlands Service, the 
Government also participates in promoting curative medicine in 
rural regions by the provisions of subsidies to practicing physicians. 
An adequate supply of physicians’ services is thus furthered by 
insuring them a minimum income. Voluntary hospital services in 
these rural areas are strengthened by financial aid from public 
funds. . 

The recent developments in medical care in Great Britain which 
I have briefly outlined are of special significance. They are part 
of an attempt to tackle the intricate task of social reconstruction 
by means of a peaceful revolution in all fields. The movement is 
still young and there are many growing pains. However, the main 
point comes out quite clearly: Democracy implies obligations. One 
of them is the organization of medical care for all groups of the 
population without discrimination and at a price fair to all. 


THE CARE OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL 


Ernst P. Boas 


OR FOUR THOUSAND YEARS, mankind has been afflicted 

and devastated by all kinds of pestilential diseases. Leprosy, 
the plague, typhus, smallpox, cholera, yellow fever, malaria, ty- 
phoid fever, and the dysenteries have prematurely killed millions 
of individuals, and have played a determining role in the lives 
of peoples and the development and decay of nations. The terror 
inspired by these plagues early led to vigorous, though usually 
ineffectual methods of control. The isolation of lepers and the 
quarantine regulations of the Middle Ages are examples of such 
efforts. Society was prepared to exert sufficient legal and moral 
authority to protect itself, so that with the growth of bacteriology, 
immunology, and sanitary science, public-health officials were 
given power to apply the new scientific knowledge in the exter- 
mination of these pestilences. Although this modern scientific era 
comprises a bare 150 years, this form of preventive medicine has 
been singularly successful so that these diseases today occur only 
sporadically among civilized nations, and any minor epidemic 
outbreak at once leads to vigorous measures of control. 

With victory over these fulminating plagues assured, public- 
health officials have turned their attention to other infectious 
diseases that are less dramatic in their manifestations but are 
responsible for a vast amount of death and disability. A genera- 
tion ago the attack on tuberculosis and the diarrheal diseases of 
infancy was mobilized; more recently the infectious diseases of 
childhood, diphtheria in particular, were included in the cam- 
paign, and today we witness the first major attempt at the eradica- 
tion of syphilis. 

With the great reduction in fatalities from infectious disease, 
the inroads of the so-called degenerative or chronic diseases be- 
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come evident. We escape the invasions of microorganisms to suc- 
cumb to diseases obscure in origin and chronic in character. 
Seventy years ago these chronic diseases caused only one-fifteenth 
of all deaths; today they are responsible for as many as one-half. 
To an even greater extent they determine a tremendous volume of 
illness and invalidity. Whereas an acute infectious disease quickly 
results in recovery or death, death from a chronic disease is pre- 
ceded by years of sickness, so that the social significance of these 
chronic diseases cannot be measured by mortality tables alone. 

Over 60 percent of all deaths now occur after the age of forty- 
five, and of this total nearly two-thirds are accounted for by 
chronic diseases of the heart and arteries, Bright’s disease, cere- 
bral hemorrhage, cancer, and diabetes. Much of the increase in 
chronic diseases is a result of aging of the population. ‘Today there 
are 3,900,000 more individuals over the age of fifty in this country 
than there were two generations ago. 

The National Health Survey estimates that twenty-three million 
persons in the United States have some chronic disease and that a 
minimum of 1,500,000 are disabled for such long periods of time 
(twelve months or more) that they may be considered chronic 
invalids. 

Eight percent of persons with chronic illnesses are children 
under the age of fifteen; 8 percent, individuals between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five; one-third are young adults from twenty- 
five to forty-four years of age; one-third are in the age group be- 
tween forty-five and sixty-four; and 16 per cent are sixty-five years 
of age or older. The problem is one of the productive years of life. 
Full 70 percent of the cases occur in persons under fifty-five years 
of age. 

Chronic illness is a great destructive force in society. It is re- 
sponsible for most of the unemployables on relief; it fills our alms- 
houses and homes for incurables with crippled invalids; it con- 
tributes a large proportion to the population of our hospitals and 
homes for the aged. It carries in its wake unemployment, destitu- 
tion, neglect of home, neglect of children, disorganization of family 
life, and dissipation of community resources. Control of the inroads 
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chronic illness makes on the individual and society can be effected 
through comprehensive study and social planning. 

An understanding of the medical and social problems of the 
chronic sick is best gained by grouping them according to the 
medical care that they require. The chronic sick require different 
types of care according to their medical needs. It has been found 
convenient to establish three distinct classes: 


Class A—Patients requiring medical care for diagnosis and 
treatment 

Class B—Patients requiring chiefly skilled nursing care 

Class C—Patients requiring only custodial care 


Each type of care may be given either in an institution or at 
home. Patients in classes A and B often need highly specialized 
hospital care, quite analogous to that provided by a general hos- 
pital, but they need it for periods of many months. For them, a 
true hospital for chronic diseases offers the only solution. Many 
patients in class A are ambulant, although they are too sick to fol- 
low their accustomed occupations, and can be treated by their 
physicians or in out-patient clinics. 

For patients in class C, simple custodial care is sufficient. With 
a system of home care, properly organized, and the addition of 
some form of invalidity pension or allowance many of these pa- 
tients could remain in their homes. They must be cared for in 
institutions, not for medical reasons, but because poverty, usually 
brought on or accentuated by the long-drawn-out antecedent ill- 
ness, has made home care impossible. 

The provision of adequate care for the class A patient is a con- 
structive effort which often leads to whole or partial rehabilitation 
and to economic relief from the burden of illness. Improvement 
cannot be expected in the case of class B and C patients, but they 
need relief on humanitarian grounds. 

The care of the chronic sick is primarily a responsibility of the 
local government, city or county, if necessary with the assistance 
of the state. Past experience with tuberculosis and insanity, which 
are special forms of chronic illness, has demonstrated that the solu- 
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tion of the problem cannot await the accident of private phi- 
lanthropy. 

The prime need in every community is the establishment of a 
policy for the care of the chronic sick, and a coérdination of the 
various facilities, governmental and voluntary, that may be em- 
ployed in their care. Existing institutions represent a haphazard 
development which has not been guided by any consistent policy. 
They are often administered by different municipal departments. 
Responsibility for the whole plan must be placed on one par- 
ticular branch of the local government. In some communities it 
will be the hospital department, in others, the department of pub- 
lic welfare, and in still others the department of health. Those 
in charge must have the authority and means to carry out a com- 
prehensive program embracing care in general hospitals, hospitals 
for chronic diseases, custodial homes, out-patient clinics, and 
medical care in the home. 

During the past decades there has been a growing tendency to 
keep dependents of all sorts out of institutions and to maintain 
them in their homes. An adult, crippled by illness, should not be 
forced for economic reasons alone to bear the added burden of 
separation from his family and associates and be segregated in an 
institution. With a certain amount of public assistance many 
chronic invalids can remain at home, and be well cared for most of 
their lives. Often this is the happiest and most economical solu- 
tion for the patient and for his family. The actual organization of 
a system of home medical care of the chronic sick must depend on 
local conditions, the size of the community, and the existing medi- 
cal institutions. Some form of visiting-physician and visiting-nurse 
service must be supplied. 

Many of the homebound chronic sick do not require such highly 
skilled care as is provided by trained nurses. For them, trained 
attendants under the supervision of a trained nurse can give all 
the necessary service. In other instances the chief need is for a 
visiting housekeeper. Since chronic diseases are usually compli- 
cated by social factors, medical social service is a necessary part of 
a department of home care for chronic patients. The suitability of 
any particular case for home care must be decided by the joint 
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judgment of physician and social worker. When the home is un- 
suitable, home care becomes impossible. 

In the case of many families whose breadwinner is sick with a 
chronic illness, the furnishing of medical and nursing services is 
not enough to enable the patient to get better and the family to 
survive. This has been recognized in some states in the case of cer- 
tain special diseases, tuberculosis and insanity in particular. In- 
validity allowances must be provided. The social consequences of 
invalidism of younger individuals is far greater than in the case 
of the aged, because they still have growing children who depend 
on them for support. The economy of providing medical care to 
prevent permanent disability is obvious; and we are beginning to 
realize that it is poor economy to permit the burden of those 
severely disabled to impair the efficiency of others. 

Many of the chronic sick who need active medical care belong 
in the wards of a general hospital. Only when careful study has 
revealed that medical care must be prolonged should these patients 
be transferred to an institution specially designed for their recep- 
tion. Out-patient clinics should be the first line of defense in the 
fight against chronic diseases. Special clinics for heart diseases, 
diabetes, asthma, gastrointestinal disorders, and arthritis are being 
established in increasing numbers, and their work is on a rising 
standard of excellence. The concentration of like cases in great 
numbers, their study by physicians especially interested in their 
diseases, their equipment with all the special diagnostic and thera- 
peutic devices, make it possible for such special clinics to give ex- 
cellent medical care to the ambulant chronic sick. 

In larger cities a hospital for chronic diseases must be the nucleus 
of the service for the chronic sick. Such a hospital cannot be estab- 
lished through the makeshift adaptation of an obsolete building 
of a general hospital, or mayhap of a county home. It must be 
designed, equipped, and staffed much like a general hospital, and 
must be prepared to retain its patients for prolonged periods, as 
long as they need active medical care. Only when the disease has 
become arrested or inactive may the patients be transferred to a 
custodial home. In a larger community it is better to establish a 
custodial home for the chronic sick in connection with the hospital 
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for chronic diseases. The problem is not one of supplying medical 
care, but of providing a decent home, for most of the patients will 
remain in the custodial section for the rest of their lives. 

Smaller communities cannot establish all of these separate 
facilities, but with planning they can supply all of the essential 
services. A unit of the general hospital, or of the tuberculosis hos- 
pital, can be set aside to function as a hospital for chronic diseases. 
This should be the central clearing station for all cases. With 
proper social service and with provisions for home medical and 
nursing care many of the custodial type of the chronic sick can be 
cared for in their own homes after preliminary study in the 
hospital. 

The public home or almshouse in most communities has been 
the only refuge of the dependent chronic sick. It has received 
young and old, sick and disabled. Little discrimination has been 
employed in adapting institutional resources to the needs of the 
patients. Even today many seem to think that the almshouse can, 
without appreciable change of its facilities and personnel, be con- 
verted into a home, or even into a hospital, for the chronic sick. 
Some of the larger institutions can, undoubtedly, be suitably 
altered and adequately staffed to fill this need. But we must dis- 
abuse ourselves of the idea that a ramshackle building is good 
enough for the chronic sick. In many instances two or more coun- 
ties can pool their resources to maintain one adequate institution. 
To establish and maintain proper standards of care, it is essential 
that the State Board of Welfare have some control of the care given 
to the chronic sick, both within and without institutions. One of 
the greatest impediments to the development of proper care has 
been that in too many instances it is left by law to the local poor 
commissions, who are without technical knowledge, and who are 
more interested in keeping the tax rates low than in providing ade- 
quate service to the sick. 

There is a growing acceptance by the community of responsi- 
bility for the provision of medical care for those who need it. All 
plans for medical care must be made with a full awareness of the 
needs of the chronic sick, since chronic diseases are a major 
menace to the health and economic security of the nation. 


THE YOUNG ADULT KNOCKS AT OUR DOORS 


OwEN R. LOvEjoy 


Y PRESENT FUNCTION is to explain why those we call 
youth or young adults present a problem to group-work 
agencies. Others must face the tougher task of telling us how this 
problem can be solved. The parts of our subject are few in num- 
ber. 

In the first place, youth shares all the major problems of so- 
ciety with all other age groups. For example, the economic status 
of youth is a status shared by all age groups, and it cannot be sub- 
stantially improved except by general policies through which the 
status of our entire population would be correspondingly affected. 
Housing, family incomes, agricultural economy, good roads, wages 
and hours of labor, health service, and the major items of govern- 
ment in a democracy are factors in a status of general welfare in 
which youth shares with all age groups the assets and liabilities. 

The most pressing needs of youth cannot be alleviated—much 
less cured—until certain fundamental improvements affect the 
undergirding of our entire social structure. 

The attempt to bring adequate educational opportunities to 
the young men and women of the Appalachian region, while their 
barest physical wants are as meagerly served as are those of their 
work-bent parents and their half-clad little brothers and sisters; 
or the attempt to give vocational guidance to a boy in the dust 
bowl whose eyes are sore with the same cloud that hangs over the 
home and whose community has no vocations into which to guide 
him—these are samples of the futility of attempting to segregate 
youth from other age groups and solve its problems while the 
rest go unsolved. 

We are still struggling with the imaginary problem of existing 
in a state of poverty and want, and youth shares all the disad- 
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vantages of a failure to recognize that, in America at least, we have 
passed from the debit to the credit side of the ledger. Youth shares 
with the family the depressing hangover of a primitive scarcity 
ideology. 

We find society mobilized to cure social ills rather than to pre- 
vent them. We are prone to study disease instead of health; to 
work for the abolition of illiteracy instead of for education; for 
prevention or cure of juvenile delinquency instead of for training 
in social behavior; for the minimum wage instead of for free cir- 
culation of purchasing power; for rigorous limitation of industrial 
production—whether by employer or employee—rather than for 
the furnishing of goods to meet an ever rising standard of com- 
fortable living; and for the limitation of crops instead of the 
stimulation of consumption. 

Thus it is seen that whatever major problems society faces— 
whether due to ignorance, tradition, poverty, or the following of 
false gods—are also shared by youth. 

But, in addition to the problems common to all ages and which 
young adults share, there are other problems peculiar to this age 
group entitling them to special consideration. The following are 
a few of the significant items which combine to justify an attempt 
to focus public attention on problems peculiar to youth and to 
propose means for meeting their needs. 

1. Youth comprise at least one-third of all the unemployed 
“employables” in our country today. 

2. Youth—twelve to twenty-four—constitute almost 100 percent 
of the enrollment in our secondary schools and colleges. 

3. Many applicants for jobs (at employment agencies) who have 
no vocational experience by which they can be classified are youth. 

4. The entire discussion of juvenile delinquency—its causes, 
prevention, treatment, and cure—relates to youth between twelve 
and eighteen years of age. 

5. It is mainly from youth that enlistments are drawn for the 
Army, Navy, and other service in national defense. Many posi- 
tions in local, state, and Federal civil service are limited to appli- 
cants under twenty-five years of age. 

6. The problems of marriage and the establishment of a home 
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are centered within this age group. Recent researches and field 
studies indicate that while the majority of normal youth desire 
marriage and look forward to the establishment of a home and 
family, their plans are frequently delayed or frustrated on account 
of economic pressure, dependence of parents, unemployment, pro- 
longed preparation, especially for the professions, and the meager 
outlook in manual trades or unskilled occupations. 

7. Over 40 percent of births in the United States are to fam- 
ilies within this age group, many to mothers only twelve years of 
age. All programs for enlightening the public on prenatal and 
maternity care, child culture and protection, and preschool train- 
ing must concentrate on this age group if they are to have any 
national significance. 

The young adult group, moreover, presents a peculiar problem 
because youth is less inclined than formerly to accept the leader- 
ship of age blindly. Thus the very foundations of all our social 
institutions are involved. This is an age of inquiry, and youth— 
no longer content to fill the role of the obedient pupil—is under- 
taking to ask some questions himself and to put us and our insti- 
tutions on the spot. This is a situation which should put us on 
our mettle, but also inspire our hope and our enthusiasm. 

Past the highly impressionable days of childhood and adoles- 
cence, youth has not yet been so buffeted by the defeats that often 
bruise the mature as to lose its enthusiasms or to become disillu- 
sioned. Antisocial habits are not yet fixed, attitudes toward domi- 
nant social patterns are flexible, physical and mental faculties are 
at flood tide. Scientific research among primitive peoples indi- 
cates that the major steps by which the human race has departed 
from patterns inherited from its long line of brute ancestry have 
been taken by the initiative of youth in breaking or amending 
laws, ignoring established customs, trampling on cherished folk- 
ways, denying the sacredness of ancient traditions, superstitions, 
and faiths, and generally challenging the right of the past to 
dominate the future.* 

Perhaps it is for this very reason—the critical attitude of youth, 
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the tendency to plunge ahead in matters of social reform, eco- 
nomic readjustment, and political revolution, without regard to 
the long lessons of human history—that we are face to face with 
the fourth phase of our problem. It is simply the fact that service 
to youth lags behind all other forms of social work. 

This offers a direct and inspiring challenge to the Group Work 
Agency and the professional group worker. Here is virgin soil— 
an unexploited new continent of opportunity. 

The development of “social work” in America has been within 
the past fifty years. During this period social welfare activities 
have been lifted from the plane of “Lady Bountiful” philanthropy 
and the Horatio Alger adventures to the level of trained service. 
Methods of solving problems of sanitation, housing, child care, 
food distribution, service to the handicapped, employment, and 
relief are now looked upon as matters of major social significance. 
America still includes communities in which congestion, dimly 
lighted streets, absence of facilities for recreation leave large per- 
centages of their population exposed to ill health, ignorance, and 
crime, but the scene is progressively improving. 

The care of dependent children is now considered a fine art 
requiring skill and training. Not everywhere! There are still sec- 
tions of the country in which orphan children are offered almost 
from door to door to anyone “‘benevolent’’ enough to adopt them. 
There are children’s agencies in which the practice of finding 
foster homes is so primitive that until lately these defenseless 
little ones have been exhibited in church or movie house to those 
who were invited to come and look them over and make their 
selection—reminding one of the earlier slave auction block, ex- 
cept that in this later transaction even the defensive motive of 
economic interest was absent. However, such practices are hap- 
pily rare. 

The same evolution of ideal and practice has occurred in rela- 
tion to the aged. Within the lifetime of some of you the vivid pic- 
ture drawn by the Michigan poet, Will Carlton, “Over the Hills 
to the Poorhouse,” is indelibly stamped on the walls of memory. 
Old age is at long last being accorded brighter experiences for 
its closing chapter. 
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So also the infirm, the mentally diseased, the handicapped, the 
feeble-minded are beginning to be regarded as appropriate recipi- 
ents of scientific social care, a service long recognized as due the 
physically sick. The awakening of the entire country to the need 
for this type of service is indicated by the Social Security Act 
under which our population through taxation accepts the obliga- 
tion to ease the burdens of infirmity, age, and poverty. 

In all these instances is witnessed a growing sense of community 
obligation and recognition of need for coérdinated action. Child- 
hood and age seem well on the way to enjoy a fair share of the 
stock of enlightenment, comfort, and security our rising standard 
of living makes possible. 

In these essential respects youth lags behind. Not only are meth- 
ods of meeting his needs often pitifully primitive, but commu- 
nity action or even community consciousness is frequently absent. 
The adolescent has only recently been discovered and, having 
been discovered, the experts are busily trying to decide what to do 
with him. His older brother, “‘youth,” is just emerging—bursting, 
rather—upon the scene, and we have agreed on only one fact 
about him thus far: He is the animated portion of what the world 
has identified as the “youth problem.” 

This means that the human who has passed to this stage of his 
development is released from the close bonds of parental custody 
either as to care or discipline, is let out of school, drops or is 
pushed out of the Hi-Y, the Scouts, the Boys’ Club, the 4-H Club, 
and other groups created by a mature community to serve him 
but which offer no further appeal to his interest or find him lack- 
ing in the spirit of “codperation” which would make the life of 
the club leader happy and his reports rosy. Among the positive 
results of such organized neglect may be recorded the following: 
(1) 50 percent are out of school, never to return; (2) 3,000,000 
are both out of school and out of work; (3) the highest percentage 
of court commitments for delinquency or crime is at nineteen 
years of age. Here are three distinct and ponderable facts about 
our American society worthy of the most thorough and states- 
manlike consideration that interest and intelligence can enlist. 

It is fortunate that a type of agency is developing within the 
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social-service field which holds promise of meeting this situation— 
the group-work agency. It has been slow to receive its professional 
christening. The Lady Bountiful, Horatio Alger, the solitary case 
worker, the individual philanthropist—all these have come, been 
honored, criticized, evaluated, christened, and trained, before that 
earliest and most natural of all human traits became sufficiently 
conscious of itself to take upon itself a name and to grow up to 
group consciousness. 

That it has come to this consciousness at this time is fortunate 
for the reason that a different approach and a different technique 
must be applied in dealing with the problems of the young adult 
than have motivated and directed much of the service to children, 
the aged, and the variously handicapped. Pity, protection, sup- 
port are not the implements to be used here. Youth is not asking 
our sympathy, but our understanding; not asking to be carried, 
but for loads to carry; not for gifts, but for opportunity; not for 
refuge, but for adventure and responsibility. 

Among the assets accruing from our financial and industrial 
depression—as a partial offset to its tragic losses—is the ripening 
of purpose and vision among youth themselves. If there existed an 
idea that American youth needed or desired to be carried on the 
back of maturity, these recent trying years have dispelled it. Our 
young people have discovered leaders among themselves. They 
have given expression to new and bold methods of meeting poli- 
tical and economic problems that have long baffled mature “‘prac- 
tical men” or savants. They have scoffed at some of the idols and 
sacred cows of orthodox business practice and moral codes, both 


public and _ personal. 

Among the many youth organizations springing up in all types 
of communities—in colleges, high schools, churches, labor unions, 
and other local groups—anxious patriots believe they discover 
radical tendencies. It is frequently charged that these youth organ- 
izations are honeycombed with communism. Calm reflection 
would seem to indicate one of two answers to this charge, and 
neither answer is the attempt to silence the voice of youth or to 
break up their meetings. Perhaps no better advice could be of- 
fered some of our jittery superpatriots who are always finding our 
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Federal Constitution and national institutions on the brink of 
ruin than to seek out some land where all their thinking can be 
done for them and every act of their life be controlled by a 
dictator. 

There appears slight cause for concern about the radical tend- 
encies of youth. If any have ceased to take our mature wisdom 
without a grain of skepticism, extensive inquiry into the attitudes 
of American youth presents convincing evidence that in general 
they are bewildered, uninformed, not interested in the major 
problems that rock the nations of the world, and have no decided 
opinions on what they believe, think, or desire. The chief fear of 
those who know that upon these shoulders will rest the solution 
of national and international problems in the next generation, 
should be that they will permit themselves to bog down and ac- 
cept the world and hand it on to the next generation as distraught 
and defective as it has been handed on to them. 

For example, in a recent inquiry among youth in Maryland, it 
was found that 66 percent of the twenty-two-year-olds had failed 
to vote. This negative attitude of those who are within the next 
few years to represent responsible maturity is by far the most 
ominous symptom in the attitude of youth. 

Between these two extremes—a small, aggressive, ultraradical 
group that has impressed the public by its vocal insistence, and 
the larger body of plastic juvenile life never yet brought into 
any social shape, but inclined to accept our world as they find it— 
there stands this stalwart body of young American manhood and 
womanhood, keen, industrious, eager, ambitious, socially minded, 
who accept the world into which they have come, not without 
questioning or critical evaluation, but also not without faith and 
confidence. Whether proposals advanced by this youthful group 
are wise or ill-advised, the important fact is that they have dem- 
onstrated that youth are partners to respect and not puppets to be 
manipulated. Here, then, is the varied group to which the services 
of the group-work agencies will address themselves. 

In the vitalizing of our educational system, the extension of 
health service, the adjustment to occupations offering both a live- 
lihood and the nourishing of that creative ambition which lives 
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in all normal humans, and particularly in the most natural of all 
human expressions—the field of recreation—lies the problem of 
the group worker. 

In primitive society social changes come slowly. Generations— 
sometimes centuries—intervene between the birth of a new idea 
and its social acceptance. Today these changes come with lightning 
rapidity. What society will be twenty-five years from today is al- 
ready being determined by what our youth are weighing, discard- 
ing, or accepting. How can our social pattern, such of our folk- 
ways and traditions as point toward further racial development, 
and our faith that, amid the ancient ruins the past holds the key 
to the future, be so transmitted as to furnish youth a philosophy 
by which he can tackle his own life problem? This, in my judg- 
ment, is the comprehensive task which lies before the group 
worker. 


JOB PREPARATION AND JUVENILE GUIDANCE 
ON A NATIONAL FRONT 


Mary H. S. Hayes 


HEN THE YOUTH ADMINISTRATION came into 
being in the summer of 1935 we were faced with the prob- 
lem of trying to assist some half-million young people. Our 
limitation to a half million was conditioned only by the funds 
appropriated to us by Congress and, in no sense, represented the 
group that should have the benefit of what the N.Y.A. had to offer. 
For more than half of this group, the N.Y.A.’s service has taken 
the form of educational aid. During the month of March of this 
year, 266,419 young people were receiving aid to enable them to 
attend secondary schools, and 109,423 were receiving assistance 
to enable them to complete their college education or to do grad- 
uate work. These students were attending 25,898 secondary schools 
and 1,651 colleges. This aid is not a grant or a dole, but is pay in 
return for work performed. For this group, there is clearly a job 
of guidance to be done in the selection of the young people who 
should receive this assistance and in choosing the type of educa- 
tional institution they will attend. 

But the Youth Administration has, very wisely, I think, turned 
this responsibility over to the educational authorities in question. 
Any individual youth makes his application directly to the head 
of the educational institution which he wishes to attend, and it is 
that educator who decides whether he shall or shall not receive it, 
and who advises the type of service which he will give the institu- 
tion in return for the money he will receive. The N.Y.A.’s part in 
this procedure is primarily to foot the bill. In other words, the 
N.Y.A. feels very definitely that for those young people anxious 
to obtain, and capable of receiving, further education of the sort 
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provided by public secondary schools and the nonprofit-making 
colleges, it wants to see that the lack of financial resources does 
not prevent them from obtaining it, but the responsibility for the 
guidance of youth in school belongs to the educational system. 

It is the other group of young people, for whom further school- 
ing is not the answer, that the N.Y.A. recognizes as its unique 
problem. Either they have completed the work offered by the 
educational institutions of their community or they have reached 
the saturation point of what they are able or willing to absorb of 
the sort of training their particular school offers. 

The enumerated check of the Biggers Census of Unemployment 
in November, 1937, showed that there were 3,395,000 totally un- 
employed youth (fifteen to twenty-four), 1,502,000 partially unem- 
ployed, and 528,000 who were receiving emergency work in the 
N.Y.A., the C.C.C., or W.P.A., making a total of 5,425,000. This, 
then, is the group of young people which the N.Y.A. and Civilian 
Conservation Camps have sought to service. The Civilian Con- 
servation Camps as of March, 1939, had a registration of 286,168. 
The N.Y.A. had on work projects during this month, 235,475. 
Work-experience for 235,475 is a negligible figure in comparison 
with the need, but at the same time it provides the largest unse- 
lected sample of a nationally distributed group that has ever been 
worked with. 

The National Youth Administration in its service to this group 
has tried to recognize both the individual differences in these 
young people and the individual differences in the local environ- 
ment to which they must be adjusted. In this current group of 
235,475 there are Negroes from the Deep South whose education 
is negligible, there are Spanish-Americans in New Mexico who 
speak no English, and there are French-Canadians in Maine who 
also must be given directions in their native tongue; there are 
youth in states like Utah where the educational regulations are 
so high that practically every youth in the state has been in school 
up to his eighteenth birthday, and there are other states where, 
because of lack of schools and absence of school-leaving laws—or 
rather of provision for the enforcement of these laws—the average 
educational attainment is the fourth grade; there are youth from 
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highly industrialized communities and youth from the tenant 
farms of the Deep South and the isolated mountain regions of 
eastern Kentucky. What then, in terms of the established pro- 
cedure and practice of vocational guidance, is the Youth Adminis- 
tration able to do for these 235,475? 

One must realize that it has been one of the fundamental tenets 
of the Youth Administration that the greatest possible percentage 
of the funds at its disposal shall find its way into the pockets of 
these young people, and the smallest amount possible allocated 
to administrative charges. For this reason, then, the necessity of 
providing a form of guidance at a low per capita cost has been put 
squarely on the shoulders of the Youth Administration. 

This is how the Youth Administration has tried to meet this 
problem. To speak first of what I said we could not do, i.e., to give 
intensive individual counseling, we have, in eleven communities, 
where it was possible to obtain technical assistance from codperat- 
ing sponsors, set up consultation services where the young job- 
seeker’s talents and preferences are analyzed and information is 
given him about possible lines of employment and training. These 
are operating in accordance with the best established techniques, 
and with highly trained personnel. 

We have prepared for distribution eighty-eight industrial or 
occupational studies which seek to give a picture of various lines 
of industry, their growth or decline, their national distribution, 
the kind of skills required in their various operations, and the 
general conditions of work. In the preparation of these industrial 
studies various states have assumed the responsibility for making 
studies of the dominant industries of their states. Ohio, for 
example, has brought cut a study of the rubber industry; Wash- 
ington has done one of the lumber industry; Wisconsin has pre- 
pared a study of the various dairy-products industries; Florida, 
one of the citrus fruit-growing industry; California, one of the 
aviation-manufacturing industry; North Carolina, one of the 
cigarette-making industry; and Illinois one of the garment-making 
industry and the meat-packing industry. Texas has a study of the 
petroleum industry, and Kentucky has prepared one on the science 
and art of horse breeding. These studies have been used in three 
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ways. They have been condensed into small occupational briefs 
which are put into the hands of young people; they have been 
used as the material for the job-information classes which have 
been established for out-of-school youth in eleven states; and they 
nave been used as the basis for weekly radio programs on occupa- 
tions which are going on in seventeen states. 

In eighteen states, directories of opportunities for training have 
been prepared. These directories provide information on the 
various types of vocational or college training offered within the 
state with information as to entrance requirements, tuition, living 
costs, length of course, and all other information that is so neces- 
sary for a young person to have, and so difficult to obtain. 

For these 235,475 young people we have provided as wide a 
variation as possible of work projects in order to offer a work ex- 
perience which is in line with their capacities and interests and, 
where possible, to provide experience in a line of work in which 
they later may be absorbed by private industry. ‘These include such 
outdoor projects as the building of foot-bridges, making concrete 
picnic tables and barbecue pits, building bus shelters and small 
schoolhouses in poverty-stricken communities, terracing for soil 
erosion, grading, planting shrubs, and otherwise beautifying pub- 
lic grounds, and the control of insect pests and noxious weeds. In 
many cities the work projects take the form of shops where boys 
are engaged in repairing and conditioning publicly owned auto- 
mobiles, in making school desks and nursery school furniture; 
the girls are employed at making clothing for families on relief, 
the preparation of hospital supplies, and canning vegetables for 
public institutions. For those young people who have had some 
experience in commercial work, work projects have enabled them 
to keep up their clerical skills through employment in the offices 
of various public agencies, and the talents of those with special 
abilities have been utilized in art, music, and handicraft projects. 
Resident projects have been established in rural communities 
where young people live so far apart that it was not possible to 
bring them together on a local project. 

The final step in any vocational-guidance program is the giving 
of assistance to the young person in obtaining a regular job, and 
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to this end the National Youth Administration has been respon- 
sible for the establishment of junior employment divisions of State 
Employment Services in 127 cities of thirty-nine states. To these 
oflices have come nearly a half million young people between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five (473,690) with the majority 
(64 per cent) falling between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. 
They represent a wide divergence of educational attainment; 20 
percent have had only an eighth-grade education or less, 34 percent 
are high school drop-outs, 45 percent are high school graduates, 
and 1 percent have been graduated from college. A third of them 
(33 percent) have never worked before. Of this number, jobs in 
private industry have been secured for 190,641. 

Coming back again to the statement that I made earlier, the 
guidance program of the N.Y.A. is one that has, by necessity, been 
compelled to count the per capita cost. It has, therefore, attempted 
to provide a skeleton program which could be applied on a quan- 
tity basis. We have sought to select young people for our various 
work projects in line with their interests and transfer them from 
one project to another in terms of the abilities that they show on 
the work. This selection and transfer has not been done by trained 
vocational counselors or on the basis of carefully applied psycho- 
metric tests. It has been done by some 7,700 foremen who have 
secured what knowledge they have of the principles of vocational 
guidance from such information as it has been possible to furnish 
them through supervisors’ institutes. But these 7,700 foremen and 
supervisors were picked for their job for two reasons, because they 
knew the work to be done (that is, for example, they were practical 
carpenters or power machine operators) and because they had 
a natural sympathy and interest in young people. And the Youth 
Administration has relied on these two qualities to do the job. 

Again, in our placement offices we have chosen as placement 
counselors people who knew the field of industry from the prac- 
tical experience of punching a time clock and who have conse- 
quently advised young people on the basis of a realistic situation 
rather than a theoretical one. In connection with our occupational 
classes and our radio programs we have called upon the services, 
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not of trained counselors, but of those practical trades people in 
the community who could be drafted. 

I am proud of the program of guidance in the N.Y.A. I am 
proud of it for a negative and for a positive reason. First, we have 
not attempted to use, with a nonprofessional group, the techniques 
which a professional group has developed. And second, we have 
held to the principles of guidance on both fronts. We have aimed 
to consider young people as individuals and, because this is a 
national program, we have recognized the varying conditions of 
the local situation. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH YOUNG PEOPLE UNDER 
DEMOCRATIC, AUTOCRATIC, AND LAISSEZ- 
FAIRE ATMOSPHERES 


DAN L. ADLER, RONALD LIPPITT, AND RALPH K. WHITE 


NTIL NOW THE WORD “EXPERIMENT” in social 
U group work has usually implied the trying out of some new 
techniques based, perhaps, on common sense or on hunch. In 
physics and chemistry and other more mature sciences, however, 
the word “experiment” has a further connotation. It means more 
than merely trying something new. It implies a rigorous attempt 
to hold constant all variables in a situation except one, which 
can be systematically manipulated by the research worker. This 
isolation of one variable is essential to establishing clear rela- 
tionships between cause and effect. 

During the last three years we have attempted, at the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, to attack one area of group psy- 
chology, using experimental techniques in the sense just outlined. 
The variable which we have attempted to isolate is that of “group 
atmosphere,” specifically atmospheres of autocracy, democracy, 
and laissez faire. As you will note in a moment, “group atmos- 
phere” has been defined from clear-cut behavior observations 
rather than merely in an impressionistic way. We have tried to 
explore the psychologica! effects of democratic and autocratic types 
of leadership, using experimental controls that are just as carefully 
planned, just as scientific as those the physicist uses in his lab- 
oratory. 

From the point of view of methodology of experimental group 
work we have two major questions to answer: How can we 
observe objectively the behavior of a group for purposes of quan- 
titative analysis? How can we manipulate, in a natural manner, 
the life of an experimental group? 
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If we are going to get a good picture of the group, it is necessary 
to observe the group, to record aspects that characterize the group 
as a whole and not simply the parts of the group considered sepa- 
rately. Our observations were planned with this basic necessity 
in mind. For each of our small clubs of five boys we had two 
stenographers taking down a verbatim record of everything that 
was said; we had one observer taking a quantitative record of 
all the social interactions in such categories as dominating, sub- 
missive, or objective behavior; we had one observer concentrating 
on the structure of the group, noting who was working with 
whom, whether the group was well or poorly organized, whether 
there was little or much spontaneous coéperation, whether the 
group was held together by leader pressure or by spontaneous 
choice, etc.; finally, we had one observer who kept a running 
account of everything in the group as a whole that seemed psy- 
chologically interesting or important. This observer noted such 
things as increasing tension in the group, increasing irritability, 
general enthusiasm, mischief-making, horseplay, loafing, bore- 
dom, friendliness, etc. In this way we obtained a large amount of 
psychologically interesting data, most of it in such form that the 
quantitative methods of science could be applied to it, and yet 
never forgetting that the group as a unit, rather than the isolated 
members of it, was our main frame of reference. 

After the question of observation techniques, comes the ques- 
tion of naturally manipulating the lives of our experimental clubs. 
How can we isolate the factor of group atmosphere—democracy 
versus autocracy for instance—and concentrate upon it? How can 
we separate it from such important factors as the personality of 
the adult leader? We all know, for instance, that some leaders 
seem to be just naturally good, while others seem to lack one or 
another of the subtle qualities of leadership. What we had to do 
was to give each of our four leaders a chance to lead both demo- 
cratic and autocratic groups; two leaders also created laissez-faire 
situations. Whatever the resultant behavior in your various group 
atmospheres, we are able, then, to rule out in systematic fashion 
the variable leader of personality. 

In a similar fashion we controlled experimentally the person- 
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ality of the boys in our groups. It is conceivable, even probable, 
that some boys might naturally take to a democratic type of lead- 
ership more than others would, and some might resent autocracy 
more than others. Hence we must make sure that our results are 
not influenced by this factor of initial individual differences. To 
do this we had to have each group of boys experience two or three 
of our types of leadership. We held constant the factor of boys’ 
personality, and varied the factor of leadership. For instance, 
Johnnie Jones would first be in a club with a democratic adult 
leader, and then his club would be taken over after seven weeks 
by another leader who would behave as an autocrat. If the same 
boy—Johnnie Jones—showed friendly, self-reliant behavior in 
democracy, and then unfriendly or dependent behavior in autoc- 
racy, and if nearly all of the other boys in this club changed the 
same way, we could be fairly certain that the difference was due 
to the varying types of leadership. Beside this control, we also 
utilized the Moreno technique and school observations to select 
clubs which represented comparable social constellations in terms 
of the pattern of interpersonal relationships existing between the 
children. 

The variable of type of club activity, an important factor in 
creating the group atmosphere, was also systematically controlled. 

The clubs of eleven-year-olds met in a large raftered room. 
With the aid of burlap, wire, lumber, and paint they fashioned 
their own private clubroom. The observers sat behind a burlap 
barrier in an unlighted portion of the room. From the standpoint 
of psychological effect it was quite clear from the boys’ behavior 
that they were oblivious of the observers. 

In varying the factor of group atmosphere we had to standard- 
ize as carefully as possible, through leader meetings, etc., the be- 
havior and leadership philosophies utilized in the various situa- 
tions. From our experience in the group-work field, and from 
an analysis of the literature of child psychology and political 
science, we set up rather carefully our three contrasting philoso- 
phies of leadership and the techniques for realizing them. We 
may briefly contrast three of the major points on which leader 
behavior systematically differed: 
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1. Only the adult leader determined the policy of the authori- 
tarian group. In the democratic group, policies were determined 
by group discussion and decision, encouraged and assisted by the 
leader. In the laissez-faire group, there was complete freedom 
for individual or group decision with no leader participation. 

2. With regard to the actual techniques and activities, the 
leader in the authoritarian group dictated them, one at a time, as 
well as appointing the work-companion of each club member. In 
the democratic group, the group goal was arrived at by discus- 
sion, outlined, and when needed the leader suggested two or three 
alternative procedures regarding technical matters. The members 
were free to work with whomever they chose. In the laissez-faire 
group, materials were supplied, and the leader made it clear that 
he would supply information when asked. He took no other part 
in work discussions. 

3. The autocratic leader was personal in his criticism or praise, 
but refrained from any assistance other than demonstration. He 
was friendly or impersonal rather than hostile. The democratic 
leader was objective or fact-minded in his praise and criticism, 
and tried to be a regular club member without doing too much 
of the work. In the laissez-faire situation, the leader made few 
comments unless questioned, and did not participate or interfere 
with the course of events. 

Three main results have emerged from the analysis of our 
observations to date. First of all, we found two very different 
types of reaction to autocratic leadership, viz., aggressive reaction 
and an apathetic reaction. In some of our authoritarian clubs we 
found the boys reacting mainly with a mood of general irrita- 
bility. They were quarrelsome, irritable, given to loud aggres- 
sive talking, criticizing each other, and sometimes rebelling in one 
way or another against their authoritarian leader. It was is if the 
feeling of being hemmed in and held down by the autocratic 
leader made them more tense, more irritable, more quarrelsome 
than they would have been otherwise. Then in other autocratic 
groups we got a different reaction. The boys, instead of becoming 
more active than usual, became less active. They became lifeless, 
colorless, apathetic. The normal spontaneous horseplay and kid- 
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ding that seems characteristic of healthy youngsters who are hav- 
ing a good time disappeared almost completely. They just settled 
down to conscientious, plodding work, completely under the 
thumb of their adult dictator. Two of our six autocracies showed 
the aggressive reaction; four showed the apathetic reaction. 

An inexperienced observer might have thought that the chil- 
dren in this latter type of atmosphere were being model children, 
quite content with the role that they were playing. But they were 
not content, and the atmosphere on the whole seemed not a 
healthy one. I can only barely suggest some of the kinds of evi- 
dence that lead us to this conclusion. For one thing, we asked the 
boys themselves, and nineteen out of the twenty boys said that 
they liked the democratic club leader better than the autocratic 
leader. This is probably a direct reflection of the fun they had. 
Practically all of them enjoyed themselves more under the free 
conditions of democracy than under the rigidly controlled con- 
ditions of autocracy. For another thing, they developed more self- 
reliance and more genuine interest in their work under democracy 
than under even those orderly and efficient types of autocracy. 
For example, before the leader arrived on the scene, the demo- 


cratic boys would be hard at work, while in apathetic autocracy -- 


the boys had no “self-starter.” —They did not seem able to start 
anything constructive, not even play, until the dictator arrived 
to tell them what to do. Autocracy had succeeded in making them 
obedient and submissive, yes, but it had also succeeded in making 
them into little robots, litthe mechanical men, with no initiative 
or self-reliance, at least until they got out from under the influ- 
ence of their autocratic leader. 

Still another indication of underlying psychological dynamics 
emerged when we saw how they behaved when the leader was 
called out of the room—one of the regular test situations. When 
the democratic leader left, the boys kept right on working with 
as much interest and enthusiasm as before. When the autocratic 
leader went out—well, you have probably seen what happens when 
an autocratic teacher goes out of a schoolroom for even five min- 
utes. The amount of quarreling increased tenfold—it actually 
became ten times as frequent—when the autocratic leader left the 
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room. It was just as if during this orderly, efficient type of autoc- 
racy, the boys were developing tensions which never came to the 
surface, and showed in actual behavior, until the repressive influ- 
ence of the leader was removed. 

Our second main conclusion was that democracy and _laissez- 
faire leadership result in very different psychological situations. 
Many educators and group workers do not seem to make this dis- 
tinction clearly. They do not realize that what is called democracy 
by the adult may be simply laissez faire, dynamically speaking. 
Then they may criticize the democracy, saying that in a democracy 
children are likely to run wild and not accomplish anything con- 
structive. Let me remind you again what we mean by the word 
‘laissez faire.” It is not a familiar word in the psychology of group 
work, although judging by our findings it should be a more fa- 
miliar word than it is. When we say “laissez faire’ we mean a 
group in which the adult simply does as little as possible, believ- 
ing, perhaps, that the child personality will emerge best when 
adult participation is withheld. Thus the adult neither com- 
mands nor does any intelligent guiding. 

Here again, things are not what they appear to be on the 
surface. Looking at the laissez-faire group, with the adult leader 
standing off in the corner somewhere, an inexperienced observer 
might have thought the children were entirely free, as free as it 
would be possible for them to be. Actually, they were not free— 
not psychologically free. They were hemmed in by their own lack 
of knowledge about the interesting things they might be doing 
with the materials at hand. Further, they were hemmed in by 
each other. Each one got in the others’ way because they found 
it so hard to get together on any organized constructive activity. 
Their picture is one of listless boredom, and quickly expressed 
discontent. Horseplay and irritability were characteristic of these 
groups whether the leader was present or not. 

Finally, our third main conclusion is that the democratic clubs 
had a much higher incidence of friendly and coédperating types 
of behavior than either of the other atmospheres. Group spirit 
was characteristic of democracy; lack of it, characteristic of autoc- 
racy and laissez faire. On this point, too, we have clear-cut statisti- 
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cal data. The actual number of friendly remarks was higher in 
democracy than in any other type of atmosphere. The number 
of hostile, critical remarks was lower in democracy than in any 
other type of atmosphere except the apathetic reaction to autoc- 
racy, and in that case it looked as though there were an abnormally 
low amount of aggressive behavior. If what you are looking for 
is a maximum amount of real friendliness, and a medium amount 
of healthy horseplay and aggressive behavior, then, judging by 
our data, the democratic kind of leadership as we attempted to 
define it in this experiment is more likely to give you that result. 
In closing, I wish to emphasize that our results are to be con- 
fined to club groups under conditions such as we have described. 
Our intention has, at no time, been to generalize these findings 
to include national groups and national policies. Our efforts have 
been solely in the direction of trying to gain insight into the 
dynamics which prevail under certain social atmospheres. The 
study of national group dynamics is as yet an unfinished task. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 
IN THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL CITY 


FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA 


HAVE BEEN TOLD that my subject has to do with making 

democracy work in a large city. Well, as mayor of one of the 
large cities, my main occupation just now is getting work for a 
great many of the unemployed. Times are changing; and what 
used to be the functions of a municipality are greatly enlarged 
and are entirely different today from what they were a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Social work itself has come a long road from the old days when 
it was accepted that the poor shall be always with us and that no 
inquiry should be made as to the causes of their distress; the 
days when it was assumed that recipients ought to be grateful for 
what was dispensed by any private organization, and that its an- 
nual report should state how many baskets it had sent around. 
Some of you can picture with me the long desk, the uncomfort- 
able chairs around the table, the portrait of the benefactor on 
the wall. Of course, neither you nor I are concerned with that 
primitive and exclusive kind of social work. 

We are concerned with the welfare of the people of our city 
and we feel not only that this is a responsibility of the city, but 
that the protection and preservation of life and livelihood is an 
important function of government in all its ranges. 

I often hear people say, “Oh, we should not aid the unem- 
ployed. If you do, they become lazy and they won’t work. The 
government is doing too much.” Let us see about it. We boast 
of our democracy. This country was settled by people who left 
their homes for various -reasons, religious and economic, and 
founded a new nation in a form that, at the time, was entirely 
novel, and has turned out to be the greatest success in government 
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ever attempted. We are a great democracy now. We have estab- 
lished, safely and fundamentally, our individual freedoms—free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of religion. These are our greatest heritage—but, my friends, 
you can’t enjoy these freedoms on an empty stomach. There is no 
use boasting about them unless we provide economic security for 
all the people, so that they have the fullest measure of enjoyment 
of the freedoms that our form of government can give to every 
individual. 

When the republic was established, there was no serious eco- 
nomic problem. The continent was vast. The population was 
small. The problem that confronted people at that time was politi- 
cal—the establishment of a free and independent government 
made up of free and independent citizens. That was the issue of 
the day, and they solved it. The problem that confronts us is 
economic, and we have yet to solve it. There is not a man or 
woman in social work who has not encountered the issue of our 
day—which is unemployment. That this is so is no accident. 
There were students of conditions in the big peak of prosperity, 
in 1924, 1925, and 1926, who saw what was coming, what we got 
in 1929, what we have had ever since. 

I speak from actual experience. I do not get what I have to say 
from any report or any survey. I get it as the head of a municipal 
government of 7,500,000 people. I get it from our contacts and 
relations with the rest of the country. We are not theorizing when 
we see this one city alone faced with 300,000 unemployed, when in 
the country, as a whole, there are from eight to ten million unem- 
ployed. Under these conditions, there has been no time for debat- 
ing; something had to be done, and something has to be done 
every day of the week. It is all right to look for solutions. I am 
heartily in accord with providing a way to put these people back 
to gainful employment, but in the meantime they must be looked 
after, must be aided; and I believe the American way of giving 
aid to the unemployed is to provide work for them so that they 
can earn enough to support their families and maintain the dig- 
nity and self-respect of citizens of our democracy. 

At this very moment this American system of aiding the unem- 
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ployed is threatened. Tomorrow morning at 10:30, along with the 
mayors of other large cities, I am appearing before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations to seek to salvage something out 
of the House bill which would entirely wreck our American 
system of work relief. 

When the country at large was stricken with mass unemploy- 
ment, when the states, counties, and municipalities were entirely 
helpless, the Federal Government embarked on this system of 
providing work. Congress appropriated money which, together 
with the contributions of states and communities, made possible 
the employment of up to four million men and women at one 
time, down to about two million five hundred thousand today. 

My firm belief is that to keep unemployed men and women at 
work is not only desirable, but most sound. In New York City 
we know only too well what it means in the contrast between 
those to whom we are able to give work and those who receive 
direct relief. It is that constructive alternative of work rather than 
idleness that is now threatened. 

You hear the question very often asked, “How long is this thing 
going to last?” and the answer is, “It ought to last until we find 
a solution for unemployment.” The responsibility for finding 
such a solution is not with you as social workers, but it is your 
responsibility to see that families, who are destitute through no 
fault of their own, are maintained together; that their children 
get proper and sufficient nourishment, that the unemployed are 
kept alive in the meantime in ways that conserve their fitness. 
That is your responsibility. 

The responsibility for finding a solution that will overcome 
unemployment rests, under our system, upon those entrusted with 
government. I do not think this can be done overnight, nor do I 
think that the morale of the American people has been spoiled. 
I do not want to see any economic overturn by reason of the desti- 
tution of several million American citizens that would destroy 
everything that they have accomplished in the last 150 years. 

We hear much said of: getting back to normalcy—of recovery. 
As a matter of fact, we have a new normalcy. By this I mean that, 
under present methods of production, whether in industry or 
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agriculture, we can, with the use of machinery, turn out enough 
to meet the former insecure, uneven, and inadequate standards 
of living of our populations as a whole—without re-employing 
any of this stagnant but available man power. We cannot just 
dismiss that fact. We are going into a new era. I think it will 
take about ten years to bring about the needed adjustments that 
will turn our new productive capacities to right and full use for 
the general welfare. I said that a year ago and I am still confident 
that it can be done if progress is not impeded by reactionary 
forces. 

Let us look at some gains in this direction. We have embarked 
upon a social security program. There is nothing radical about it. 
Other countries have tried it for years. Our new and expanded 
Federal-state system of old-age pensions and our new Federal sys- 
tem of old-age insurance which has yet to come into play, should 
have been started a quarter century ago. We have still to safeguard 
their provisions so that the chance for employment of citizens 
approaching the retirement age will not suffer. We need to bring 
uniformity in the allowances, relative, of course, to the cost of 
living in various sections of the country. But, given time, we shall 
take care in civilized ways of superannuated workers and relieve 
the labor market at one end of the employment line. 

On the other end of the line we need uniform child labor laws 
throughout the United States. Every child who is employed in 
a mill in states that do not adequately protect childhood, jeopard- 
izes the chance for work of the head of some family. I know there 
is a difference of opinion as to the Federal child labor amend- 
ment, but I cannot see anything in the argument about the Gov- 
ernment interfering in the home. I would sooner have that inter- 
ference count in taking the child to school instead of taking him 
into a factory. When we have genuinely and nationally protected 
the children of America from premature work, we shall have re- 
moved from the competitive labor force this other group at the 
other end of the job line. 

In between those two ends, we have set up our system—and it 
is imperfect at this stage—of unemployment compensation to 
cover the hazards of broken and insecure livelihood in the adult 
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working years. This has to be broadened in order to bring all 
workers under the system, and to see to it that when seasonal or 
other forms of casual unemployment come, provision will have 
been made for the individual who has temporarily lost his job. 

With unemployment compensation, with old-age pensions, and 
insurance, and with child labor laws we will cut down a consider- 
able percentage of the men and women who now find themselves 
unemployed and on the relief or W.P.A. rolls. Then we come to the 
more difficult task of providing employment. And as a first step— 
and this requires courage, because certain groups do not under- 
stand it and are displeased—Congress has passed a Wages and 
Hours Law. With our new powers of production it is possible to 
shorten the working day and shorten the working week. That 
ought to be done in a uniform method throughout the country. 
The week ought to be so shortened as to permit forming another 
working shift. In many cases, all that has been done so far has 
been to give overtime to the man who has a job without giving 
a job to the other fellow—which was the intention of the law. 
With intelligent enforcement carrying out the spirit of that law, 
we should be able to create several million jobs without addi- 
tional cost in this country in a very short time. Beyond that lie 
unexplored possibilities for creating new forms of employment 
and production that will lift the standards of American life and 
create new purchasing power in the process. 

The job of social workers, as I see it, is to help see to the 
well-being of people who are in need—and in these 1930s the 
overwhelming factor in that need has been unemployment. And, 
as I said before, this is what is most directly in their hands. 

At the bottom of the scale, as the final security against unem- 
ployment, comes home relief. You know what we have stood for 
in this respect in New York. We do not resort to food tickets. 
We are not looking after the interests of any politically influ- 
ential grocery stores. We are looking after the welfare of our 
people. Here is a mother who has raised a family when the hus- 
band had a job. We will ‘trust her with cash to go on raising 
that family when the breadwinner of that family no longer has a 
job—because there is no job to be found. We give them cash and 
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they pay their rent. We budget the allowance to buy their food 
according to the size of the family. In the wintertime if they are 
not living in heated apartments we provide for fuel. In the sum- 
mertime if there are babies in the household we provide for milk. 
We provide for clothing—not enough, as we would like to, but 
more than any other city in the whole world. 

In order to get more out of our clothing allowances, we entered 
into an agreement with the W.P.A. and gave work to several thou- 
sand unemployed needle workers. We furnish them the material, 
and they make clothes for the children, dresses for the women, 
coats for the wintertime. These are not uniform. We insist on 
different colors. We insist on different designs. We do not want 
children to go to school marked among their schoolmates with the 
uniforms of distress. 

This was criticized in Washington a few days ago; ridiculed. 
Oh, my friends, I am proud of that ridicule. Why? Because it 
came from representatives of districts where people go barefooted 
and never have proper clothes. We do not stand for that in New 
York City. I will defy any one to come into my town and pick 
out on the streets of my city, from the appearance of the indi- 
vidual, whether he is on relief or whether he has regular employ- 
ment. 

Under pressure of this same need, which mass unemployment 
made overwhelming, several million Americans have been kept 
in employment throughout the country these last four or five 
years. The W.P.A. has found work and made work when private 
industry could not supply it. More imagination and drive have 
gone into it, in trying to retrieve means of livelihood than on 
any other front in our economic order. 

I know the cases; I know the jokes, the sneers, and the jeers, 
that are directed against the W.P.A. But I call as witness New 
Yorkers who can tell of the playgrounds and park layouts we 
have built in these years, the repaving, the fire houses, the sani- 
tary plants. We have billions of dollars of permanent public works 
to show for it, which would not exist if these men had not been 
put to work. I do not have to resort to argument. They are there. 

These days, we have the habit of using charts and diagrams to 
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prove anything. I have seen the same chart used to reveal the 
increased holdings of the Federal Reserve banks and the in- 
creased consumption of lipstick in the Polish Corridor. We do 
not have to use charts to prove what the W.P.A. has wrought in 
New York. We have realities to show. True, those results have 
been criticized. But I would like to take some of these people 
who disparage the W.P.A. and show them some of the sewer con- 
struction that is going on where men who never had a pick and 
shovel in their hands before, are down there digging because they 
want to earn the allowance the Government gives them. I wish 
those critics could see our great swimming pools, built in the 
sweat of the brow by men who were unemployed and found their 
way to the W.P.A. The results are there, my friends. Their labor 
is planted there. It is their contribution to the community they 
live in and to the common wealth of the country in exchange 
for the help which the Government has extended to them. 

What is the situation today? There are moves on foot to destroy 
the W.P.A. by making its administration impossible. Moves to re- 
duce appropriations to an extent that, unless conditions improve 
beyond any expectation, the distress will be great throughout the 
country. Moves to limit projects to $40,000, making useful, worth- 
while undertakings impossible in any large city, going back to the 
leaf-raking of early days. Moves to lay off trained workers that 
have been pushed intentionally to discredit the W.P.A. by requir- 
ing a turnover and that can only make its operations inefficient. 
There are moves which would mean that we would have to drop 
70,000 workers at one time in New York City. That done, it 
would take a year to re-establish co6rdination in various projects 
that we now have in progress. 

A great deal of this is urged sincerely, in a trend of economy 
with which I find no fault; but a great deal is vicious. There is 
a school of thought in this country that desires to create a highly 
competitive labor market. They hope, through dire distress and 
destitution, to bring down wages and in that way to bring about 
increased industry and increased business. I believe some of these 
advocates too are sincere about it. They may be selfish, but they 
are uninformed. Let us assume that by reducing the wage scale 
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25, 35, OF 50 percent you could employ more people. The entire 
country would be the losers. You will have undercut your pur- 
chasing power, and through purchasing power only can you bring 
prosperity. What we need to do is to increase the purchasing 
power of the American people and not to reduce it. 

Some social workers in rural districts may think, “Oh, that is all 
right for him to say: that is good for the city.”” Now I spent four- 
teen years of my life in the House of Representatives and if I 
made any one contribution, it was to stress how much the farmers 
of our rural districts and the workers in our industries have in 
common. If the farms of the United States are not prosperous, 
our factories are not working. If farmers cannot get a fair return 
for the commodities they produce, they cannot buy the things we 
manufacture in the cities. And if farmers cannot buy our goods, 
we cannot buy their products. There you have the vicious circle 
which puts farmers and city people alike flat on their backs. 

Only this afternoon I issued a statement asking the city mem 
bers of Congress to support the pending Farm Relief bill. The 
farmers are entitled to receive the cost of production of the crops 
that they grow. I for one believe that we can well afford to buy 
up these farm surpluses. We can sell them to many countries in 
the world that need these products and thereby get their good 
will. 

We talk about surpluses. What is an American surplus? If we 
go back to our charts, we will be offered one showing a surplus 
of wheat; others showing a surplus of cotton or of corn. Corn, 
of course, means hogs. Surplus? We don’t know what surplus we 
have. There may be a seeming surplus over the amount that our 
people are able to buy, but a real surplus is only what will be 
left, over and above, after all the people have had all that they 
need for all to live properly. 

Talk about a surplus in butter, in wheat or in milk! What, if 
without exception, all children had a good, old-fashioned, bread- 
and-butter-and-sugar sandwich in the afternoon, after school, the 
way we did out in Arizona when I was a boy—with a couple of 
glasses of milk thrown in? I leave it to you as social workers: 
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there would not be much surplus left of butter, wheat, and milk 
in this country. 

Talk about a surplus in cotton. If all the people of the cotton 
states had sufficient and proper clothing there wouldn’t be much 
of it left. Nor if all the people of the United States had nice, new 
sheets for their beds. What this country needs is more cotton in 
the sheets and less starch. 

You come from the various states, and good can come out of our 
meeting if you ask your own Representatives in Congress, your 
own Senators, how they stand on this matter of providing work 
for the unemployed. The most hopeful policy that has come out 
of our entire depression has been that in a time of great distress, 
the mighty arm of Uncle Sam reached out, and he said to his sons: 
“Come on, we will give you jobs.” That is what the W.P.A. is. 

Oh, I know what they say about mayors. They will tell you 
that mayors go to Washington just to get funds. I would not think 
much of a mayor who would not exert himself to his weary 
utmost if he knew that otherwise thousands of people in his city 
must remain in want. We are up against this problem, and social 
workers know that we are up against it. Social workers are up 
against it, and should not forget that they have a real human 
problem on their hands. The American people will refuse and 
refuse and refuse to return to bread lines and soup kitchens, and 
we cannot blame them. 

There was a time when the social worker was looked upon as 
a sort of freak in the community. That is no longer true. Yet I 
have been criticized for appointing men and women with brains 
from that profession. I would sooner have them, a million times, 
for these responsible tasks than take candidates on the recom- 
mendation of politicians. 

For another thing, I am very often asked, “Are there any fam- 
ilies in New York City receiving relief, who are not entitled to it?” 
I think there are. But I will say this, and I will back my reputa- 
tion on it: The percentage of men and women who are chiseling 
on relief is less than the percentage of those who are chiseling 
on the income tax. 

There is still another charge I want to answer. A passenger in 
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the plane 1 came up on from New York City said, “We can’t get 
men and women to work. They won’t work.” Now, I want to 
answer that. I can speak only for New York City, but New York 
City is a very big town. And I challenge anyone in my city to 
give me a specific case where employment or decent wages have 
been offered and have been refused by any person on relief. 

Sometimes, a job will be offered at subnormal wages to take 
the work away from a fellow who is getting normal wages. We 
don’t stand for that. We would destroy the standards of living 
we have built up in this country should we permit, through the 
medium of relief, any man or woman to be exploited. We would 
undermine our whole wage structure. In addition to our con- 
struction program and our service projects, we have an educa- 
tional program and prepare thousands of men and women for 
occupations. That way we can make headway against unemploy- 
ability. 

As I said at the start, the protection and preservation of life 
and livelihood have become inescapable functions of govern- 
ment. Voluntary organizations and church bodies complement the 
work now assumed by governmental agencies. The social worker, 
whether in private or public activities, is in a position to give 
first-hand information as to conditions. The social worker is in a 
position to know exactly whether you have a good city govern- 
ment, whether you have a good state government, and whether 
you have a good Federal Government. The social worker is in a 
position to wield influence for good. As I see it, the social worker 
should stay out of partisan politics, but should go into any move- 
ment for good, clean, honest government. That is not at all incon- 
sistent with his calling. The social worker should be so committed 
to the welfare of the community, so eager to bring about better 
conditions, that he will do himself out of a job. His relationship 
to the community is often not unlike that of a doctor engaged 
in preventive medicine. The doctor’s job is to prevent disease 
and death. The social worker’s job is to prevent misery and dis- 
tress. If his community does not assume its responsibility, it is 
his duty to speak up and to speak up loudly. It is his responsibility 
to aid the agencies of government that are vested with the respon- 
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sibility and care of the distressed, the care of the sick, and the 
protection of childhood. 

I am not despairing. We are blessed with a land rich in re- 
sources. We have our problems caused by undistributed sufh- 
ciency. Surely people who have been able to conquer privation 
and difficulty in building up a mighty country can bring the 
genius and statesmanship to bear that will solve this modern prob- 
lem of surplus. We have the food. We have the natural wealth. 
We have the desire. We have the will. 

Social workers are in position to speak up about adverse condi- 
tions as they know them, to show the benefits that have been 
accomplished in the face of these hard years, to stand for this 
new policy of government responsibility as worth while. Why? 
Because the whole future of the American people depends upon it. 


INTEGRATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION, UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF, AND 
WORKS PROGRAMS 


WILLIAM Hopson 


SHOULD LIKE TO BEGIN THIS DISCUSSION by point- 
ing out that the basic purpose of both relief and the social 
insurances is to provide purchasing power for persons who have 
no income or incomes insufficient to provide the minimum neces- 
sities of life. In order to provide the means of livelihood for those 
who are denied the opportunity of earning wages, we have created 
a vast complex of devices and organizations which differ in their 
origin and their method, but are alike in their basic purpose. I 
am of the opinion that the social insurances must be extended, 
broadened and deepened and made more flexible, in order that 
our people may have security upon a dignified basis and in 
amounts which will provide a decent minimum of subsistence. I 
regard the social insurances as the basic defense against destitution. 
No matter what may be the method of financing the various 
forms of relief and social security, in the last analysis they must all 
be paid for from the pool of national income and must constitute 
a burden upon the entire community. Recognizing that fact, it 
behooves us to adopt those forms of social security which are most 
consistent with the traditions of our democracy, and to extend 
them to the point where home relief becomes a purely supple- 
mentary system to fill in the gaps where, for a variety of reasons, 
the social insurances cannot provide purchasing power. In order 
to achieve this result, it will be necessary to change our thinking 
about the nature of the social insurances, to focus on the objective, 
which is to provide purchasing power where needed, and to dis- 
card rigid analogies to the field of private insurance maintained 
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upon an actuarial basis. It has often been pointed out that the 
British system of unemployment insurance has been modified 
several times in the direction of meeting the human needs created 
by unemployment, without too much regard as to whether actu- 
arial principles of insurance were being followed. 

The public is gradually coming to understand that unemploy- 
ment insurance, up to this point, has not been a substitute for 
home relief. The first year’s operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in New York did not result in a reduction in relief 
expenditures during 1938. I am advised that in 1938 there was 
distributed in New York City approximately fifty-three million 
dollars in unemployment insurance benefits. Despite this expendi- 
ture, the total cost of work and home relief in New York City 
rose from two hundred and seventy-three million dollars in 1937 
to approximately two hundred and seventy-five million dollars in 
1938. Of course, we do not know how much greater the relief 
figure would have been, except for the amounts expended in un- 
employment insurance benefits. I am confident that the relief 
expenditures would have been higher had there been no unem- 
ployment insurance in New York State. My general impression is, 
however, that these benefits were provided, in the main, for a 
group most of whom would not otherwise have been on relief. At 
the beginning of 1938 we transferred about six thousand relief 
families to unemployment insurance. These were families that 
came to us during 1937 because they could not maintain them- 
selves after the loss of their jobs until the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund began to pay benefits in 1938. During 1938 we rejected, 
because they were not in immediate need, about eight thousand 
applications for relief from workers who were awaiting unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Where there is emergent need we are 
giving relief during the waiting period. It is interesting to note 
that a relatively small number of persons awaiting benefits are in 
need of and receiving emergency relief. 

Of course, it must be remembered that for the most part those 
workers on relief at the time unemployment insurance began 
would not have been eligible for unemployment insurance because 
they would not have had the previous employment in a covered 
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industry which is the prerequisite for unemployment benefits. As I 
pointed out previously, we transferred only 6,000 out of 207,000 
workers from relief to unemployment insurance in January of 
1938. I had hoped that there might be some drop in applications 
for relief in 1938 on the assumption that a substantial number of 
persons losing their jobs in that year would have had unemploy- 
ment insurance to tide them over. Again, making allowance for 
the fact that those who received unemployment insurance and did 
not apply for assistance constitute an unknown quantity, the fact 
remains that our applications accepted in 1938 amounted to 158,- 
000 as against 113,000 in 1937. Incidentally, in this connection, it 
is interesting to note that our applications accepted are in inverse 
ratio to the index of factory employment in the city. When em- 
ployment goes higher, the relief load drops to lower levels, and 
when employment is slack, the relief rolls increase. For example, 
in 1937 we had the highest index of factory employment since 
1934 and the lowest number of applications accepted. In other 
words, with a factory index of 84 we accepted 113,000 families for 
assistance, whereas in 1934, with the index down to 73, we 
accepted 224,000 families for assistance. 

I think it is a fair assumption on the basis of experience that, in 
the main, unemployment insurance is providing for a group 
heretofore unknown to the relief administration. As further evi- 
dence that unemployment insurance is covering a group hereto- 
fore unknown to the relief administration, let me cite our experi- 
ence in clearing the unemployment insurance “Notices of Rights” 
against our relief records. We clear these ‘Notices of Rights” 
against our central file which includes all classes known to us since 
1934. Of 74,439 “Notices of Rights” recently cleared, 2.5 percent 
were identified as belonging to active cases, 5 percent identified as 
cases previously receiving relief, and 5.9 percent as a possibly 
identified group. For the most part, this 5.9 percent consists of 
closed cases where we cannot absolutely be certain of identification 
because there has been a change in address since the case was 
known to us. Assuming that practically all of the 5.9 percent pos- 
sibly identified are closed cases, 86.6 percent of the applicants re- 
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cently declared eligible for unemployment insurance were un- 
known to the relief administration in the past. 

The fact that unemployment insurance is covering an entirely 
different group than relief covers does not mean, however, that 
unemployment insurance is dealing with employables while relief 
is dealing with the unemployables. Our records disclose that there 
are a tremendous number of persons being accepted for relief 
who have lost their jobs in private industry without having any 
unemployment insurance rights. If these people had such rights, 
there undoubtedly would be a considerable reduction in relief 
caseload and costs. 

Of 158,000 cases accepted for relief during 1938, approximately 
64,000 were persons who had lost jobs in private industry with- 
out having any unemployment insurance rights; another 15,000 
were persons who had lost jobs in private industry due to illness 
and were therefore not eligible for unemployment insurance. 
In other words, 50 percent were cases which by proper amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Law might become eligible for 
unemployment insurance. 

There are two changes which should be made in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law in order to bring such persons under its 
protection. First of all, the present law covers only those employees 
who have been employed in establishments with four or more 
persons. The effect of this is to exclude from the protection of the 
law a tremendous number of persons employed by small enter- 
prises. This discrimination hits most severely the employees of 
mercantile establishments and persons employed in domestic serv- 
ice. Obviously, the employee in the small establishment needs 
protection just as much as the employee in the larger establish- 
ment. There can be no justification for such. discrimination. The 
only reason that I have ever heard is the administrative difficulty 
of enforcing the law with respect to these small employers. How- 
ever, experience with unemployment insurance abroad has con- 
clusively demonstrated that there are sound methods for covering 
practically the entire working population. The real difficulty with 
the administration of unemployment insurance is the unsound 
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concept of unemployment insurance which underlies the present 
law. 

The approach has been that of the private insurance company. 
Benefits are paid in proportion to individual earnings, partly on 
the theory that these earnings directly reflect the amount of taxes 
paid by the employer on account of the individual beneficiary. 
The private insurance company similarly makes payments in 
direct proportion to the amount of premium paid by the insured. 
A moment’s reflection will serve to show the unsoundness of apply- 
ing the private insurance analogy. In private insurance, there is a 
voluntary contract between the individual insured and the com- 
pany. He is entitled to receive equitable consideration for his 
premium. In the social insurances, society places a compulsory tax 
upon industry to protect the people with low incomes when those 
incomes disappear. The primary approach, therefore, in testing 
any system of social insurance is whether it furnishes a maximum 
of such protection. As we have seen, the present system of unem- 
ployment insurance does not pass this test with flying colors. 

Let us see how this unsound theory further complicates the ad- 
ministration of the law. Benefits are mathematically computed to 
the last cent in accordance with a fixed ratio between earnings 
and benefits. This necessarily requires the establishment of a ma- 
chinery which will keep complete and accurate earnings for every 
employee covered in the state. The Unemployment Insurance 
Fund is having a difficult time maintaining these accurate records 
for 4,000,000 employees who often change their employers. Since 
this has happened in the case of larger employers who have better 
facilities for reporting, imagine the situation if the present system 
were maintained under a law with a broader coverage. The delayed 
payments can be attributed in many cases to the inability to find 
the record showing that particular applicants have the earnings 
to make them eligible for unemployment insurance. 

I think that the recent amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law in New York which provide for paying thirteen weeks 
benefits to all persons who have certain minima earnings at dollar 
intervals between $7.00 and $15.00 is a forward-looking step in 
simplifying the problem of computing benefits. Even with this 
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change there will still be the requirement of keeping an accurate 
wage account for every covered employee in the state. I would be 
slow to advocate broadening the coverage of unemployment insur- 
ance unless some method could be found for quickly and accurately 
determining eligibility. This should be a method that works both 
for small and large employers. 

The British have such a method in their stamp system. I would 
favor amendments to the law which will cover all workers in the 
state under a stamp system of administration. Let me illustrate 
how simply this system would work. Every employee would have 
a stamp book. When an employee went on a job the book would 
be filed with the employer. The employer would be required to 
buy a weekly stamp for every insured employee on his pay roll. 
When an employee lost his job, he would take his book to the 
employment office. If there were nine stamps in the book to repre- 
sent nine weeks of employment in the preceding calendar year, he 
would automatically become eligible for benefits. While these 
benefits would be related to his family needs, they would be paid 
as a matter of right. There would be a fixed sum for the insured 
worker and an additional benefit for dependent wives and children. 
These benefits could be so fixed that each individual would be 
assured of enough to maintain himself and his family during his 
period of unemployment. I would pay these benefits for a fixed 
period of time. 

If the coverage is broadened so as to bring more people under 
the protection of the law, I would pay all eligible persons benefits 
for twenty-six weeks. Home-relief records disclose that the average 
relief period for employables is close to six months. Therefore, 
the period of benefits should be long enough to keep them off 
relief permanently. 

The great advantage of this system is its simplicity of administra- 
tion. Wage records for millions of workers who frequently change 
employment would not have to be maintained in one central point. 
Fach employee would become a self-enforcer of the law. If the 
requisite number of stamps were not purchased by his employer 
and pasted in his book, he could promptly complain to the unem- 
ployment insurance office. The employee’s rights could be imme- 
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diately determined from an inspection of the book. This system 
would work equally well for large and small employers. If it were 
adopted, there would be no valid argument for denying the worker 
in small establishments unemployment insurance protection. If 
this means additional funds, I would raise the money through an 
employee and state contribution equally distributed. What we 
need is a system of unemployment insurance which provides 
adequate protection to all workers. 

There is one other change in the law which is indicated by the 
above figures. Note that we accepted for relief in 1938, 15,000 
persons who lost jobs in private industry due to illness. Under the 
present law the worker is not entitled to unemployment insurance 
unless he is able and willing to work. As a consequence, the man 
who loses his job because he is sick receives no benefits even 
though the employer has paid substantial sums of money for his 
account to the fund. This strikes me as a rank injustice to the man 
who is willing to work and is unable to do so at a particular time. 
The individual who is willing to work but who is sick is denied 
the protection of the law at the moment that he needs it most. 
The law could well be modified to include the payment of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits to all eligible unemployed who are 
willing to work even though illness makes it impossible. 

I know that most systems of social insurance protect this group 
through health insurance. I am an advocate of health insurance 
and hope to see it become law in the near future, but until such 
time we ought to protect these sick people by giving them their 
unemployment insurance rights. In short, I would like very much 
to see such sound liberalization of the Unemployment Insurance 
Law as would transform applicants for home relief into applicants 
for unemployment insurance benefits. 

I am perfectly aware of the fact that regardless of how far we 
extend the coverage of unemployment insurance and regardless 
of the extent to which we liberalize the provisions of the law itself, 
there will always be a substantial program of both home and work 
relief based on the needs test. The experience of Great Britain is 
convincing in this respect. 

Every relief administrator is devoutly anxious to return a maxi- 
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mum number of the needy unemployed persons on his rolls to 
self-support as quickly as possible. I have been disturbed over the 
fact that recipients of public assistance have not been able to 
obtain a proportionate share of the new job opportunities as they 
open up. We need and must have a vigorous and aggressive public 
employment service which will not only concern itself with secur- 
ing employment for those receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits, but will also provide adequate and efficient service for 
the general population, including persons on relief. The limita- 
tions in appropriations and staff have made it impossible for most 
of our employment services to do anything like the job which 
ought to be done and which they would like to do. We ought to be 
in a position to have every employable person on relief register 
each month at a public employment office, and I would make this 
registration a condition precedent to the continued receipt of 
relief. The employment services ought to make available to those 
on relief the largest possible number of job opportunities, not 
primarily because these workers are on relief, but because they are 
in need of work. Public welfare departments should not be 
expected to set up competing employment services when such 
services already exist for the administration of unemployment 
insurance. To do this would be a wasteful duplication of facilities. 
What we need is an expansion of the public employment services 
all over the country so that a large part of the job openings can be 
referred to these services and the entire unemployed population 
can be given a fair break in the matter of placements in these jobs. 

Along with this development should go a method by which the 
relief administrations can clear the names of workers on their 
rolls with the lists of employed persons on file in the offices of the 
state Unemployment Insurance Fund. This would enable the 
relief administration to avoid giving relief to persons who are 
known to another government agency to be employed. At present 
such clearance is not possible. 

I would like to take this occasion to express my hearty approval 
of the proposed Congressional legislation to liberalize old-age 
pension benefits immediately. While the states and localities are 
facing the most serious financial difficulties in providing relief 
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funds, it would certainly seem desirable to spend some of the 
accumulated funds which the Federal Government has collected 
in old-age insurance taxes. I believe that within two years the 
total taxes collected amounted to $708,752,000, and only $5,431,000 
have been paid out in pension benefits to old persons. Undoubt- 
edly, many of the applicants who have been accepted for relief in 
New York City would have been eligible for old-age pensions if 
the law had been modified to pay immediately pensions from its 
huge reserve for those persons who have reached the age of sixty- 
five years in 1938 after having been employed in 1936 and 1937 in 
industries covered by the act. 

I should now like to turn to a consideration of work relief. 
Work relief, like home relief, is a method, by the payment of 
wages for service rendered, of providing purchasing power to 
workers who have none. The worker is thus able to provide for 
himself and family, and the community profits from his labor in 
terms of permanent improvements. It is obvious that there should 
be close administrative codperation between the local relief ad- 
ministration and the local W.P.A. authorities. In most places 
throughout the country all of the workers who are employed by 
W.P.A. come from the home-relief rolls, and their need must be 
certified by the home-relief authorities before they are put to 
work. Under our present program in New York City, the W.P.A. 
requisitions from the department the particular kind of skilled, 
unskilled, or professional worker that is required on the various 
projects and these workers are selected by the department from 
the occupational index of the families on relief which is carried 
in each district office. I have always believed that the task of 
placing workers in jobs, whether in private industry or in W.P.A., 
was one which properly belonged to the State Employment Service. 
I would like to see all of this placement work undertaken by the 
State Employment Service as soon as that service is in a position 
to discharge the responsibility. It is not a proper function of a 
relief administration to carry on placement service of this char- 
acter, regardless of whether the workers are sent to private em- 
ployers or to the W.P.A. 

One of the major problems in the integration of work and home 
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relief is the necessity for stabilizing the Federal W.P.A. program 
over a long enough period of time so that the local community 
can plan its own appropriations in advance and prepare itself to 
care for those families who are either unemployable or unable to 
secure employment from W.P.A. Every community is familiar with 
the fact that a W.P.A. layoff results in at least 50 percent of the 
workers being taken back on home relief. The contraction or 
expansion of work relief by the Federal Government will be in- 
fluenced primarily by the national trend in employment as well 
as by the exigencies of national policy as viewed by the Federal 
Government itself. The localities, on the other hand, must care 
for that portion of the population which is not employable, but 
must also be prepared to take an excess load at any time when 
Federal policy changes and workers are dropped from the Federal 
work-relief rolls. What we need is a longer range program from 
both the Federal and the local points of view, so that financing 
may be carried forward on a planned basis, thus enabling the 
communities to count definitely upon a constant volume of sup- 
port from the Federal Government in terms of a fairly constant 
total of workers to be employed throughout a period of at least a 
year. There is need of such flexibility in the Federal work pro- 
gram as will enable the Federal administrator to modify the gen- 
eral Federal policy in accordance with the differing volume of 
unemployment and destitution of different cities and _ states 
throughout the country. A horizontal cut in the number of 
workers applied uniformly throughout the country may result in 
distinct inequalities. 

There are, of course, certain special problems which we have 
struggled with during the past few years, such as the fact that for 
large families it becomes necessary to supplement the work-relief 
wage when that wage is not sufficient to care for the family. It is, 
of course, true that all employables have not been put to work in 
accordance with the original hope of W.P.A., because appropria- 
tions have never been large enough to achieve that result. I think 
most people would agree that if it were really practicable to have a 
public-works program of sufficient volume and variety to employ 
large numbers of people and to employ them on the basis of their 
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work skills rather than their destitution, the result would be more 
satisfactory. However, we have never been able to establish and 
maintain a public-works program of that character, and as a 
result W.P.A. has been an absolute necessity, without which it 
would have been utterly impossible for the local communities to 
carry their relief rolls and without which there would have been 
tremendous loss of morale by reason of the inability of workers 
to use the skills which they have or can acquire. I believe thor- 
oughly in the fundamental idea behind the W.P.A. program and 
have from the beginning. I wish it were possible for America to 
provide a job for every man who is willing to work, either in 
private industry or through public works or through the W.P.A. 

However, I do want to take this occasion to express my complete 
disapproval of the current tendency to speak of home relief— 
what some people like to call the “dole’”—as something which is 
degrading. Of course, we want people to have jobs wherever pos- 
sible, but when millions of our fellow citizens can’t get jobs and 
must of necessity take home relief, it is a disgraceful thing to imply 
that there is something wrong with the individual who is placed 
in this position through no fault of his own and that there is 
something inherently degrading in the act of taking relief. More 
than half of the people in New York City receiving public as- 
sistance are on home relief. In April of 1939, we had 164,000 
families under care, while W.P.A. had 157,000 workers employed. 
So long as jobs are not available for the unemployed, they will 
need public assistance. These people on relief are honorable 
people, and the Department of Welfare is proud of the fact that 
it can serve them and tide them over the period of unemploy- 
ment. The unfortunate thing for them is not that they are forced 
by necessity to ask for relief and to receive it—the really unfortu- 
nate thing is that they do not have jobs and cannot work for their 
daily bread. While we are doing everything possible to put Amer- 
ica back to work, let us not adopt a hypocritical attitude toward 
the administration of home relief by the states and localities. 
Millions of people are now receiving this aid under respectable 
conditions and without loss of dignity on their part. It is time we 
were frank and fair about the whole matter. There is neither 
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decency nor justice in disparaging the man on home relief nor in 
disparaging the administration of home relief. 

To summarize this discussion, I would urge the closest kind of 
general planning and of administrative codrdination between all 
the forms of work and home relief, public assistance, and the social 
insurances. I urge the liberalization of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law so that millions of workers not now covered may receive 
its benefits. I think the law should be amended so as to provide a 
flexible benefit in accordance with the size of the family and that 
the benefit should be weighted in behalf of the low-paid workers. 
I think the proposed legislation for liberalizing old-age pensions is 
sound and points the way to amendments in the unemployment 
insurance laws of the various states of the country. I would make 
the home-relief program an integral part of the general Social 
Security program with Federal grants-in-aid, as in the case of old- 
age assistance and aid for mothers with dependent children. 

I look forward to greater stabilization of our work-relief program 
so that there may be coérdinated Federal, state, and local plan- 
ning for the financing and administration of both work and home 
relief over longer periods of time than is now possible. 

Finally, I urge consideration and respect for the personality and 
the dignity of people on relief, whether it be work relief or home 
relief. When our economic life has been reorganized so that each 
man can be the master of his fate, it will be time enough to hold 
him to strict accountability for self-maintenance. In the meantime, 
tolerance for and understanding of the plight in which hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow citizens find themselves through no 
fault of their own, are essential to a proper consideration of our 
present situation and to statesman-like planning for our future 
welfare. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
EMPLOYMENT PLANNING 


WILLIAM H. STEAD 


HETHER OR NOT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
W siowia concern itself with employment problems no longer 
seems a debatable question. By its many-sided participation in the 
economic life of the nation, the Government has for many years 
engaged in activities that, directly or indirectly, affect the labor 
market. The public works and work-relief programs are obvious 
recent examples, but there are others of long standing that are 
quite as important, if less obvious. The Government's tariff policy 
has been an historic instrument for encouraging and preserving 
certain kinds of employment. Its fiscal policies can be and have 
been used to advance or retard the rate of production and, conse- 
quently, of employment. Its policies with respect to agriculture 
and land use have resulted in important shifts in the population 
employment pattern of the nation. Its policies with respect to the 
railroads and electric powers have been influential in determining 
the location and relocation of industries. More recently, through 
Social Security and protective labor legislation, the Government 
has committed itself to a program whose effects on employment 
have only just begun to be realized. 

Whatever else may be said of these policies, it is clear that their 
development over a century and a half has not been contaminated 
by anything that could even remotely be called governmental 
planning. In so far as it has any continuity, each of these programs 
of governmental activity has evolved as a series of measures de- 
signed to meet specific situations as they arose. And yet, the 
country flourished. With a continent to tame and untold resources 
to be exploited, we grew bigger and richer. Even the recurring 
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panics checked the upward trend only temporarily. But times have 
changed: the free land is gone; the population has almost stopped 
growing; the exploitation of resources has outstripped mass pur- 
chasing power; our foreign markets are demoralized. We can no 
longer trust to the bounties of nature and Yankee luck to solve our 
economic problems. To stabilize our economy and to allow for 
healthy, orderly growth, we have got to plan. 

Because of the ambiguity that is attached to the word in some 
minds, let me say that “planning,” in my vocabulary, is not 
synonymous with “regimentation” or “dictatorship” or anything 
of the kind. On the contrary, it seems to me that we run a far 
greater risk of saddling ourselves with some sort of unwelcome 
autocracy if we neglect the function of planning in a democratic 
society than if we apply it. Planning means to me a rational, 
conscious attempt to bring into a realistic harmony the component 
factors in our society, and to guide them in the chosen direction 
of greatest social benefit. It involves, first of all, an incisive scien- 
tific analysis of the various aspects of society, to expose the causal 
relationships, and to forecast the consequences of alternative 
courses of action. This makes it possible (as one of our most 
thoughtful social scientists has put it) to confront the democratic 
electorate with “significant but simple alternatives for direct public 
option.” This kind of planning does not mean that I tell you or 
you tell me what to do; it means that we decide collectively what 
we want to do, and then divide up the job and see that it gets done. 

The continuous presence in our population of between eight 
and fourteen millions of unemployed in the last few years has 
made the problem of employment planning very much a matter 
of national concern. The eternal question is: How can we put 
them to work? If the problem is merely to find ways to occupy 
the idle, it would be no trick at all to get them busy in a few weeks 
or months. Obviously, there is nothing gained by putting the un- 
employed to work at perfectly useless tasks. We can find realistic 
examples in the experience of some of our less fortunate friends 
across the sea. If you are’ bothered by large numbers of unem- 
ployed, put part of them in the armed forces and put part of 
them to work making weapons and munitions, and building roads 
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that lead to nowhere but a fortified frontier over which no traffic 
flows except in time of war. If your unemployment problem still 
persists, you can stop importing rubber, and employ two or three 
times as many people to make the same number of tires out of 
synthetic materials; likewise with oil and gasoline, if you do not 
happen to have them in your own country. In this way, you can 
have everyone at work and getting paid; you can even have a labor 
shortage. But your national income, measured in things you can 
use to live on, would be no greater and might be less than if you 
had let the unemployed remain unemployed and supported them 
on a dole. Absurd as it seems, this is what some of the fascist 
countries mean when they say they have conquered unemploy- 
ment. They have conquered the symptoms of unemployment, but 
not its causes. 

The point is, of course, that employment is not an end in itself 
but a means of production. As individuals we work for pay to earn 
our bread and butter, and we sometimes get to thinking that if 
everyone is busy and drawing pay, the bread-and-butter problem 
will take care of itself. Actually, however, paying people to do 
work that does not add to the real national income serves merely 
to slice the bread finer and spread the butter thinner for all of us. 

Employment, so understood, is really subsidiary to production; 
and employment planning means determining first, what our 
human resources are; second, how they can be most efficiently used 
at any given level of production; and third, what the level of pro- 
duction should be. In employment planning of this kind, the 
Federal Government has an important role indeed, for production 
and national income are, almost by definition, so broad that they 
can be approached only on a nation-wide scale. True, any proposed 
course of action may have to be subdivided and adapted to the 
circumstances of hundreds of local communities; but the problem 
in its primary terms is one for all of us. 

Basic to the part to be played by the Federal Government in 
employment planning is its function of national fact-finder. It so 
happens that much of our information on employment is available 
through various fact-gathering agencies of the Government at 
Washington. The reports of the Bureau of the Census on popula- 
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tion, employment, and the labor force; the reports of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on employment, pay rolls, and working condi- 
tions; the reports of the Federal Reserve Board on industrial pro- 
duction and those of the Department of Agriculture on employ- 
ment and production on farms; the reports of the Social Security 
Board on earnings and on unemployment compensation; the re- 
ports of the Works Progress Administration on relief and relief 
workers; the reports of the United States Employment Service on 
the distribution and characteristics of the.unemployed, are only a 
few of the more obvious sources of information fundamental to 
employment planning. 

Fact-gathering alone, however, does not make a plan. It must be 
supplemented by careful analyses by those who recognize the broad 
social implications of the problems confronting us and who can 
visualize for us the logical destination of the paths we are follow- 
ing. While there is no single, comprehensive governmental report 
on employment, certain broad generalizations may be drawn from 
the many studies that have been made, by the Government and 
by private investigators: 

First: In recent years, the demand for labor has not kept pace 
with the natural growth of the labor supply, which is increasing 
at the rate of about six hundred thousand a year. 

Second: The shifting patterns of production have diminished 
the importance of agriculture as a source of employment, while 
increasing the importance of manufacturing and the trades and 
service industries. The prospect is that efficient use of our agricul- 
tural resources would enable us to produce abundantly for our 
needs with a working farm population considerably smaller than 
at present. Any future expansion of employment will almost cer- 
tainly occur in nonagricultural industries and trades. 

Third: The increase in employment that might have been ex- 
pected to accompany the expansion of total production has been 
at least partially offset by the increase in productivity, measured by 
output per worker, notwithstanding the generally shortened hours 
of work. ' 

Fourth: Technological change, leading to increased mechaniza- 
tion of factories, farms, and mines, has tended to displace many 
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skilled workmen and laborers, and to substitute for both a class of 
semitechnical, semiskilled workers who require neither the craft 
of the one nor the strength of the other. 

Fifth: The shift from an economy of small independent entre- 
preneurs to an economy of mass production and mass distribution 
has greatly increased the dependence of the working population 
on their week-to-week wages. Thus unemployment means the loss 
of the immediate, and, in most cases, the only source of livelihood. 

Sixth: The concentration of industry in fewer and larger estab- 
lishments and the accompanying inflexibility of prices have en- 
abled many types of producers to limit production to meet the 
current demand at a set price. Thus they avoid some of the hazards 
of a free competitive market, by refraining from production when 
market conditions are unsatisfactory. At the same time, the result 
has been to aggravate the instability of employment of large seg- 
ments of our working population. 

Seventh: Unemployment, though widespread, does not fall with 
equal frequency or severity on all classes of workers. For instance, 
it weighs heavily on those at both extremes of the age range. 
Young workers are subjected to prolonged “pre-employment” 
periods while they try to gain a foothold in the labor market. Old 
workers encounter increasing difficulties in finding re-employment 
once they have lost their jobs. Similarly, many women on the 
fringes of the labor market suffer from chronically irregular em- 
ployment. The factory worker is more vulnerable than the salaried 
white-collar worker, and the mine worker more than either. 

What does all this mean in terms of employment planning? It 
seems to me that it has a direct bearing on three basic planning 
problems. To begin with, as a nation we must decide what parts 
of our population we want to use in our working force. Very young 
children, for the most part, have long been ruled out; generally, 
we have decided that our society will benefit more by allowing 
them to mature at school and at play than by forcing them to add 
their mite to the output of industry. For similar reasons, we con- 
sider it sound social policy, in certain cases, to support mothers 
and their dependent children, as an investment in human resources 
of the future, and to pension those who have passed the age of 
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their most productive work. Even apart from humanitarian con- 
siderations, the very conditions of modern technology might pre- 
clude or limit the productive use of some kinds of workers. Our 
plans for employment must reckon with these groups and others 
who are similarly excluded from the labor force now or in the 
future, either because they cannot earn their way or because it is 
believed socially more desirable that they should not. 

The support of the young, the infirm, and the aged in comfort 
and decency is one of the obligations of a democratic society. But 
we cannot ignore the fact that in giving these groups a claim on 
the national production, even though they contribute nothing, we 
place that much greater burden on the producing population. To 
maintain the dependent, without depressing the general level of 
living, we must all the more carefully plan the productive efforts of 
those who remain in the working force. This brings us to the sec- 
ond objective of our employment planning, the organization of the 
labor market so that at any given level of production we make the 
most effective use of the employed portion of the population. Con- 
trary to the assumptions of classical economy, the labor supply is 
neither perfectly homogeneous nor perfectly mobile. The differ- 
ences between individuals that characterize all aspects of human 
behavior appear in the labor market in exaggerated forms. Not 
only are there good workmen and bad workmen and all grades in 
between; there are good carpenters and bad carpenters, good lathe 
hands and bad lathe hands, good clerks and bad clerks, even good 
social workers and not-so-good social workers. The labor market is 
thus divided into many more-or-less noncompeting groups, within 
each of which supply and demand must be adjusted. 

The optimum adjustment of the supply of workers to the cur- 
rent demand requires extensive and continuous planning over 
many years. It involves techniques of appraising the characteristics 
of large numbers of individuals in terms of the kinds of work they 
are likely to be called on to do. It involves realistic vocational 
counseling and vocational education, taking into account not only 
the individual’s capacities and ambitions but also his probable 
opportunities for employment. It involves improved placement 
techniques to fill each available job with the worker best suited 
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for it. Considering that we are certain to experience large increases 
in the number of workers in their fifties and sixties, it involves 
finding the types of work that these older workers can do as efh- 
ciently as younger people, or even better. Planning may even 
involve guiding migrations of workers from one area to another, 
to bring demand and supply more nearly into balance. 

Though broad social policies of this kind can be formulated on a 
national scale, effective planning and the consequent action must 
deal in terms of the local labor market. In spite of the traditional 
mobility of the American workman, by far the greater number 
spend their working lives within a narrow radius or, if they move 
at all, move infrequently. In any case, practical measures for 
adjustment of the labor market must be reckoned in terms of an 
area no greater than that within which workers customarily move 
about from job to job. The Federal Government, under the cir- 
cumstances, should undertake to encourage local planning; to 
develop methods and establish standards; in some cases, perhaps, 
to contribute financial support. Such Federal agencies as the Office 
of Education in the field of vocational counseling and education; 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in the field of training; the United States Employment 
Service in the field of placement and occupational research; and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the field of employment outlook, 
are in a position to offer guidance and leadership in community 
planning. 

The best local planning, however successful in organizing the 
labor supply to meet the existing demand, cannot create the 
demand or add to it appreciably. We should still be faced with the 
prospect of chronic unemployment running into the millions. It 
seems to me that it should be the third principal objective of 
national employment planning to insure a scale of production 
adequate to provide our entire population with a decent, com- 
fortable—even a luxurious—living, according to our boasted 
American standards. In attempting to increase the national income, 
the Federal Government in the last six years has spent billions to 
provide work for the unemployed. The projects for which this 
money has been used have, with a few much-publicized exceptions, 
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been useful additions to our national wealth and national income. 
Roads, dams, and conservation projects yield annual dividends of 
cheap transportation, cheap electricity, and abundant natural 
resources. Schools, education, and arts projects help to develop and 
spread our democratic culture. Despite the many handicaps en- 
countered by the works programs, only the most prejudiced critics 
can ignore or deny the usefulness of its achievements in the emer- 
gency that called it into being. 

But the emergency, so called, seems to continue. The prospect is 
that we shall have a permanent works program. What form should 
it take? One school of thought favors local planning and control. 
Another school, following the Swedish experience, advocates a 
long-term national plan of public works, with a flexible budget 
under which expenditures can be quickly adjusted to meet the 
current unemployment. The latter seems to me much preferable, 
because it presupposes continuous, codrdinated planning, based 
on national needs. 

However, there are several elements of danger in planning em- 
ployment exclusively or largely in terms of public works: first, the 
danger that we shall fail to use the skills and capacities of the 
unemployed, and waste human resources by using workmen who 
are trained in the various techniques of production as unskilled 
construction laborers; and, more serious, the danger that we shall 
be supplying ourselves with some of the luxuries while a large part 
of our population lacks many of the necessities of decent living. At 
this point, employment planning becomes secondary to production 
planning, that is, planning for the satisfaction of human wants and 
needs. 

There is no lack of evidence of what those needs are. Recent 
studies of the Department of Labor show the effects of rising in- 
come on the consuming power of American families. To raise the 
consumption of all families with incomes below $2,500 even to that 
modest level would require a scale of production and employment 
hitherto unknown in this country. That is where our planning 
ought to begin. This is not so easy as it sounds. There are in this 
country traditional boundaries separating the accepted fields of 
governmental activity from the domain of private enterprise. Gen- 
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erally, those things that can be done profitably are done by private 
enterprise; the rest is left to the Government. True, the boundaries 
shift; but they shift slowly. For example, the Government in 
recent years has entered electric power production as a by-product 
of navigation and flood control. Likewise, it is beginning to inter- 
est itself in housing, in the low-cost field where there is no profit. 

It so happens, however, that the provision of some of the basic 
necessities of life is not recognized as a proper activity of govern- 
ment; yet no attempt at rational planning can ignore the vast 
opportunities for employment in the expanded production of these 
necessities. This is a problem in planning that we must solve, 
unless we are content to become a nation of superhighways, 
towering dams, and magnificent schools, but still ill-clothed, ill-fed, 
and ill-housed. 

Perhaps we should begin to think of government work as an 
essential supplement to private enterprise in rounding out the 
production of goods and services needed for the “fuller life.” It 
may be that we have reached the point where the main question 
is not whether public work competes with private enterprise, but 
whether it adds to total over-all needed production—private and 
public combined. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF WAGES 
AND HOURS 


I: Progress under the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Louise STITT 


ODAY IN THE UNITED STATES, Morgan Taylor, or any 
of his fellow citizens who work in shoe factories, lumber mills, 
or in other enterprises which carry on business among the citizens 
of our several states, may demand in return for the service which 
he renders a certain minimum amount to which the law says he is 
entitled. What is more, if Taylor, Smith, or Jones fails to receive 
at least twenty-five cents an hour and time and a half for overtime, 
he may go to court and collect double the amount due him, or his 
government will take action for him and see that his employer 
does not accept his services without, in turn, compensating him 
by at least the legal minimum wage. Thus on October 24, 1938, 
when the Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect, the Federal 
Government assumed a new responsibility for assuring that our 
workers ultimately shall be well fed, well clothed, and well housed. 
In this same country of ours, if Jones, Smith, and Taylor should 
find that twenty-five cents an hour is less than their services are 
worth, and less than the amount on which their families properly 
can live, they may combine with other workers in their shop or 
industry to negotiate with their employer for a more adequate 
wage. The law of the United States does not require that Jones’s 
employer shall agree to pay him more than the legal minimum 
wage, but it does provide that he shall meet with representatives 
of his organized employees, if they so request, and bargain with 
them collectively rather than individually. 
Though Morgan Taylor may have secured by means of the law 
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and his union a fair living wage, there is nothing either in the law 
or in the union which guarantees that he may not lose the job 
which is the source of his livelihood. His government cannot assure 
him work, but it has endeavored to facilitate his search for a job 
when he becomes unemployed. All over the land public employ- 
ment offices have been established where Taylor and others unem- 
ployed may go to inquire about work in their communities for 
which they are fitted. Sometimes it takes time for the right opening 
to develop. In the meantime Taylor and his family must live. The 
state has not overlooked this fact. During the happy days when 
Taylor was employed, taxes were collected from his employer 
which are now paid to him through the employment office in the 
form of unemployment compensation. The Government’s respon- 
sibility for Taylor does not end here. Under the Federal Social 
Security Act, Taylor and his employers have been paying into a 
fund from which after he is sixty-five he may draw a monthly in- 
come for as long as he lives. 

All of these things we have done in the United States, because 
we have realized that in a system as highly complex as ours, it is 
impossible for the Taylors and Smiths and Joneses individually to 
protect their economic interests and assure their security. We have 
been prompted in developing our program by our humanitarian 
instincts as well as by economic necessity. But if our motive had 
been to preserve our democratic form of government, we could 
not have behaved more wisely. William F. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in an article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly, says that if we are 
to fight propaganda against our democratic institutions we must go 
to the roots of poverty and distress.? 

That is what our government has been attempting to do during 
the past six years through such agencies as the W.P.A., the C.C.C. 
camps, and the program of resettlement. We have tried to prevent 
actual suffering among the unemployed, and to prevent the loss 
of morale that drives men in desperation to alien doctrines and 
to force and violence. The lot of other millions of our population, 
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who have jobs, but who, because of their great economic necessi- 
ties, have been forced to accept them at sweatshop wages, we have 
attempted to improve through wage and hour legislation. Through 
the Social Security program we have tried to free the minds of the 
great mass of workers from the terror of unemployment and old 
age which undermines the stability and usefulness of the most 
capable men and women. To all this we have added the guarantee 
that workers may further improve their circumstances through 
collective bargaining agencies of their own choosing. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 provides that the workers 
covered by it shall be paid for the first year, which ends October 
24, 1939, not less than twenty-five cents an hour. For a forty-four- 
hour week this amounts to $11. It seems almost unbelievable that 
a Federal law should be necessary to guarantee that workers in 
interstate industries should be paid not less than $11 for a full 
week’s work. But the Wage and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor has estimated that eleven million workers 
are covered by the act, and that of these, approximately three hun- 
dred thousand were receiving less than twenty-five cents when the 
law went into effect. Twenty-five cents, however, is the minimum 
wage for only one year. It was hoped that if so modest a wage were 
provided for at first, the employers, who were paying 300,000 
workers less than that amount, would be able to adjust to that 
wage without causing substantial unemployment. By October, 
1939, it was hoped that the employers could adapt easily to the 
thirty-cent rate, which becomes obligatory on October 24 of that 
year. After October 24, 1945, the minimum rate becomes forty 
cents an hour, and the act provides that no minimum wage higher 
than that may be established under the law. 

Congress realized that the prevailing minimum wage in some 
industries before the law went into effect was far above twenty-five 
cents, and that members of such industries would probably favor 
the establishment of higher legal minima immediately so that all 
employers would be required to pay the wage already being paid 
by the majority. The law provides, therefore, that the adminis- 
trator may appoint industry committees composed of representa- 
tives of employers and employees in any industry and representa- 
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tives of the public to recommend to him appropriate minimum 
wages not to exceed forty cents an hour. So far, seven such com- 
mittees have been appointed, one for each of the following indus- 
tries: cotton, silk, and rayon textiles, woolen textiles, wearing 
apparel, hosiery, hats, millinery, and shoes. If all of these com- 
mittees report, and wage orders are issued on the basis of the 
recommendations of all before October 24, 1939, minimum wages 
undoubtedly above twenty-five cents an hour and probably above 
thirty cents will have been established for approximately one 
million, seven hundred thousand workers employed in these seven 
branches of industry. 

Three committees already have reported their findings. The 
cotton, silk, and rayon textile committee has recommended a min- 
imum of thirty-two and one-half cents an hour for employees in 
that industry; the woolen textile industry, one of thirty-six cents 
an hour. The hosiery committee has recommended forty cents for 
workers in the full-fashioned branch of the industry, and thirty- 
two and one-half cents for makers of seamless hosiery. It is interest- 
ing that, unlike the N.R.A. codes for these industries, none of these 
recommendations provides for geographical differentials. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act provides that no minimum wage rate shall 
be fixed solely on a regional basis. Competitive conditions as 
affected by transportation, living, and production costs must be 
taken into account by industry committees and the administrator, 
when considering regional classifications. 

The law further provides that there shall be no classification 
for wage purposes on the basis of age or sex. The practice of 
establishing one wage for women and another for men, as followed 
by the N.R.A. in approximately one-fourth of the codes, is thus 
prevented under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act does not place an absolute limit 
to the number of hours which employees may work. The object 
of Congress was to prevent unwholesomely long hours of work 
and to spread employment, but at the same time to permit suffi- 
cient flexibility in the hour regulations to meet the needs of a 
multitudinous variety of industries and occupations. The device 
resorted to was that of attempting to discourage long hours by 
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requiring that one and one half each employee’s regular hourly 
rate be paid for each hour worked in excess of the basic week, as 
defined in the act. For the first year, ending October 24, 1939, the 
basic week is forty-four hours; during the second year overtime 
rates must be paid for hours in excess of forty-two; and thereafter 
the basic week beyond which overtime rates must be paid is forty 
hours. Even more lenient provisions apply to industries which the 
administrator finds to be of a seasonal nature. In such cases hours 
as long as twelve a day and fifty-six a week may be worked during a 
period of fourteen weeks each year before the higher overtime 
rate need be paid. Similar provisions apply to employees covered 
by bona-fide collective bargaining agreements which provide that 
no worker shall be employed more than 1,000 hours during any 
period of twenty-six consecutive weeks, nor more than 2,000 hours 
during any period of fifty-two consecutive weeks. 

The hour provision of the law has probably been one of the 
most difficult to administer. Some employers who were paying more 
than the legal minimum hourly rate, when the law went into effect, 
were unwilling to comply with the spirit of the law either by 
increasing their pay rolls by paying time and one half the regular 
rates for hours in excess of forty-four, or by reducing the workers’ 
hours to forty-four and hiring more workers. Some of these busi- 
nessmen continued to operate on the basis of the longer week, but 
met the requirements of the law by reducing the workers’ hourly 
rate (not below the minimum, of course), so that the weekly wage 
paid, including time and one-half for overtime, equaled the weekly 
wage paid before the law went into effect when higher overtime 
rates were not required. This device, of course, defeats one purpose 
of the law, which is to spread employment. 

The application of the overtime provisions to higher salaried 
workers whose duties require flexibility in working time has proved 
such a major cause of complaint from both employers and em- 
ployees that the administrator recommended to the Congress an 
amendment to the act which would exempt from the wage and 
hour provisions all employees receiving a guaranteed monthly 
salary of $200 or more. 

Because the authority to regulate wages and hours by Federal 
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action lies in the commerce clause of the Constitution, the appli- 
cation of the Fair Labor Standards Act is limited to those indus- 
tries which are engaged in interstate commerce. Many of the indus- 
tries, therefore, in which wages are lowest, such as service 
industries, are not covered and cannot be covered because of their 
strictly intrastate character and the necessity of protecting workers 
in such industries through state legislation. The original draft of 
the Federal Wage and Hour bill, however, was almost all-inclusive 
within the realm of interstate commerce. The only exemptions 
were those of executive, administrative, supervisory, and profes- 
sional workers in addition to agricultural employment. 

But by the time the bill passed both houses of Congress the list 
of exempted occupations was indeed imposing. To the original 
exemptions (employees in supervisory capacities are not mentioned 
in final draft) were added exemption from both wage and hour 
provisions for local retailing (including outside salesmen) and 
retail and service establishments the greater part of whose selling 
or servicing is in intrastate commerce. Seamen and fishermen and 
employees engaged in packing, processing, or distributing fish 
and marine products are also excluded. Employees of certain types 
of small-town newspapers are not covered, nor are local trolley, 
motor bus, and interurban electric railway employees, nor em- 
ployees of carriers by air who are subject to provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. In addition, processing of certain agricultural, 
horticultural, and dairy products in the area of production is 
exempt. Another group of industries, which are covered by the 
wage provisions, are not required to pay overtime for long hours. 
This array of exemptions shows that those who would be affected 
by the act were not unaware of what was going on in Congress, 
and that many of them found effective ways of securing their own 
economic advantage. 

Among the most “unfair” labor standards to be found in Ameri- 
can industry today are those that prevail among workers who 
carry on industrial processes in their homes. Men and women, and 
often little children, work for long hours at home carding pins and 
buttons, knitting sweaters, making artificial flowers, and fabricating 
dainty ornaments for lingerie and dresses, for wages so low that 
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they amount to little more than supplements to relief allowances. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act makes no specific reference to in- 
dustrial homework. But the policy of the administrator has been 
to interpret the act broadly, believing that the intention of Con- 
gress was to provide protection for as many workers as possible. 
Therefore, he has ruled that “employees otherwise coming within 
the terms of the act are entitled to its benefits whether they per- 
form their work in factory, at home or elsewhere.” Like all other 
employers covered by the act, employers of homeworkers must 
keep records of the total hours worked each week by each home- 
worker, his earnings, the number of hours worked overtime, and 
the amount of payment made for overtime. 

The only way to eliminate the abuses of industrial homework 
is to prohibit it, except in cases of handicapped workers who are 
physically unable to leave their homes for factory employment. 
The Wage and Hour Division realizes this fact, and recommended 
to the Congress an amendment to the act which would authorize 
the administrator to make regulations restricting homework to the 
extent necessary to safeguard the minimum standards provided in 
the statute. 

Unfortunately, this amendment was modified in the House Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education to permit industrial homework at 
lowered rates in rural areas if the administrator thinks the regular 
rates would curtail employment opportunities, provided the low- 
ered rate does not undercut factory standards or foster unfair 
employer competition. 

The fifth attempt—if the child labor provisions of the N.R.A. 
codes and the proposed child labor amendment are reckoned in— 
of the Federal Government to regulate child labor by law is to 
be found in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. The Child 
Labor Law of 1916 was held unconstitutional, but because de- 
cisions rendered since then by the United States Supreme Court 
have broadened its interpretation of interstate commerce, many 
people believe the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act will now be upheld. 

The act provides that goods shall not be shipped in interstate 
commerce if, within thirty days prior to their shipment, oppressive 
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child labor has been employed in the establishments in which they 
were produced. Oppressive child labor is defined as the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen years in any occupation or those 
between sixteen and eighteen if employed in industries found by 
the Children’s Bureau to be particularly hazardous or detrimental 
to health or well-being. Some classes of child workers are spe- 
cifically exempt from the law. These are children employed as 
actors in motion pictures or theatrical productions, children em- 
ployed in agriculture during periods when they are not legally 
required to attend school, and children employed by their parents 
in occupations other than manufacturing and mining. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is given power to exempt children between four- 
teen and sixteen years for work (other than manufacturing or 
mining) that does not interfere with their schooling, health, or 
well-being. Probably only a small proportion of the approximately 
eight hundred and fifty thousand? children under sixteen years of 
age gainfully employed in the United States will actually be 
affected by the child labor provisions of the act. 

The future success, in fact the very existence of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, depends upon two things: the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court concerning its constitutionality, and 
the adequacy with which it is enforced. The outlook for a favor- 
able court decision is bright. In 1937 the Supreme Court held the 
Washington state minimum wage law for women constitutional. 
Other pieces of social legislation have since been upheld. The 
Court, like other branches of our Government, is coming to realize, 
we hope, that if democracy is to work, our laws and institutions 
must be flexible enough to meet changing social and economic 
conditions. 

The enormousness of the task of enforcement entailed by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act has probably never been equaled in this 
country or in any other. So far no attempt has been made by the 
Wage and Hour Division to make routine, systematic inspections 
of all establishments covered by the act to determine to what 

2Homer Folks, “Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its Control” (New 


York, N. Y., 1938), National Child Labor Committee, Publication No. 375, pp. 
16, 22-24. 
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degree compliance exists. The Fair Labor Standards Act provides 
that the administrator and the chief of the Children’s Bureau may 
utilize the services and employees of state labor departments in 
carrying out the provisions of the act, on the condition that the 
consent and codperation of such state agencies are secured and 
compensation for such services is made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It would seem that the ultimate success of the act depends 
upon such Federal and state codperation and decentralization. 

To those who believe that proper law enforcement is as im- 
portant a part of our democratic processes as is the enactment of 
legislation expressing the will of the people, the developments of 
the next year in relation to the Federal Wage and Hour Law are 
going to prove of enormous interest. The degree of success which 
is attained in enforcing this law may play an important part in 
deciding for a long time to come the extent to which in a country 
as large as ours the Federal Government can successfully legislate 
to protect the economic well-being of the mass of its citizens. 


II: The States and Their Opportunity 
FRIEDA S. MILLER 


INIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION is another type of social 
legislation with which the states have been long concerned. 
Minimum wage legislation is essential for the protection of health, 
morals, and welfare. The existence in an industry of even a small 
minority of employers whose wage standards are insufficient to 
provide adequate maintenance and to protect health, constitutes 
a serious form of competition to the rest of the industry and is a 
constant menace to wage standards. Such a condition is contrary 
to public interest and should be regulated. Today both the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the various state minimum wage acts 
protect large sections of the nation’s employees from the evils of 
oppressively low wages. 
Large groups of wage earners are underpaid. Particularly acute 
is the wage situation of large numbers of women and male minors. 
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The days when women worked for pin money are gone. Women 
are no longer a transient group in industry but continue to work 
not only after marriage, but also after they have borne children. 
Nevertheless, because of their historical background in industry, 
they are an exploited, underpaid, poorly organized group of 
workers. Such a situation is not an individual, but a social matter. 

In recognition of the public responsibility to remedy this situa- 
tion as it affected women and minors, the New York State Legis- 
lature passed a minimum wage law covering these workers. ‘This 
law differs from the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act in several 
important respects. In the first place, the Federal act covers both 
men and women, whereas the state law applies only to women and 
male minors. Secondly, the Federal act stipulates a flat hourly 
rate for all classes of employees, beginning with a minimum of 
twenty-five cents per hour, which is to be increased to thirty cents 
per hour in October, 1939, and to forty cents per hour in October, 
1945, and thereafter. 

The state law, on the other hand, does not fix any flat minimum 
rate but makes provision for the establishment of a minimum wage 
rate for each industry individually. Then again, an industry com- 
mittee appointed under the Federal act to establish minimum rates 
above twenty-five cents an hour is prevented by law from recom- 
mending a rate in excess of forty cents per hour. Under the state 
law, however, the only limitation placed upon the minimum wage 
standard is that it shall not be in excess of the amount sufficient 
to provide adequate maintenance and protect health. The police 
power of the state cannot be invoked to regulate wages beyond 
this level. To determine this minimum amount necessary to pro- 
vide adequate maintenance and protect health, the Research 
Bureau of the Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage 
conducts an annual survey of the cost of living in New York 
State. 

Since the state law applies to all women and male minor em- 
ployees in the state, both the Federal and state laws have jurisdic- 
tion over women and minors engaged in interstate industries. 
Any possible misunderstandings or difficulties arising from this 
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overlapping are obviated, however, by the provision in the Federal 
act that wherever any state law fixing higher minimum wages or 
shorter maximum hours exists, the state rather than the Federal 
act shall apply. 

In dealing with modern economic and social problems, legisla- 
tures have found it expedient to define in the statute the broad 
and general public policy, leaving specific regulations to be deter- 
mined by an administrative body under a stipulated procedure. 
The New York State Minimum Wage Law is one illustration of 
this trend. The law itself does not fix the minimum wage. It does, 
however, specify the basis of the minimum wage and outlines the 
procedure to be followed in its determination. 

The Department of Labor, as the body entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the law, must, as a first step, select the industry to 
which minimum wage rates are to be applied. The law provides 
that the Industrial Commissioner shall have the power to make 
an investigation of the wages being paid to women or minors in 
any occupation or industry in the state to ascertain whether any 
substantial number are receiving wages too low to provide ade- 
quate maintenance and protect health. 

It is a fundamental rule that the value and effectiveness of a 
minimum wage order depend upon the degree of codperation given 
by employers and workers in the industry to which the order is 
to be applied and upon the extent to which the wage standards 
meet the problems of employers and workers in the industry. The 
particular problems of the industry must therefore be explored. 
Is the industry a seasonal one? If so, how does the annual salary 
compare with the wage rate? Does the volume of business center 
on any one particular day of the week? How does piece-rate pay- 
ment compare with time-rate payment? Are any gratuities, such 
as tips, added to the workers’ wages? 

Then there is the other side of the picture. The industry study 
must not only present problems and analyze difficulties, it must 
also consider the good practices and standards of the industry. It 
must make available to the, board that is to recommend the min- 
imum wage rate, the desirable practices that have been developed 
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without government control, for these can serve as a measure of 
what can be done in maintaining minimum standards. 

When an industry study has been completed, the Industrial 
Commissioner is empowered to decide from the facts at hand 
whether conditions revealed warrant the convening of a Wage 
Board to recommend a minimum wage order for that industry. 
The law provides that this Wage Board shall be composed of not 
more than three representatives of employers, the same number 
of employee representatives, and not more than three representa- 
tives of the public. In selecting these members of the Wage Board, 
the practice in New York State has been to select responsible indi- 
viduals who speak not for themselves alone, but for the groups 
they represent. For representatives of the public, people are 
sought who are interested in the social and economic problems of 
the day, people whose objectivity and impartiality are manifested 
in the ability to listen carefully, inquire sharply, and analyze 
critically the matter at hand. 

Indispensable to the Wage Board is a knowledge of the prob- 
lems and general setup of the industry, the problems of the indi- 
vidual worker and the workers as a group, and of the practical 
adaptations that may be made to improve the situation both of 
the management and the worker. Above all, it is necessary that 
the representatives of the three groups consider the problems of 
the industry, and their effect on labor, the employers, and the 
public, as matters of joint concern, to the solution of which each 
must give to the fullest extent of his abilities. 

The industry study which precedes the establishment of a min- 
imum wage rate is a learning process for all involved. It is an 
honest, sincere attempt to discover the facts about the industry, 
and its problems. With a complete, objective picture of the condi- 
tions of the industry before it and with its knowledge of the indus- 
try and of general social and economic questions, the Wage Board 
proceeds to formulate recommendations for the establishment of 
a minimum wage, and for the protection of that wage by appro- 
priate regulations. The recommendations of the board can be a 
carefully considered, well-integrated plan for establishing decent 
minimum wage standards for women and minors. From the setting 
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of a bottom level to wages comes benefit not only to workers in 
fair minimum wage standards, but also to employers through 
stabilization of the industry, and to the public through an increase 
in purchasing power, the maintenance of decent wage standards, 
and decreased expenditures for relief. 

Once the recommendations of the Wage Board are accepted by 
the Industrial Commissioner, the law wisely provides for the hold- 
ing of public hearings before an order is promulgated. Such a 
public hearing, at which all interested parties may express their 
views on the minimum wage proposals, is designed to enable the 
Industrial Commissioner to ascertain the attitude of those con- 
cerned toward the recommendations of the Wage Board. 

Under the New York State law there are two types of minimum 
wage orders—directory and mandatory. The first order to be ap- 
plied to any industry must be a directory order. Under its terms 
an employer may be prosecuted only for failure to keep certain 
records and failure to issue wage statements to employees. He 
may not be prosecuted for failure to pay the minimum wage stand- 
ards. The directory order is a guide; its purpose is to introduce 
desirable minimum standards, and the period of its existence may 
be looked upon as a period of adjustment for some employers. 
Accordingly, the instrument for enforcing the wage provisions of 
the directory order is not prosecution, but publicity. For failure 
to comply with these wage provisions, the name of an employer 
may be published in the newspapers of the state, broadcast over 
the radio, or publicized through other appropriate channels. 

After a three-month period, the directory order may be made 
mandatory, following due notice and public hearing. For failure 
to comply with the mandatory order, an employer may be prose- 
cuted and, if convicted, is subject to a fine or imprisonment. 

Experience in administering the Minimum Wage Law in New 
York State has shown that, even under directory orders in various 
industries, there has been a large percentage of compliance with 
the wage provisions of such orders. Some idea of the extent of this 
compliance can be secured from the situations which prevailed 
before the directory orders were made mandatory. In the laundry 
industry, 82 percent of the establishments in the state were in 
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compliance with the directory order; of the beauty shops, 77 
percent were in compliance; and of the confectionery establish- 
ments, 85 percent were complying. 

During the period of the directory orders, the state succeeded 
in collecting underpayments due to women and minors amounting 
to more than $4,000 in the laundry industry, almost $5,500 in the 
beauty service industry, and about $1,500 in the confectionery 
industry. ‘These amounts represent the difference between wages 
paid and wages due under the standards of the directory orders. 
A minority of the employers in these industries persisted in violat- 
ing the wage standards, so that after due public hearings the 
Laundry and Beauty Service directory orders were made manda- 
tory. A directory order is now in force for the women and minors 
in the confectionery industry and the dry-cleaning industry. 

The questions may well be asked, “With the vast majority of 
the establishments in compliance with the directory order, is it 
really necessary that the order be made mandatory? Is it not pos- 
sible, by means of educational methods and by means of publicity, 
to secure uniform compliance throughout the industry?” The 
importance of education is not minimized. In fact, the very idea of 
a directory order is based on the value of education. However, 
experience has shown that there will always be a small minority 
that will not conform to legal standards unless compelled to do so 
by the threat of prosecution. The existence of this noncomplying 
minority, small as it may be, is a source of unfair competition to 
the rest of the industry, with the result that there is a strong force 
tending to bring the complying firms into the realm of the non- 
complying. This is borne out by the numerous letters received 
from complying employers who threaten that unless the man 
around the corner complies too, his severe competition will drive 
them to violate the directory order. Such a tendency has a cumula- 
tive effect, so that the wage standards in the entire industry are 
threatened. 

To date, mandatory minimum wage orders have been issued for 
women and minors in the laundry and beauty service industries 
in New York State; the first went into effect on August 22, 1938, 
the second on March 27, 1939. The laundry mandatory order pro- 
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vides for a minimum weekly rate of $14 for forty hours, except for 
certain localities for which a lower rate is specified. By the end 
of 1939, however, the $14 minimum weekly rate will apply to 
the entire state, except in communities with a population of less 
than 18,000, where an hourly rate of thirty cents will apply. Under 
the terms of the beauty service mandatory order, all full-time 
beauty service employees except maids receive a minimum wage 
of $16.50 for a forty-five-hour week. 

By the end of February, 1939, the Minimum Wage Division had 
succeeded in collecting about $7,000 in wages due to employees 
under the laundry mandatory order. Similar data are not yet avail- 
able for the beauty shop industry because of the short time that the 
order has been mandatory. 

Just as it is not sufficient to pass hours laws without providing 
for their proper enforcement, so too, minimum wage laws, to be 
effective, must be enforced. It is not sufficient to sit and wait for 
complaints. Such a procedure would put a premium on non- 
compliance and the law-abiding employer would suffer as a result 
of the advantage accruing to his wage-chiseling, price-cutting com- 
petitor. It is necessary to maintain an efficient and well-trained 
staff of investigators to visit the establishments, to examine em- 
ployers’ pay-roll data and time records, to secure other pertinent 
information, to find violations where they do exist, and to obtain 
the necessary evidence for prosecution of cases of continued vio- 
lation. It means that if the law is to be effective and is to carry 
out the intent of the legislature, a well-trained force of investi- 
gators, field agents, and clerical workers must be available. 

Requests for inspections come from individual employers, trade 
associations, employees, and from public groups. If the response 
to these urgent requests is to be prompt, an adequate staff is 
essential; a cut in staff or travel funds (since the entire state has 
to be covered) might necessitate a delay in action which would 
mean hundreds of dollars to the employees and employers affected. 
Complying employers, particularly, are insistent that wage orders 
be adequately enforced, for they quickly feel the effect of the 
competition of their noncomplying brethren. 

Minimum wage legislation has proved beneficial wherever ap- 
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plied. Every study on the subject has proved that the application 
of a minimum wage law has always brought with it a rise in the 
level of wages. For example, in Ohio after the mandatory minimum 
wage order had been in effect for about two years, women’s average 
week’s earnings in dry-cleaning establishments were more than 20 
percent above the pre-minimum wage level. In the experience of 
the State of New York this has been true even under a directory 
order. In May, 1933, before any minimum wage order, women in 
the laundry industry had median earnings of $10.41 per week. In 
October, 1933, the directory order went into effect under the pro- 
visions of New York’s first minimum wage law, and one month 
later median earnings had risen to $14.12 per week. 

Experience has also shown that the minimum does not become 
the maximum. For example, in Illinois the percentage of women 
in laundries earning thirty cents per hour or more rose from 
18 to 21 after a minimum wage was fixed. In New Hampshire the 
percentage for the same group of workers rose from 38 to 42, and 
in Ohio from 16 to 25. In New York State the percentage of women 
in laundries earning $15 a week or more increased from g in May, 
1933, to 22 in November, 1935. The wage increases during this 
period for women in the laundry industry were far greater than 
those for women in industry as a whole in New York State. 

It should be noted, further, that the existence of minimum wage 
laws for women has not caused any curtailment of their employ- 
ment opportunities. For the past thirty years the number of women 
in industry has been steadily increasing, regardless of whether or 
not there has been minimum wage legislation. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the trend has been slightly higher in Cali- 
fornia, a state which has maintained a high minimum wage rate 
over a long period of years, than in the rest of the country. 

Minimum wage standards improve more than the conditions of 
the workers. A rise in the level of wages is bound to be reflected in 
increased purchasing power, which is to the general public benefit. 
Employers, too, recognize the benefits of minimum wage standards. 
Some industries have attempted voluntarily to establish such stand- 
ards. Furthermore, the New York Department of Labor has re- 
ceived numerous requests for the establishment of minimum wage 
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standards under the state law. After a minimum wage order has 
been in effect, even larger groups of employers appreciate that the 
legal standards have a stabilizing effect on competitive conditions 
and that they can pay decent wages to their workers without threat 
of competition from the employers who formerly paid very low 
wages. When New York’s first Minimum Wage Law was contested 
in the courts, several groups of laundry owners filed briefs as 
amici curiae in support of the law. 

Despite the rapid growth and wide application of state and 
Federal labor laws, there still remain large groups of workers out- 
side the scope of such legislation. Notably absent in New York 
State is a minimum wage law for men working in intrastate indus- 
tries. This group of workers does not have the benefit of either 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, which covers only those 
engaged in interstate industries, or of our state Minimum Wage 
Law, which covers only women and minors. Also exempted from 
the provisions of the Federal and state wages and hours laws are 
governmental employees, domestic workers, agricultural workers, 
and, in some cases, workers in seasonal industries and in specialized 
occupations. 

The recognition of the need for extending the provisions of 
the Federal and state labor laws to cover these workers is rapidly 
gaining ground. Only this past winter, a number of states intro- 
duced wage and hour legislation which would cover both men and 
women. 

Until recently the history of Federal and state labor legislation 
has been largely a history of protective legislation for women and 
protection for all workers in certain hazardous industries. With 
the growing recognition in recent years that we do not operate 
under a free competitive system, that the classic theory of wage 
determination by the supply-and-demand factors gives one group 
an advantage over the other, the public is learning to demand, and 
the legislators are responding to this demand by passing legisla- 
tion designed to raise the standards of heretofore underprivileged 
groups and to improve conditions generally. The Federal Social 
Security Act, the New York State Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, the New York State Min- 
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imum Wage Law, the National and State Labor Relations Acts, 
are all evidence of recognition of the fact that labor conditions are 
a social, public concern and not a private, individual matter. As 
stated earlier, many workers still do not have the benefits of these 
laws. But the history of labor legislation in the United States is 
relatively short, and the outlook for future legislation, on the basis 
of what has been done, is indeed optimistic. 
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FACTORS IN INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
I: The National Labor Relations Board 


Louis L. JAFFE 


ET US OPEN IN THE GOOD TRADITIONAL WAY, witha 
parable. It is based on the findings and decision of the Labor 
Board which have subsequently been affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The scene is the plant of the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation at Aliquippa. Here the steel com- 
pany owns the dwellings in which the workers live, the water 
supply from which they drink, the streetcars on which they ride, 
and, mark this, the police. Something stirs in these workers; they 
wish to find their voice, to speak out; they elect officers and seek 
to organize. Each officer is shadowed by the police; some are mys- 
teriously beaten on the head as they walk in the street and then 
are fined $5.00 for the attention; there seems to be no house, no 
hall, even no open lot which the workers may hire for a meeting. 
And, of course, there is no need to walk upon the street or talk in 
lots because the company has graciously provided an employee 
representation plan, which the great majority has been ever so 
happy to accept. There are no stoppages, no strikes, no union dues. 
In short, there is peace—a peace imposed on those who are without 
choice! 

I would not have you think that Aliquippa is an invidious, 
isolated instance. The LaFollette Committee hearings showed that 
espionage has been practiced for years by the greatest and most 
respected industrial corporations. ‘The National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, an employers’ association for 952 members, provided an 
espionage service for its members. Six of the largest commercial 
purveyors of espionage and terror furnished great industrial clients 
with nearly three thousand spies. Of 304 Pinkerton operatives, 100 
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held offices in the unions themselves. In 1934 the Federal Union 
of Automobile Workers of the General Motors plant in Flint had 
a membership of 26,000. The corporation employed the services 
of fourteen detective agencies. Three of the operatives were union 
officers. By 1936 the union membership was 120. When a national 
union sought to resuscitate the organization, the workers were so 
terrorized that the organizers could hold only little home meetings 
in basements, sometimes with the lights out. That was America, 
1936. So evil was the system that General Motors employed spies 
to spy on its spies. I do not seek here to accuse anyone with old and 
now, we hope, expiated deeds. But we are compelled to remember 
these things when employers come before Congress lamenting the 
one-sidedness of the Wagner Act because it does not protect work- 
ers from each other; and when we hear persons calling for the 
good old coéperative peace of the company union era. 

Congress has now enacted a law based upon a different concep- 
tion of peace—a peace negotiated by and between self-respecting, 
self-confident equals: employer representatives on the one hand 
and, on the other, the employees organized in organizations of 
their own choosing, free from terroristic intervention, from the 
threat of discharge because of union activity. The act provides that 
employers shall not discriminate against employees, shall not dis- 
charge them or refuse to hire them because of union and organi- 
zational activity. It empowers the Board to order an employer to 
cease and desist from such unfair labor practices; to reinstate lead- 
ers and men where they have been discharged for union activity; 
and to pay them back wages so lost. (All orders, of course, are 
subject to review by the courts and may be set aside if not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence.) In short, the act insures employees 
the right to organize, to choose leaders who will represent them 
without running the fatal risk that thereby they will lose the means 
of livelihood. Freedom to organize: this is the heart, the essence of 
the Wagner Act. And Congress has said that employers must bar- 
gain collectively with the representatives freely chosen by the 
workers. That, the Board has held, means that employers must sit 
down with the worker representatives and in good faith seek to 
reach some agreement. The employer must give reasonable ex- 
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planation where he refuses to meet demands. And if the employer 
agrees to the demands he must be willing to put the agreement in 
writing. That seems obvious, does it not, if the objective is to avoid 
friction and misunderstanding? Yet employers have bitterly re- 
sisted putting such agreements in writing. Indeed, the so-called 
“Little Steel” strike responsible for a whirl of bloodshed and vio- 
lent social disorder was brought on immediately because Mr. 
Girdler, president of Republic Steel, though expressing willing- 
ness to agree refused to put it in writing. 

Does the process set up by the Labor Act provide a feasible road 
to peace, to peace with justice? In 1936 the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board found Jones and Laughlin guilty of a violation of the 
act and ordered it to desist, and on April 12, 1937, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that Congress might constitu- 
tionally protect labor from employer interference where the prod- 
uct of that labor moved in interstate commerce or in some more- 
or-less direct way affected the movement of interstate commerce. 
A number of states have enacted similar laws designed to cover 
labor relations which are conceived to be local and possibly exempt 
from national regulation. 

Jones and Laughlin now has a collective bargaining agreement 
with its employees which already has been once renewed. After 
April 12, 1937, the rubber workers negotiated 60 percent of the 
present number of signed agreements in the industry covering 
82 percent of those at present working under such agreements. 
During the period 1913-1935, forty-one was the highest average 
number of steel or iron companies under agreement. By Septem- 
ber, 1938, 541 plants, more than three-quarters of the basic iron, 
steel, and tin-producing industry, were under agreement. Before 
1933 agreements were practically nonexistent in the automobile 
industry. Today all of the large companies with the exception of 
Ford are under agreement. Only recently and for the first time 
collective bargaining agreements have been negotiated by the 
Aluminum Company of America, Sinclair Oil Companies, Ana- 
conda Copper Company, and American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany. And, of course, behind these agreements stand the inde- 
pendent organizations of labor. In 1933 trade-union membership 
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was less than three million. In 1938 it had increased to something 
over eight million. And in particular fields the increase is far more 
striking. In metals, machinery, and vehicles membership rose from 
179,600 to 1,500,000, a sevenfold increase; in foods, from 27,000 
to 314,600. I shall not consider whether this has meant improve- 
ment of wages and other material conditions. You know that 
there are theories to the effect that there is only so much pie for 
labor and that unionization means simply that you cut it dif- 
ferently. I need not lecture you—your daily work confirms it, you 
see it every hour—on the importance to every one of us of having 
a self-respecting status, of “belonging,” of feeling that each has a 
voice in the determination of the conditions under which he lives 
—in short, of sharing in the exercise of power. To secure that 
status for the worker is, I believe, the primary objective of the 
Labor Act. 

However, persons will say, “Yes, we might admit all that, but 
the Wagner Act as it is drafted and administered does not couple 
that power with a requirement for the responsibility for the effec- 
tive functioning of our industrial machine. It produces not the 
peace of agreement, but the chaos of a power which is manipu- 
lated by those who seek to wreck the system or rule it on their 
own terms.” It has been said, for example, that the Wagner Act 
rather than decreasing strikes has increased them. In one sense 
that may have been true. Prior to the Jones and Laughlin decision 
employers and fifty so-called leaders of the Bar broadcast the battle 
cry that the act was unconstitutional. But very recent reports based 
on experience since the act has been upheld show, for example, 
that between 1937 and 1938, strikes in industries in which the 
Board took jurisdiction decreased 48 percent from 3,184 to 1,673, 
whereas in those industries not subject to the Board, strikes de- 
creased by only 29 percent; and the number of workers involved 
in strikes in the former category decreased 66 percent, in the 
latter only 52 percent. Thus, in terms of gross statistics, industrial 
unrest seems to have somewhat abated. 

Have the Board and the act encouraged irresponsibility? Unfor- 
tunately, this question has been hopelessly confused by the A.F. 
of L.-C.1.O. split. I am not arguing that already there is peace or 
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that there has been no abuse of power. We must not be blind to 
the dynamics of social history. Show me the emancipation from 
a long, dark tyranny that has not brought with it some abuse. This 
split is, of course, labor’s chief contribution to present industrial 
unrest. It has not been created by the Board; indeed it has been to 
the Board a source of great embarrassment. Such excuses, how- 
ever, are not strictly to the point. The crucial questions are: Can 
the Board assist in alleviating this area of unrest, and has it hon- 
estly tried to do so? 

One of the chief functions of the Board is to administer the 
procedure whereby employees may choose their representative 
for collective bargaining, the representative chosen by a majority 
of a given unit of employees being the exclusive representative 
for all. Normally the procedure is set in motion by the petition 
of a union which seeks to be the majority choice. If the Board, 
on the evidence, decides that there is a so-called question as to 
representation, it normally orders an election upon the basis of 
which it certifies a representative if any receives a majority. Now 
let us suppose that there are rival unions and one is certified and 
possibly secures a contract with the employer. The other union 
says, “We will not accept the situation. We shall close down this 
plant by picket and boycott until you see fit to accept other leader- 
ship.” That is what happened in Portland, Oregon. The Labor 
Board has been given no authority to prohibit such conduct. It is 
at present a question for the courts, who, under the local law, may 
or may not enjoin it. And so to that extent the efforts of the 
Board to secure peace may prove futile. But that sort of thing 
does not often happen and, I think, will happen much less often 
in the future. 

There has been a great struggle to establish the principle of free 
election of labor representatives. Not only labor but the whole dis- 
interested community has hoped that this principle would pro- 
vide the basis for well-regulated labor relations. When the results 
of this system are set at nought by a willful minority, a majority 
of the employees, as well’ as the employers, are infuriated, and, 
moreover, public opinion is alienated. The Board has now ruled 
that where rival unions each claim to represent a majority, but 
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refuse to test their claims by appealing to the Board for an elec- 
tion, the employer who may be thus harassed by unrest in the 
plant, by picket, and by boycott, may himself petition for an 
election and so secure a determination of the proper representative 
for collective bargaining. 

Now let us go into this problem a little further. Assume that 
six months after certification a rival union comes to the Board and 
says, “The men in the plant have changed their minds; they now 
want us to represent them; give us an election.” Must the Board 
grant this petition? No, it has discretion to refuse. The manner 
in which it exercises this discretion is of crucial importance. If it 
indiscriminately permits these trials of strength, there will be con- 
stant unrest; employers will never know from one day to the next 
with whom they are to deal; electioneering will wear down the 
nerves and the stamina of the men. Yet, on the other hand, the 
act does give workers the right to representatives of their own 
choosing, and is it not contrary to the act to force upon them a 
discredited representative? Here you have one of those intensely 
difficult problems of administration where conflicting criteria and 
objectives must be reconciled in the crucible of discretion. 

How has that discretion been exercised? At first the Board’s 
action was groping and tentative. It seemed unwilling to bind 
itself by any rule which would limit the opportunity of the men 
to change their union affiliation. In a sense, then, the Board did 
not exercise its discretion in the direction of stability; it accepted 
the A.F. of L.-C.I.O. struggle as part of the labor dynamic and 
instead of setting its face against it provided a machinery whereby 
first one and then the other side might register its victories. Do 
you think that was unwise? Again, it may help us if we think in 
terms of history. Labor had only recently found power and oppor- 
tunity for effective organization. It had to explore the problem of 
organization, test the adequacy of leadership for the new tasks. 
It seems to me that it was not the province of government to 
interfere with this working-out, to freeze untested situations and 
conclusions. But now there has been opportunity for trial, and 
there are signs that the Board will throw the weight of its dis- 
cretion on the side of stability. 
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It is said, too, that the Board encourages industrial inefficiency, 
because it is now impossible for the employer to discharge a union 
man, however bad his work. The union will claim that the man 
has been fired because of his union membership and that the bad 
work is a mere pretext. This has been one of the Board’s most 
difficult problems. In many plants there are no adequate methods 
of evaluating performance, and if the Board were to accept the 
mere statement of the employer without objective verification there 
would be an end of the act. Then, too, a man may be guilty of 
infractions, but if such infractions are normally tolerated and then 
suddenly made the basis of discharging an active union man we 
all would agree that the infraction was a pretext. But there will 
still be cases where the matter is doubtful. I think that the doubt 
should be resolved against the worker, particularly if the infraction 
is serious and well substantiated. I believe that the idea of union- 
ism should be associated with high standards of performance. 
I am convinced, however, that this is a problem merely of adminis- 
tration which will be correctly solved. 

You must remember that the orders of the Labor Board may 
be set aside by the courts if the court is of the opinion that the 
order is not supported by substantial evidence. And I need not 
tell you that some courts are not in the least reluctant to exercise 
this power in favor of employers. Recently there have been cases 
where in the court’s opinion the infraction of rules was clear 
whereas the finding of anti-union bias rested on suspicion, or at 
least on the resolution of doubts against the employer, and so 
the court set aside the order. If, as is claimed, the Board has at 
times acted in these matters on insufficient proof, I feel confident 
that by this process of check from within and without it will 
not do so in the future. If the fundamental rights of labor are 
recognized and vigorously enforced, it will have no need to win 
weak cases. Those fundamental rights must be defended because 
they are part of the rights of a democratic society. 

I think that the Labor Act alone cannot assure industrial peace: 
in a democracy, that is premised upon the sharing of power among 
those with a sense of responsibility for seeing that the whole will 
work. But responsibility cannot be learned unless there is first 
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bestowed freedom of action in accordance with one’s lights and 
interests. That is what the Labor Act does for labor, and that is 
the first step to peace. Furthermore, the Board, the courts, and the 
public have served notice and probably will do so increasingly that 
the law which has bestowed power demands responsibility. There 
is no lack of evidence that once labor is enabled to perfect its 
organization freeing itself both from external domination and 
factional strife it will gladly learn and accept that responsibility. 
For many years collective bargaining by nationally organized 
unions has brought relative peace to the garment industry, the 
railroads, the printing trades, and many other industries. In 
some of the newly organized areas, particularly in those free from 
factional disturbance, success has been impressive. Thus Myron 
Taylor, reporting to a directors’ meeting of the United States 
Steel Corporation, stated: 

The union has scrupulously followed the terms of its agreement 

and, in so far as I know, has made no unfair effort to bring other 
employees into its ranks, while the corporation’s subsidiaries, during a 
very difficult period, have been entirely free of labor disturbances of 
any kind. The cost of a strike—to the corporation, to the public and 
to the men—would have been incalculable. 
When we remember the history of labor relations in the steel 
industry, the horrible Homestead strike, the hopeless strike of 1919 
and then the long apathy, Aliquippa, and Little Steel, this state- 
ment coming from the chairman of the largest steel company in 
America takes on meaning. Let it serve as a symbol of hope for 
a peaceful and just industrial democracy founded on the principle 
of equality. 


II: Conciliation and Arbitration 


A. Puitie RANDOLPH 


MPLOYERS CHARGE THAT TRADE-UNION STRIKES 
create disorder and are a threat to orderly constitutional 
government and the sacredness of private property. Thus the 
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employers’ associations and their representatives want strikes 
curbed. This viewpoint has come to be a part of the warp and 
woof of American thinking, especially in the recognized and estab- 
lished institutions such as the press, church, courts, and schools, 
although these are happily increasing exceptions. The fallacy and 
unsoundness of this position are seldom examined and discerned 
by the people, because of well-organized and systematic propa- 
ganda, subtle and pervasive to conceal the true facts. 

The acquisition of property is considered the chief means of 
bringing recognition and prestige to individuals and groups every- 
where. The general attitude toward wealth is that it points to 
success, is an evidence of reputability, and determines the social 
standing of persons in society. This placing of emphasis upon 
property possessions rather than service and quality of character 
has tended to glorify the businessman as a noble benefactor of the 
people, and trade unionists as sinister, long-haired, subversive 
agitators, bent upon spreading unrest, lawlessness, and trouble. 

It is important to observe that the employers’ associations, 
according to the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee, not only 
purchase large quantities of munitions, but also hire veritable 
armies for industrial warfare, such as the Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency, National Corporation Service, W. J. Burns 
International Detective Agency, and the Railway Audit and In- 
spection Company. Some of the employers’ associations, such as 
the National Metal Trades Association, have their own detective 
department, strike-breaking machinery, and armed guards for 
strike emergencies. 

The Burns Agency, according to the LaFollette Committee, 
submitted a breakdown of its gross income for the years 1933 
to 1936 inclusive, for the business of supplying strikebreakers, 
spies, and strike guards, which amounted to $2,517,948.96. 

But the relationship between labor and capital is not always 
marked by a reign of terror, such as happened during the “Little 
Steel” strike, when steel workers of the C.I.O. were seeking only 
to exercise their lawful rights, in accordance with the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act, to organize into bona-fide 
unions. Nor is the life of the trade-union movement always dis- 
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turbed by Homestead and Ludlow massacres and Harlan indus- 
trial wars. 

The creative forces of social invention are asserting themselves 
to achieve some measure of industrial peace, in developing tech- 
niques in the form of conciliation, mediation, and arbitration. 

Although the National Labor Relations Act was passed in 1935, 
it did not actually become effective until after its validation by 
the Supreme Court in April, 1937. It is significant, therefore, 
that strikes shortly thereafter commenced to decline. In 1938, 
the first full year after validation of the act, strikes decreased 
2,772, a decrease of over 40 percent of the number for 1937. 
Even more significant is the fact that man-days of idleness due to 
strikes in 1938 were less than for each of eight of the twelve 
years during which such data have been collected (1927-38). Tak- 
ing into consideration the low ebb of unionism in the 1920s, it 
is clear that the year 1938 compares favorably with preceding 
years with respect to the lessened intensity and duration of in- 
dustrial strife as measured by the number of workers involved 
and man-days lost. 

Also significant is the relationship between the figures for sit- 
down strikes and for all strikes. In the first four months of 1937, 
sit-downs constituted 19 percent of all strikes. In the eight months 
following the Jones and Laughlin decision of April, this figure 
was reduced to 6 per cent. In 1938 it shrank to 2 percent. In terms 
of workers involved the trend is the same. 

The sit-down strike is predominantly an organizational weapon. 
This is indicated by the fact that almost 75 percent of the workers 
involved in sit-down strikes in 1936 and January to March, 1937, 
the period of virtual suspension of the act, were striking for 
recognition of their unions. Validation of the act greatly decreased 
employer resistance to recognition and, in our opinion, has been 
an important factor in the virtual disappearance of the sit-down 
strike as a labor tactic. 

Thus these facts indicate that the wage earners of the country 
seek industrial peace and that they are willing to obey the 
mandates of legislation calculated to provide some form of ma- 
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chinery to attain industrial peace without violating their rights 
as free independent workers. 

Robert R. R. Brooks, of Williams College, observes with 
discernment and truth that 
The existence of the National Labor Relations Board represents an 
effort to retain the flexible and evolutionary processes of democracy 
and to escape the rigidities of totalitarianism. It expresses the distaste 
of the American people for compulsory arbitration which removes 
industrial conflict from the economic to the political sphere. It leaves 
to workers and management the control over their own destinies. It 
provides a framework within which this control may be worked out if 
the parties to industry prove sufficiently responsible and intelligent. 
The board has become a focal point of such an evolutionary advance. 
It is a product of the past, but a positive influence upon the future. 
In the long run, such influence as it has is wholly in the direction of 
industrial peace. 

I am interested in describing the results of the operation of 
the National Labor Relations Board, to indicate the extent to 
which it has served as an agency of industrial peace by advancing 
and implementing the movements of conciliation, mediation, and 
arbitration between the employees and the employers. 

Probably the least formal of the measures used to effect a speedy 
settlement of labor disputes, is conciliation. Strictly defined, con- 
ciliation denotes a method of settlement in which the employers 
and workers, or representatives of these two groups, voluntarily 
meet together for discussion and agreement, without compulsion 
from the outside. Conciliation implies a high degree of organiza- 
tion on both sides and a habit of collective negotiation. It is a 
natural outgrowth of the development of trade unionism on the 
one hand and employers’ associations on the other. It is the 
direct result of a costly trial-of-strength policy which the em- 
ployers and the workers used throughout the decades, before 
experience enabled them to recognize the value of the conference 
table. 

Conciliation is best used for interpreting the meaning of doubt- 
ful points in an existing trade agreement, or of working out a 
peaceful compromise between conflicting demands of employers’ 
associations and trade unions, to be embodied in a future agree- 
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ment. Such differences as these usually relate to specific and 
practical matters of detail on which compromise is both possible 
and beneficial to both parties. In the absence of machinery which 
begins automatically to function for the settlement of these dif- 
ferences, the alternative is an open break and a trial of force 
which causes an immediate loss to all concerned and naturally 
leaves an aftermath of bitterness and resentment. 

The effectiveness of voluntary conciliation is not fully ap- 
preciated by the public, because in the nature of the case, if this 
process is successful, it forestalls a disturbance which might have 
attracted public attention. As a matter of fact, conciliation has a 
long history of orderly and successful operation in many highly 
organized industries. 

Questions of general principle, however, such as the right to 
organize, the prerogatives of union officials, etc., cannot possibly 
be settled by conciliation. Agreement to bring such matters 
within the range of conciliation almost invariably causes a break- 
down of the whole machinery of friendly negotiation. Further- 
more, experience proves that it is necessary for the conciliation 
board to reach a unanimous decision on all matters referred to it. 
The board is made up of equal representatives of workers and 
employers, and its proceedings are informal. Its decisions cannot 
be enforced against a recalcitrant party. Unless the decisions are 
unanimous, the constituents of the representatives who voiced 
dissent are very likely to repudiate the verdict. A lockout or strike 
ensues, which brings the whole process of conciliation into dis- 
repute. 

In many countries, attempts have been made through govern- 
ment action to set up a permanent system of conciliation, em- 
bracing all the departments of industry. Perhaps the best known 
of these systems is the Whitley Industrial Plan of Great Britain, 
which was the result of an investigation by a committee of Parlia- 
ment of Labor Relations, in 1917, in Great Britain. 

The essence of the plan is the recognition of the right of labor 
to an equal voice in the determination of those features of in- 
dustry which most closely affect the welfare of wage earners. It 
provides for a hierarchy of standing joint councils, composed of 
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equal representation by the trade unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations in each major branch of industry. At the top of the struc- 
ture is a national council which meets at regular intervals to 
discuss problems of general importance to the trade as a whole, 
such as standards of wages and hours, regularization of production 
and employment, collection of statistics and information. There 
are also regional councils that are concerned with the geographical 
position of certain wage earners. At the base of the system are a 
series of joint-works councils, one in each industrial unit, which 
provide machinery for continuous negotiation between local union 
leaders and representatives of the management in the industrial 
enterprise. The Government has no official relation to the system, 
beyond facilitating its adoption by voluntary action of parties 
concerned. 

Germany had some such system in 1919, but it was mandatory. 
The English system is optional. Italy, too, had a mandatory system. 

The joint council plan has not been possible in the United 
States for a long time because of the imperfect organization of 
wage earners and the refusal of business to recognize bona-fide 
trade unions. But the method of conciliation is moving today by 
leaps and bounds as a means for settling labor disputes. 

Attempts of the Federal Government to encourage conciliation 
as a part of a plan of compulsory arbitration have met with well- 
nigh insuperable obstacles. The railroad labor board, which was 
set up under Title 3 of the Transportation Act of 1920, was in- 
tended to serve as the last resort of the carriers and their employees, 
after attempts were made to settle disputes between them. But the 
whole process broke down when the Pennsylvania Railroad flatly 
and summarily refused to deal with bona-fide trade-union leaders. 
The Watson Parker Law of 1926, which required railroads to 
deal with representatives of labor’s own choice, was also disrupted 
by conflict of independent and company unions. The company 
unions were fostered by the carriers, and with them, the manage- 
ment sat on both sides of the table. 

The national and regional labor boards of 1933 and 1934, of 
N.R.A., effected some appreciable measure of progress in the 
domain of conciliation, mediation, and arbitration. Conciliation 
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is a method of adjusting industrial disputes between employers 
and employees. The public is shut out. The Government is silent. 

Mediation is the first step on the part of labor and capital in 
acknowledging the right of the public to a voice in their affairs. 
But this method, too, is difficult of successful execution. There 
is a long history of trial and error in attempting to establish ef- 
fective principles and sound modes of procedure for the media- 
tion and arbitration of labor disputes. 

In 1898, the Erdman Act was passed. The chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor 
served as mediators in railroad labor disputes. Power to act as 
arbitrators was also given these officials. Some progress was made 
along the road of industrial peace through this machinery. Be- 
tween 1898 and 1912, forty-eight applications for mediation and 
arbitration were made to this board. The majority of cases were 
settled by mediation. However, imperfections in this act were ex- 
posed by serious industrial conflicts. ‘The act was succeeded in 1913 
by the Newlands Act, which provided for mediators and arbitrators 
by appointment of the President for seven years. Of the seventy- 
one cases in which the Commission was employed between 1913 
and 1917, most of them were settled by mediation. 

Today the most effective agency for the settlement of disputes 
in any single national major industry is the National Mediation 
Board, with a subsidiary, the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, which expresses in principle and structure the pattern of 
the Whitley Industrial Plan of Great Britain. The National 
Mediation Board of the Amended Railway Labor Act of 1934 
is an improvement on the old Railway Mediation Board of the 
Watson Parker Law of 1926, in that it provides for the settlement 
of representation disputes between carriers and railroad unions. 

A word about arbitration. A large number of trade agreements 
contain arbitration clauses. These arbitration provisions stipulate 
that there shall be no strike or lockout pending arbitration pro- 
ceedings. It is important to note, in this connection, that the use 
of arbitration by prior agreement is possible only in highly or- 
ganized industries where trade unionism and collective bargaining 
are well-established principles. Most unions that are not fighting 
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for recognition look favorably upon arbitration. But, as a rule, 
they suspect Government arbitration, since they consider that the 
arbitrators hold their places as a result of politics and may not be 
free to give impartial judgment. 

Voluntary arbitration usually presupposes existing trade agree- 
ments between labor and capital which call for the final determina- 
tion of disputed points by a third party. But consent of both 
parties must be obtained before a case can be submitted to an 
arbitrator, and the award is binding on neither party, since it is 
unenforceable as law. 

But trade unions seek more than industrial peace. They look 
toward industrial peace, but with freedom. ‘Trade unions without 
freedom are a shadow and a sham, a farce and a form, a mockerv 
and a menace. 

Thus the greatest assurance of industrial peace is a free, in- 
dependent, intelligent, and progressive trade-union movement. 
No technique, device, strategy, or mechanism such as conciliation, 
mediation, or arbitration is a substitute for labor organization, 
powerful trade unions. Trade unions must be so strong that em- 
ployers’ associations will accept conciliations, mediations, and ar- 
bitrations as methods for the settlement of disputes because of 
the recognition that not to accept the method of the conference 
table is to invite a greater loss through a trial of force. The practice 
of arbitration, however, builds up moral sanction which has 
great force in controlling conduct. Arbitration clauses and con- 
tracts are not usually disregarded. Experience has shown that few 
unions or employers repudiate arbitration awards, if arbitrators 
have not exceeded their mandate. Some of the outstanding arbi- 
tration arrangements in the field of labor relations have been those 
between Hart, Schaffner and Marx and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, covering the Chicago clothing market. There are 
also the United Garment Workers Union, the Journeyman Tailors 
Union, the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, the 
United Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers Union, and the International 
Typographical Union, together with many building trades unions 
that settle numberless disputes through the mechanisms of arbi- 
tration. 
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But the history of labor relations seems to indicate that no type 
of public intervention has as yet proved as effective in promoting 
industrial peace as voluntary arrangements set up within the in- 
dustry by mutual consent of employer and employees; conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration are accomplishments in smoothing out 
trade disputes. Machinery of a public nature to be used as a last 
resort for the handling of labor disputes is most useful when it is 
carefully designed to promote conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration for the negotiation of settlement. Attempts to apply 
coercion instantly arouse suspicion and antagonism of labor where 
basic principles are involved, unless for the purpose of securing 
the making of agreements and the acceptance of the results of 
representation elections for the determination of bargaining 
agents. 

But even voluntary arrangements, though effective to a great 
degree, have a long way to go to remove the basis of the clash of 
interest between labor and capital, if, indeed, this is ever possible 
under our wages system. Trade unions must be the equal of em- 
ployers’ associations. Conciliation, mediation, and arbitration be- 
tween weak trade unions and employers’ associations are tanta- 
mount to dictation to, and the domination of the unions by 
capital. Thus, conciliation, mediation, and arbitration do not 
make successful trade agreements per se, but powerful labor or- 
ganizations may make effective trade contracts through the ma- 
chinery of conciliation, mediation, and arbitration. Unless trade 
unions are powerful through a well-organized, disciplined mem- 
bership, they are not really free in the business of negotiating 
wage agreements. 

But trade unions must fight not only for their own freedom, but 
also for the freedom of all minorities; for if the freedom of one 
minority is not secure, the freedom of all minorities is insecure. 
If Jews, Catholics, and Negroes can be victims of pogrom perse- 
cution and the lynch terror today, trade unions may be assailed 
and smashed tomorrow. 

Thus the trade-union movement must fight for the destruction 
of the noxious growth of fascism in these United States of America 
and throughout the world. A free, bona-fide trade-union movement 
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and fascism cannot live side by side. They are exclusive forces. 
The trade-union movement must fight to maintain those agencies 
that are concerned with the advancement of the well-being of the 
plain people, such as the W.P.A.—yes, W.P.A. for the laborer of 
hand and brain, the ditchdigger and the artist, alike. It must fight 
to maintain our civil and political liberties for all without regard 
to race or color. 

Then forward with the unity of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. 
to build a mighty trade-union movement of free workers that 
can save America from the dangerous forces of tyranny and re- 
action so that the people—all of the people, Negroes and whites, 
Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, natives and foreign- 
ers, employees and employers—may march forward toward an era 
of peace and plenty, democracy, and good will. 


A UNION’S EXPERIMENT IN TRAINING 
FOR DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


CLINTON S. GOLDEN 


HE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 

reaches an acute stage when groups of workers who have 
immemoriably regarded their employer as the absolute ruler of 
one-third of their existence suddenly band themselves into a union 
and seek to extend the familiar processes of our political govern- 
ment into their everyday industrial lives. As unorganized men 
and women they had never been consulted on any problem of 
plant management. 

But now their union is established and recognized. A contract 
has been signed. Workers from the mills participated in the 
conferences and helped negotiate the agreement, but they leaned 
heavily upon the advice of the experienced union organizer who 
acted as chairman of their committee. The employees now had 
acquired certain defined benefits and privileges. They could claim 
participation in reaching important decisions affecting their jobs. 
But with these newly acquired rights came a tremendous respon- 
sibility. They had a collective duty in carrying out their share of 
the compact. 

Union organization is much on the same principle as the 
colonial New England town meeting. The elected administrative 
officers carry on the daily business, but at stated intervals—usually 
once a month—there are membership meetings of the entire 
lodge, which discuss, approve, or reject the reports of its leaders. 
There is a withering barrage of questions and suggestions. Every 
man present personally and intimately has felt the effects of union 
policy. He has a vital and immediate interest in what is being 
done and he is going to have his say on the matter. 
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Under the circumstances, then, the problem of training for 
democratic leadership becomes a pressing one. The Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee has set out to meet this problem by the 
introduction of a series of educational devices designed to sup- 
plement the practical experience already gained on the job. The 
sequence was just the reverse of that followed in ordinary profes- 
sions. An engineer first goes to college where he learns the work 
of engineering and then goes into the field for practical experi- 
ence. This was impossible in the $.W.O.C., for the local officers 
were needed before there were time or facilities to instruct them. 
Before we could educate, we had to organize, and the more obsta- 
cles employers threw in our path the less opportunity there was 
for training future union leadership. Now we are trying to catch 
up with events. 

Before an industry-wide educational system could be estab- 
lished, various local unions instituted their own courses of train- 
ing, calling upon local people for advice and lectures. An attorney 
would deliver a lecture on parliamentary law and the proper con- 
duct of union meetings. A high school teacher or college professor 
would discuss the American form of government. The local or- 
ganizer would talk on handling grievances. Soon it became ap- 
parent that these forums and discussion groups could be used as 
a basis for a codrdinated system of instruction. In April of 1938 
Frank Fernbach, a college graduate on our staff who had been 
active in union affairs, was given the task of arranging balanced 
curricula for these classes and of setting up new ones. The pro- 
gram he launched was both modest and experimental. It was al- 
most exclusively confined to the training of local union lodge 
leadership to help meet the immediate problems of union admin- 
istration. 

His activities extend to twenty-four $.W.O.C. subregions in 
fourteen Northeastern states. And in each of these subregions or 
districts, in addition to his regular schedule, he conducts a week- 
end conference once every six months for purposes of providing 
some continuity and checking results. Seven hundred and seven- 
teen S.W.O.C. officers representing eighty-five local union lodges 
have taken part in these subregional conferences. At the same 
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time, local newspapers and mimeographed bulletins had been 
started, and through the codperation of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, which provides licensed moving picture operators 
and free educational and historic cinemas, many local lodges have 
instituted balanced programs of useful movies. Farm Security Ad- 
ministration films, such as The Plow That Broke the Plains, are 
great favorites. Other sources of noncommercial films are the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the United States Department of Labor, various consumer co- 
operative groups, as well as a number of steel, chemical, and 
electrical companies. 

The S.W.O.C. national office has prepared two handbooks, one 
on Handling Grievances, and the other on Production Problems. 
These handbooks, the first issued in the fall of 1937, some six 
months after we signed our first contract with the United States 
Steel Corporation, discuss examples of the procedures in collective 
bargaining which had been developed during that short time. In 
our introduction to Handling Grievances we wrote: 


Mr. Locat UNION OFFICER: 
Mr. COMMITTEEMAN: 

This handbook is for your use. It is your guide. We hope it helps 
you in your important work. 

The purpose of this handbook is to help you improve your collec- 
tive bargaining machinery . . . to show from practical experiences 
how management-union relations can be improved. 

SWOC has not imposed any rigid procedures of collective bargain- 
ing on union officers and committeemen or management. Instead the 
trial and error method has been used. As a result we have developed 
experiences that are proving very helpful. 


And indeed they have. It has not been necessary for us to 
unseat vested interests (of which there are perhaps almost as many 
in labor unions as in business or government) or to outgrow 
timeworn ideas. 

But this program was not enough. Study was elementary and 
slow. We had provided no means of furnishing advanced instruc- 
tion to promising and ambitious workers. There also was the need 
of taking stock of our progress to date. Accordingly on July 10, 
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1938, just twenty-five months after we had begun our campaign to 
organize iron and steel workers and sixteen months after we had 
introduced collective bargaining into the steel industry, we en- 
gaged a summer training camp at Mt. Davis, Pennsylvania. It 
ran for two sessions of one week each. Vacations with pay had 
been incorporated in our contracts, and it was therefore feasible 
for steel workers to attend. The fee was low—five dollars for the 
week. 

Although recreation and the enjoyment of camp life were part 
of the general scheme, the training program was by no means 
an easy one. College students would not refer to it as a snap sched- 
ule. Classes were held from g:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon; and again 
from 7:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. Speakers were men prominent in the 
C.I.O., in government, in economics, in religion, in labor educa- 
tion, and in industry. The topics discussed ranged from “Unem- 
ployment” and “Social Security” to the “Administration of Con- 
tracts” and “Dealing with Management.” The last-named subject 
—“Dealing with Management”—is an indication of the extent 
to which industrial relations have improved during the last few 
years. No “outsider,” no “agitator,” no “communist” delivered 
the lectures on this highly provocative matter. No, the speakers 
were not even union members. They were officials of steel com- 
panies which had formerly been anti-union and are now under 
contract with us. 

Fully half of each period was devoted to general discussion dur- 
ing which the acknowledged expert in his field frequently found 
the going rather rough. Indeed, one Harvard lecturer afterward 
confided to me that he had learned more at the conference than 
he had imparted to worker-students. 

Significant books and materials on labor subjects were obtained 
from the Pittsburgh Public Library and assembled at the camp. 
Hundreds of donated pamphlets and leaflets, prepared by the 
S.W.O.C. and various social, labor, and governmental groups, and 
agencies were distributed free. The library was widely used, par- 
ticularly so because a large percentage of the workers came from 
mill towns which either had no library at all, or one of small size. 

The 249 men and women who attended this camp were, for the 
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most part, local union officers and committeemen, more than 
half of whom received partial or full payment from their local 
lodges for their travel and camp expenses. They were all workers 
from the mills and had been elected to their offices only during 
the last year or two. They had no previous experience in collec- 
tive bargaining or leadership. They were practically all rough- 
hewn products of our industrial civilization. Yet the zeal with 
which they pursued the thread of these sometimes highly compli- 
cated discussions, the interest they showed in otherwise dry eco- 
nomics, the ready and solid intelligence they displayed were amaz- 
ing; not so much in that they had it, but rather that this basic 
usefulness and ability had not been recognized before. It is a sad 
reflection on an undemocratic management of modern industry 
that union membership, activity, and leadership are now practi- 
cally the only means of expression open to men of these outstand- 
ing qualities. 

These people who spent a week at Mt. Davis have returned 
to their local lodges with a larger and better codrdinated store of 
information essential to leadership, and a keener appreciation of 
the responsibilities they have assumed. They are better prepared 
to deal with the problems of union administration and labor rela- 
tions. They more clearly understand our political democracy and 
its extension into the industrial field. 

The training camp was a success, so much so that we are re- 
peating it this year on a larger scale. Instead of conducting it 
solely for S.W.O.C. members, we have invited a number of other 
unions to participate. As a result, this year’s training camp will 
run all summer, a week or two being set aside for each union. 

For many years various colleges in the United States have had 
sections on industrial relations and have held short seminars to 
which many companies have regularly sent their directors of per- 
sonnel relations. This education for management was a good 
thing, but not until recently has it been generally admitted that 
perhaps management could learn something from labor. As a re- 
sult, the new labor leadership is being more and more called upon 
to address business conferences. During the past eighteen months 
officials of the S.W.O.C. have been invited to speak at Yale, Ober- 
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lin, Harvard, Princeton, Penn State, University of Michigan, and 
many other universities. Some of our local people have taken up 
and expanded this idea of industrial relations seminars. John 
Tafelski, of our McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, territory, conducts 
regular monthly symposiums attended by union and management 
representatives. Some twenty steel companies from in and around 
this suburb of Pittsburgh send representatives to thrash out com- 
mon problems with leaders and active members of as many local 
union lodges. The discussion frequently makes for strange bed- 
fellows. 

These are times of profound changes. For the third time this 
century a determined and consistent effort is being made to bring 
democracy to American industry. The two earlier attempts—the 
National Civic Federation and Woodrow Wilson’s plan—failed 
because management was insincere and reluctant, while labor was 
suspicious and unprepared. Now we are trying again, and under 
much more favorable auspices. Labor now has a new dignity and 
respect it never achieved before. It is taking its rightful place in 
society. Under these circumstances management has found it more 
desirable, or perhaps more prudent, to alter its attitude. 

Industrial democracy, then, this time has a much stronger pos- 
sibility of success. And the union’s responsibility to train its 
officers for democratic leadership has increased accordingly. We 
must succeed if democracy—political as well as industrial—is to 
survive in America. 


LAWS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
AS BARRIERS TO MOBILITY 


REMEDIES IN RELATION TO HUMAN WELFARE 


RuTH O. BLAKESLEE 


HE EFFECT OF THE LAW ON THE MOBILITY of 

population has many facets and far-reaching ramifications. 
For practical reasons, it seems desirable to limit this discussion to 
the special concerns of the public assistance agencies with respect 
to legal and administrative problems arising from law and custom 
in dealing with individuals who apply for public assistance in a 
community other than that of their origin. Constructive planning 
for the care of such individuals and their families is complicated 
and often is made impossible by the artificial boundaries set up by 
our Federal and state systems of government. Our nation was 
founded on principles of religious and political freedom, and dedi- 
cated to the purpose of affording to its citizens a maximum of 
personal opportunity. It is in the light of the purposes of our gov- 
ernment that we must review our legislation and adapt our admin- 
istrative practices as they apply to current social and economic 
conditions. 

The problems in public welfare, in so far as they involve resi- 
dence of the individual and relationships between states, arise 
chiefly around five different processes. The first of these processes 
is the migration of labor. With the mechanization of industry and 
the development of large-scale production, families tend to move 
to urban centers to be near employment possibilities, or the indi- 
vidual members scatter in search of remunerative, interesting, or 
steady work. In some areas industries have moved to new localities 
to be nearer raw materials, to evade state or local taxes, to use a 
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cheaper labor supply, or to evade pressure from organized labor. 
Former employees have followéd these industries or new families 
have come into the community in hope of finding vocational op- 
portunities. Families and individuals are moving from place to 
place in search of seasonal employment as, for example, in the 
beet fields, fisheries, orchards, and canning industries which op- 
erate largely by the use of migratory labor. In some areas concern 
has been expressed about the impetus given to migration of labor 
under Public Works or Works Progress Administration projects. 

The second process is the moving about of the nomadic family. 
There has always been a proportion of the population that moved 
about aimlessly from place to place depending largely on luck or 
local charity for maintenance without regard for the health or es- 
sential needs of the children. This group may have been increased 
somewhat in recent years by some families who have made a sound 
effort to seek some way out of the doldrums of unemployment, or 
to escape from an inadequate or unwise local practice of relief 
administration. Unable to strike roots in a new community, they 
have abandoned efforts to reéstablish themselves, and have ad- 
justed to an aimless, itinerant way of life. 

The third process is the mobility of population for personal 
reasons, to be near relatives and friends, to benefit by climatic 
conditions conducive to maintaining or recovery of health, or to be 
near educational facilities and resources for children. Some of 
these migrants are receiving public assistance from the states of 
their origin, but they fall ill and must be hospitalized, or die and 
must be buried in the community in which they happen to be 
living. Some communities having comparatively adequate stand- 
ards of assistance, express fear of migration of persons from less 
fortunate communities to benefit from more generous standards. 

The fourth process is the crystallization and articulate expres- 
sion of public opinion. With the increasing sensitivity to the prob- 
lems of nationalism and local interest, attitudes are developing 
under which, in some communities, the foreign born and non- 
resident are being singled out and identified as a categorical group. 
This process is of particular importance in the face of the present 
international situation and consideration of our responsibility to- 
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ward those from other countries who are seeking shelter and oppor- 
tunity to earn a living in this country and to the citizen from 
stranded communities who seeks, from necessity, to find a means 
of livelihood in a new community. 

The last process is that of placement of children in foster homes, 
hospitalization of aged and infirm, or transportation of dependent 
persons by public agencies to communities outside the state of 
their domicile. Individuals so placed, however, frequently fall into 
necessitous circumstances not provided for by the financial ar- 
rangements of the state of origin, and their problem must be han- 
dled by the state in which the family or individual is domiciled. 

The Social Security Act does not establish a residence require- 
ment as a condition of eligibility for public assistance, but pro- 
hibits the Social Security Board from approving a plan that re- 
quires as a condition of eligibility for aid to the blind or old-age 
assistance a residence of more than five out of nine years or one 
year of continuing residence, or for aid to dependent children a 
residence requirement for a child of more than one year. The 
Social Security Board has recommended that, in so far as practi- 
cable, people should be cared for in a place of residence of their 
own choosing and where it is in their interests to remain. 

Problems within and between the states with respect to resi- 
dence existed long before the Social Security Act, but with avail- 
ability of Federal funds, the development of state governmental 
responsibility for needy individuals, and the centralization of au- 
thority in a single state agency these problems have been thrown 
into sharp relief and have been recognized as presenting problems 
of common concern among the states. ‘The conflict, confusion, and 
ambiguity of our state settlement laws have been forced into the 
foreground of public interest because of the practical problems 
arising in the administration of public assistance. 

The function of the agency with respect to residence of appli- 
cants for public assistance is conditioned for the main part by four 
factors: (1) legal limitations in settlement laws, residence require- 
ments in the public-assistance statutes and limitations placed on 
the use of appropriations; (2) the adequacy of funds obtainable 
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and the facilities of the agency; (3) precedent in agency practice 
or in the state government; and (4) attitudes of the community. 

Some measure of growth is to be marked in the elimination of 
local residence requirements or settlement restrictions as condi- 
tions of eligibility for public assistance. Wide difference in admin- 
istrative machinery and standards of practice in local units has 
been, to some extent, replaced by standardization of practice under 
state rule and regulation and state care for unsettled or nonresi- 
dent persons. A certain uniformity in the residence requirements 
within and among states should provide for a workable basis of 
discussion and planning between states. All jurisdictions but four 
administering old-age assistance have adopted as the residence re- 
quirement the maximum permissible under the Federal act, five 
years out of nine and one year of continuous residence. One state 
has adopted an old-age assistance residence requirement of two 
out of nine years, and three states have adopted one year. All but 
six jurisdictions administering aid to the blind have adopted the 
Federal maximum, nineteen of them qualifying this by the state- 
ment, “‘or has lost eyesight while a resident of the state.” One state 
has a residence requirement of two out of nine years, and five 
states have a one-year residence requirement. Two jurisdictions 
administering aid to dependent children have no residence re- 
quirements; the others all have established the one-year residence 
requirement for the child, which has done away with some of 
the problems centering around derivative settlement. The extent 
to which the maximum residence requirements permissible under 
the Federal act have been adopted by the states is one indication 
of the apprehension with which the problem is approached. It is 
particularly disturbing to note that prior to the enactment of the 
Social Security Act only two states had residence requirements 
for settlement greater than five years. A residence requirement 
of one year was most general, obtaining in twenty-two states. Some 
states have come to feel that they are bearing an undue propor- 
tion of expense in caring for needy individuals, and by evasions 
of principle they are attempting to handle the problem by arbi- 
trary interpretations of residence, excluding, or removing from 
the state, those whom they believe may become public charges. 
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The first evasion of principle practiced by the states is in the 
interpretation of residence requirements. States not overburdened 
with applications from nonresidents have shown an increasing 
tendency to interpret residence in terms of physical presence, 
intention of the individual to establish and maintain a home, 
and the social and personal considerations involved in his re- 
maining in a given community. An illustration of a flexible in- 
terpretation of residence requirements is in a regulation of one 
state department providing for continuation of assistance to an 
individual who, subsequent to the establishment of eligibility, 
moves to another state until that individual has become eligible 
for assistance in the community to which he has moved. 

Many of the settlement laws had provision that an individual 
did not lose settlement in one community until he had gained 
it in another. The application of this principle needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to another that was fairly uniform providing 
that an individual could not gain settlement in a community 
during a period in which he or his family were receiving aid. 
Several states have continued assistance to children placed with 
relatives in other states, or to aged individuals who moved to other 
states for personal reasons, on the assumption that the state in 
which the recipients were domiciled would automatically make 
provision for beginning assistance payments as soon as the re- 
cipient had lived in the state for the prescribed period. 

Typical of legal interpretation is that in which a court rules 
that an individual receiving public support could not establish 
residence in a community as long as he continued to receive 
support. The solicitor general of an adjoining state rendered an 
interesting opinion to the effect that W.P.A. employment does not 
bar an individual from attaining settlement. Further complica- 
tions arise from confusing and arbitrary distinctions that are 
made in the law between settlement, residence, and domicile. 

A second evasion of principle in the interpretation of law is 
with respect to exclusion or removal of nonsettled persons. A 
number of states have taken it for granted that dependent persons 
or those who may become dependent may be excluded from the 
state. There are many statutes which impose penalty by a fine or 
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by fixing responsibility for support or removal upon persons who 
bring “‘paupers” into the state, and apparently the validity of these 
statutes has never been doubted. As to the exclusion of such 
individuals, however, it has been established that the basis must 
be more than poverty alone. The admitted purpose of vagrancy 
laws has been to show homeless men and families or those who 
were undesirable to a community that they were not wanted in 
the community. Frequently, the threat of arrest has been suffi- 
cient to turn them back or to impel them to move on to another 
community, a process both cruel and ineffectual in meeting the 
real problem. These laws have not been intended to exclude 
from a state people willing and able to work. 

The right of the individual to freedom of ingress to a state 
raises some problems, particularly in relation to migration in 
search of employment. Persons are brought into a state by em- 
ployers under indefinite contracts. They may live and work under 
conditions that are undesirable from their own standpoint or 
that of the community. The enterprises in which they are em- 
ployed fail, and the family becomes dependent upon the com- 
munity for assistance and protection. Exploitation of labor, 
particularly of child labor, impels a need to control migration of 
labor by means of better state and Federal legislation. The state 
statutes imposing penalties on importation of public charges are 
ineffective in this respect. 

Vagrancy is handled for the most part under local ordinances 
rather than state law. There is unquestionably widespread abuse 
in the enforcement of such ordinances resulting in cruelty, evasion 
of responsibility, and probable increase of the problem as it is 
passed on to another community. The California vagrancy statute 
provides that the state may exclude persons without visible means 
of support and serves warning that adverse consequences will 
follow failure to leave the community or the state. Numerous 
state statutes have provision for return of public charges to their 
last place of settlement. According to Charlotte Donnell’s admira- 
ble article in 1930 on “Settlement Law and Interstate Relation- 
ships,”! eleven states provided for removal from one district to 
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another within the states; eight states provided in vague terms 
for the removal of the public charge to his “‘place of residence,” 
“elsewhere,” or from the state; thirteen states authorized the 
enforcing agency to remove the “pauper” to the ‘“‘country or state” 
where his residence may be; three states provided only for the 
removal of nonresident “‘paupers’” who have been committed to 
state institutions. 

These arbitrary interpretations of residence, exclusion, and re- 
moval all serve to limit the discretionary power of the state 
agencies, to impede efficient operation, and to interfere with con- 
structive planning for the individual. They also serve to limit 
the state agencies in entering into or carrying out the terms of 
agreements with other states. 

The states are also limited in their powers of administration by 
the amounts of funds available. State appropriations for assist- 
ance purposes represent new and substantial increases in the 
state budget. Agencies desiring to protect standards of assistance 
have sought to restrict the use of state funds to the provision of 
adequate assistance for those who had clearly established claims 
upon the state. Other agencies are finding that their limited 
funds are being depleted to furnish medical care or to provide 
burial for persons who have been receiving assistance from other 
states but who have died while visiting or domiciled away from 
the state of origin. The confusions and variations in state law 
and practice with respect to residence create special difficulties 
wtih respect to the division of financial responsibility between 
states. 

_ The state agency is also conditioned in its approach to the 
problems of residence by community attitudes. An agency de- 
pendent upon the public for support cannot detach its major 
policies from public opinion. The agency must, however, remem- 
ber that the public assistance agency is in a strategic position to 
know the facts in a given problem and through all its activities 
must exercise planned and constructive leadership in educating 
the public, directing public opinion, and stimulating social action. 

In the face of mounting assistance rolls, the community has 

legitimate concern with a rising tax burden. That concern is 
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usually expressed in skepticism, or criticism of the expenditure 
of public funds for the care of those whose behavior does not 
conform to an accepted social pattern or for the care of the out- 
sider. This reaction is a normal one of self-preservation, and it 
needs to be explored and discussed freely. Unqualified acceptance 
of a community attitude or defiant rejection of it are equally 
unsound and equally prone to crystallize unwise practices into 
unsound law. Social prejudice is frequently based on misinter- 
pretation of facts or on misinformation. For example, I have been 
asked three times to secure for speakers at this conference the 
source of a statement that of 2,000,000 children born in 1938, 
1,100,000 were born in relief families. The statement actually is 
that of 2,000,000 children born in 1938, “It is estimated that 
more than 1,100,000 births occur each year in families that are 
on relief or have a total income (including home produce grown 
on farms), of less than $1,000.”* The size of the public relief load 
is not what was implied in the interpretation. Not long ago I was 
informed that a store at which I maintain an account was refusing 
to employ Jewish people. I made inquiry and was referred to the 
manager of the store who produced his employment lists to dem- 
onstrate that they are employing Jewish personnel and had taken 
on Jewish employees within the previous six months. He thanked 
me for making inquiry and showed me two folders of correspond- 
ence from persons who were closing their accounts without get- 
ting the facts—one group because of alleged refusal to employ 
Jewish personnel, the other because of the rumor that the store 
was dismissing old employees to make placements of Jewish 
refugees. This kind of propaganda is prone to rise with respect 
to public administration. It must be faced squarely, traced to its 
source if possible, and the facts given clear and direct interpreta- 
tion. . 

It has long been recognized that variations in law and practice 
between the states were not only unsound, but were actually 
creating chaos in state administration of assistance to persons 


2“Interdepartmental Committee to Coérdinate Health and Welfare Activities,” 
Proceedings of the National Health Conference, July 18, 19, 20, 1938, Washington, 
D. C. 
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whose residence was not clearly established. The mobility of 
population is essentially a national problem, and the complex of 
local problems and limitations cannot be met without uniformity 
in local practice and an accepted authority to make decisions 
in disputed questions. 

There have been three suggestions for possible solutions to the 
problem: (1) establishment of a Federal category for the care of 
the transient from 100 percent Federal funds; (2) Federal legisla- 
tion defining state residence, regulating moving from state to 
state, and designating a superior authority to act in disputed 
points between states; and (3) uniform settlement laws to be en- 
acted by the states and supplemented by interstate agreements. 

Under the F.E.R.A. the problem of transiency was accepted as 
a Federal problem. Although the state transient programs were 
theoretically integrated with the state relief programs and the 
personnel administratively responsible to the state agency, the 
plans were for care of transients financed from Federal funds and 
the standards established by the Federal agency. The transient 
program was creditably administered and provided for a modest 
but decent standard of care for nonresidents. It was, however, 
a target for antagonism and sabotage. Modest though its standards 
were, thoughtfully planned as they were to protect community 
health and welfare as well as that of the transients themselves, 
the standards for transient care were higher than those the com- 
munities were willing to maintain for residents, and on this basis 
resentment developed in local communities against the Federal 
program. The failure to marshal community support behind the 
transient program resulted in its demolition, a tragic and dis- 
heartening end to a valiant effort. It seems logical to assume that 
a problem of national significance such as that of the nonresident 
might best be handled by Federal administration and Federal 
finance. There is some possibility, however, that the establish- 
ment of a Federal program for nonresidents would establish a 
caste not conducive to the best interests of the community or the 
individual and would not, in the last analysis, meet the problem. 

Such a program, however, would offer greater possibilities if 
it were to follow and be administered under Federal legislation 
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fixing residence requirements for all states. W. A. Gates, at the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction in 1899,° and 
again in 1912,* made proposals for such legislation providing that: 
(1) settlement would be attained in all states after one year of 
residence; (2) removals would be effected by the authorized state 
agency with consideration for family unity and individual cir- 
cumstances; and (3) agreements would be worked out between 
state agencies before removal, with the Federal courts operating 
in case disputed points could not be resolved by common agree- 
ment. 

Such a measure would be a constructive step toward bringing 
to an end some of the present difficulties which arise from the 
efforts of each state to protect itself by establishing residence 
requirements a little higher than its neighbors. It would also be 
a means of establishing a statutory basis for uniformity of opera- 
tion that would promote a more constructive service to individuals. 
There are many, however, who believe that Federal legislation 
in this area would be unconstitutional. 

The uniform state settlement law has numerous advocates in- 
cluding the Council of State Governments, the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorney Generals, and the American Public Welfare 
Association. Clear and forceful arguments have been presented 
by these organizations, setting forth the interests of public policy 
that would justify the establishment of uniform one-year residence 
requirements by the states. For the present, the question of estab- 
lishing less rigorous and more uniform legislation either on a 
Federal or a state level must be pursued. Immediate steps, how- 
ever, can be taken to eliminate existing inequalities of treatment 
and the hardship to individuals arising from them. 

The transportation agreement with the National Committee 
on Transportation acting as arbiter operated for many years to 
promote voluntary co6perative treatment of residence problems 
by public and private agencies. The signers of this agreement, 
among other things, agreed to refrain from removing any family, 


3 W. A. Gates, “Report of Committee on Interstate Migration,” Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1899. 

4W. A. Gates, “The Need of Uniform Settlement Laws,” National Conference of 
Social Work, 1926. 
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or assist in the removal of any family, to another community 
without determining through the appropriate agency in that 
community that the family would be cared for. In 1933 the Na- 
tional Committee on Transportation ceased to function because, 
according to one authority, with the establishment of the Federal 
transient program the committee believed its work was done. The 
revival of the Transportation Agreement would be expedient at 
this time to alleviate some of the cruelties arising from unplanned 
removal or unreasonable exclusion of persons seeking to move 
to a new community. 

Another precedent that might be adopted for use by public- 
welfare agencies is that of the interstate agreements that have 
been operating for some years in the field of parole. The Council 
of State Governments has sponsored the establishment of the 
Commission on Interstate Codperation which now exists in thirty- 
seven states.° 

The public is acutely aware today of the problem of the non- 
resident and the alien. Feeling is running high, and that feeling 
undirected is likely to become transmitted into thoughtless action 
that will increase rather than face honestly the problem of the 
stranger within our gates. We are in a strategic and critical 
period. To meet the challenge before us, leadership informed as 
to fact, convinced as to principles, must be stimulated through 
our efforts to establish reasonable, equitable, and uniform resi- 
dence laws and to administer those laws with constructive con- 
sideration of our ideals of family unity and _ individual 
opportunity. 


5 State Government, December, 1938. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION: ASSET OR LIABILITY? 


Joun N. WEBB 


N A SENSE WE AMERICANS ARE ALL MIGRANTS, or at 
least we have been within a generation or so. But for the past 
few years we have been showing signs of slowing down, perhaps 
for no better reason than that there seems to be nowhere left to 
go. Of more importance, however, is the fact that in this, our 
sedentary age, we are displaying some signs of annoyance toward 
those who still resort to the time-honored device of looking for 
opportunity elsewhere. In its most irrational form our annoyance 
has taken the form of “‘border blockades” within the United States 
a most unusual development in a country where freedom of 
movement has been an unquestioned right for generations. 

Now this apparent change in national attitude can mean only 
one of two things: either we have decided that the migrant, hav- 
ing settled and developed the country, is now a liability and 
should be immobilized; or we have allowed the troubled events 
of the past few years to warp our natural sympathy and our ad- 
miration for him. It is time, then, that we cast up accounts to see 
just where the matter rightly stands; in other words, it is time we 
decided whether migration is a social asset or a liability. 

The time is particularly apt for casting up accounts. During the 
last six to eight years we have been collecting a lot of facts about 
migration as a by-product of doing, or of trying to do, something 
for the needy migrant. All of the facts have not yet been fully 
digested, but they provide a basis of judgment that was lacking in, 
say, 1931 and 1932, when some social workers were pleading the 
case of the migrant before congressional committees. 

Before turning to my principal task of examining the role of 
migration in our present-day economy, it would perhaps be well 
to establish the basic premise that migrants were respectable peo- 
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ple not so long ago. Let me quote first from that rich source of 
material on contemporary attitudes, the Congressional Record. 
In January, 1889, Representative Samuel S. Cox, of New York, in 
a speech on the admission of Dakota had this to say: 


The emigration from the Eastern States constitutes the nerve, the 
sinew, the muscle, and the mind which penetrates the wilderness and 
builds up our commonwealth. No figure of speech, no flights of 
imagination can picture or compass the achievements of this state- 
creating and man-ennobling advancement. Like the eagle, to which 
our nation is often compared, he seeks a wider ether for his wing and 
the fire within his heart seeks the source of all illumination—the sun 
itself. [Cheers ]* 

There is no lack of enthusiasm for migration or for the migrant 
in these remarks which are but a sample of what is to be found 
in the records of discussions about fifty years ago. Let me move up 
to May, 1911, and quote from a speech of Ralph H. Cameron, 
delegate from Arizona, in a House of Representatives debate on 
approving the constitution of Arizona: 


The man in the East who has moved to Arizona and started life anew 
has, of necessity, been a man of intelligence, enterprise, and courage.? 


Note that these are not eulogies of the tourist, well fed and well 
supplied with the world’s goods, but of the poor whose chief asset 
was industry, courage, and a willingness to face the hardships in- 
herent in migration. I could go on and quote from the advertise- 
ments for migrants placed by railroads and colonization syndicates 
in the periodicals of the years up to and following the World 
War. Or again, I could cite from such special publications as the 
Chicago Defender, which played so important a part in stimulat- 
ing Negro migration to Northern centers when industry badly 
needed workers during the years of the World War. Of the pros- 
perous 1920s much has already been said of the mass migration 
from country to city, and here again the migrant was a welcome 
person. Thus the record seems clear on the attitude toward mi- 
grants up to a short time ago: migrants were respectable and 
desirable people. 


1 Congressional Record, 50th Congress, 2d session, p. 806. 
2 Congressional Record, 62d Congress, 1st session, p. 1415. 
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When we look at the situation that has existed for the past eight 
or nine years, however, we find a marked change. Within a year 
after the fatal stock market crash in 1929, it was evident to all who 
would face the facts that we had both a depression and a transient 
problem. This conjuncture has a significance often overlooked. 

In October, 1930, the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor was calling attention to the problem; in 1931, California 
and Florida had established labor camps for transients; and at the 
end of that year the first of a long list of bills had been introduced 
into Congress specifying that aid to the needy nonresident be in- 
cluded as a part of a Federally sponsored relief program. 

It did not take long, apparently, for migration to become tran- 
siency. Why this change? To those who “viewed with alarm” it 
was not a change, but a sudden and frightful invasion of their 
community by hobos, bums, and an “army of youth” somewhat 
luridly described in the Sunday supplements as like the ‘“‘wild boys 
(and girls) of Russia.” Transients were newspaper copy of the 
sensational order in those days, and if the right dash of sex was 
added, transients could be used as the subjects of fiction and semi- 
fiction at a reasonable profit. When in 1933 something was done 
in the way of relief for transients, the words “‘migrant” and “‘tran- 
sient’? were practically synonyms and were used as qualifying ad- 
jectives to the noun “problem.” It never occurred to those who 
criticized that there might be migrants who never asked for aid, 
who went about their business, and the business of the commu- 
nity, at no cost and at some profit to society. 

A few observers did realize that transiency was just the “trou- 
ble” aspect of population mobility. And, as we shall see later, 
those in trouble were not a special group of misfits, but the same 
type of citizen who in ordinary times brought about the adjust- 
ment of workers to jobs the country over. If transiency was indeed 
no more than mobility in difficulty, we should begin our account- 
taking by looking at the total migration that occurs each year and 
see how important the trouble element is. 

A conservative estimate is that two million workers cross state 
lines in the average year in order to work or look for work. If 
account were taken of the nonworking family members accom- 
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panying these interstate workers, the total would be much larger. 
Relative to the total population of, say, one hundred and thirty 
millions today, that may not seem large, but in absolute numbers 
it is; and in terms of the operation of our economy it is vastly 
important. 

Who are these estimated two million workers? What do they 
do? Broadly speaking, they may be divided into two groups, un- 
equal in size, according to their industrial attachment and their 
way of life. About one and one-half millions are what we may call 
“occasional migrants” who move as opportunity dictates, even as 
you and I. Principally, these are the workers in factory and office, 
the professional, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, pre- 
ponderantly urban in origin and in destination who bring about 
a logical adjustment of jobs and workers year in and year out. 

The extent of this type of migration is just now being fully 
realized, in part because the operation of the Social Security pro- 
gram requires keeping track of workers who are entitled to bene- 
fits. Heretofore, only the decennial censuses and such special in- 
vestigations as the Michigan mobility study have been able to 
suggest the magnitude of this yearly migration. 

In contradistinction to this larger group, the remainder of the 
estimated two million workers crossing state lines each year may 
conveniently be called “habitual migrants.’ Composed principally 
of migratory workers in agriculture, these estimated five hundred 
thousand workers also include workers attached to such industries 
as the extraction of oil and gas, road and bridge construction, rail- 
way maintenance, lumbering, fishing, and water transportation. 
These habitual migrants in the yearly total are the shock troops of 
the seasonal industries where peak operations require marked sup- 
plements to the year-around labor force residents in the com- 
munity. For this group, migration is a way of life, the means of 
existence. 

There is one other element in the yearly current of migration 
that is of very recent origin—the refugee. Drought, erosion, 
mechanization, and declining industries are factors responsible 
for the migration of the refugee. These migrants would like to 
be of the occasional type, and they start out as such in search of 
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a new environment. Unfortunately, a great part of these recent 
additions are forced into the ranks of the habitual migratory 
worker, competing with him for such seasonal work as exists. 

In brief, then, this is a roll call of the yearly quota of migrants. 
It provides the basic data for our proposed account-taking. If my 
estimates are at all reasonable, and I fee] that they err on the side 
of understatement, we have an imposing volume of interstate 
migration. Our first task is to ask on which side of the ledger 
entries are to be made for these migrants. The tests to be applied 
are two in number: (1) the extent to which they meet a real 
economic need; and (2) the extent to which they create a social 
problem. Test one is best applied in terms of employment secured, 
and test two in terms of the demands for public assistance. 

We can obtain information on the occasional migrant by direct 
and by indirect methods. We have, for example, in the findings 
of the Michigan study of labor mobility ample evidence that the 
majority of occasional migrants, particularly those in the manufac- 
turing industries, do obtain jobs after migration; do, in fact, move 
directly in response to the needs of industry and commerce.* In- 
directly, we have equally strong evidence in the fact that only a 
fraction of these migrants apply for relief. Remember that at the 
peak of its operation, with no restrictions on intake, we had only 
140,000 unattached interstate migrants and 36,000 interstate mi- 
grant families under care in the entire transient relief program. 

For the habitual migrant, the record is also impressive, both 
on the score of employment and the absence from relief when 
the transient program was in operation. Repeatedly, in field 
studies of migratory workers in agriculture and industry, we have 
found employment was the rule rather than the exception.‘ 

It would seem to require little argument to demonstrate that 
most of the yearly migration must be entered as an asset by both 

3 John N. Webb and Albert Westefeld, “Labor Mobility and Relief” and “Indus- 
trial Aspects of Labor Mobility,” Monthly Labor Review, January and April, 1939. 
* See, for example, Malcolm Brown and Orin Cassmore, “Migratory Cotton Pickers 
in Arizona” (in preparation), Division of Research, Works Progress Administration; 
Sigurd Johansen, “Migratory-Casuial Workers in New Mexico,” New Mexico Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station, State College, New Mexico; John N. Webb, “The 
Migratory-Casual Worker,” Division of Research, Works Progress Administration. 
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of these tests. But what about the part of the yearly migration 
that fails, and does require assistance? 

Allow me to use my analogy of the balance sheet of business 
once more. It is a well-established rule of business that in order 
to make a profit you must be willing to risk a loss on some part 
of the total business handled. Now that rule applies to migration 
as well as to business. Since industry and agriculture must have 
occasional and habitual migrants in order to operate efficiently, 
there is almost sure to be some loss as a result of job and job seeker 
failing to be in the same place. With modifications, this thought 
can be applied to a wider field. We all know that our great cities 
would not exist were it not for migrants, nor could they maintain 
their present populations on the strength of their own birth rates. 
They need migrants in order to exist and function economically. 

Why, then, are we so conscious of the problem of the migrant 
in trouble? Perhaps the simplest answer is that economically we 
function on a national basis, while in terms of public assistance 
we still insist that the city, town, county, and state are the limits 
of our responsibility. Theoretically, the social necessity of popula- 
tion mobility during both boom and depression has not been 
reasonably questioned since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The defense of legal-settlement requirements has always been 
in terms of practical necessity in administering limited relief funds 
and not as a sound contribution to population policy. 

If we return now, for a moment, to the national point of view, 
the net additional cost of aiding migrants temporarily unable to 
find the means of support is always less than the total of the cost 
of caring for them in each state. The reason is simple. Migrants 
in need represent, for the most part, a balanced interchange 
among the states. Facts available from the operation of the Federal 
Transient Relief Program show that rarely was there a large move- 
ment of transient families from any given state without a substan- 
tial countermovement. Net population displacement was thus only 
a fraction of the total population movement, and the net relief 
obligation improperly stated by the total expenditures in each 
state. ‘Two-thirds of all movement resulted in a balance of popu- 
lation gains and losses within the states, and, in terms of popula- 
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tion displacement, cancelled out. The remaining one-third of the 
movement was net displacement. 

This point is so important to a rational attitude toward distress 
arising from migration that I wish to illustrate it further. In June, 
1935, a census of the 30,000 families under care in transient 
bureaus provides the following examples: 


Number of Families 


From Alabama ' 596 
To Alabama 417 
From Illinois 1,515 
To Illinois 1,264 
From New York 1,074 
To New York 1,472 


This was the rule; now for the exceptions: 


Number of Families 


From California 1,193 
To California 5,996 
From Colorado 838 
To Colorado 1,847 


Incidentally, the two states just cited accounted for half of the 
10,000 net population displacements existing in June, 1935, as a 
result of family migration assisted by the transient program. 

The importance of this fact lies in its evidence that all states 
contributed and all states received needy migrants. At first, it 
might even seem that this evidence could be used to persuade the 
several states to liberalize their relief policies toward needy mi- 
grants on the basis of aid given to their own citizens in other 
states—aid that would have been given locally had the person re- 
mained. The experience of the past, unfortunately, stands in the 
way of accepting as likely of realization so simple a solution, how- 
ever logical it may be. | 

The attitude of localities toward the needy migrant shows how 
completely they fail to understand the basic principle of popula- 
tion movement, and how far we have gone since the time of the 
quotations introduced at the beginning of this paper. For in- 
stance, on November 8, 1935, the Pueblo Chieftain, of Pueblo, 
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Colorado, carried an editorial, in which the following statement 
was made: 


In the past two years, transients have been able to travel in compara- 
tive comfort through the aid of “Uncle Sam’s Hotels” scattered from 
one end of the nation to the other. Most of the itinerants made no pre- 
tense of staying at one place. They blithely skipped from one camp to 
another, seeing the country while the Government footed the bills. 


Here, in concentrated form, is the whole indictment of the 
needy migrant. It consists essentially of the following charges: 
(1) Migrants move because they are constitutionally unstable; 
(2) they have neither a destination nor any desire for resettlement; 
(g) they are an irresponsible group which makes no contribution 
to society and, therefore, are undesirable; and (4) aid to migrants 
encourages wandering. 

The facts are available, from recent studies of migration, with 
which to answer these charges. 

1. Over half of the families in a representative cross section of 
the transient program case load had maintained a residence in 
one community for at least three consecutive years, and over four- 
fifths had lived in one community for at least one year during the 
period immediately preceding their migration. 

2. Migrants do have specific destinations and want nothing 
more than a chance to relocate. Altogether, over four-fifths of the 
families studied set out with a particular place in view, and half 
of the families had a destination in which they had close per- 
sonal connections more or less obligated to assist them in relo- 
cating. 

3. In place of being undesirables, migrant families were more 
nearly what may be called normal families than were families on 
resident relief. Young, preponderantly native born, and highly 
employable, migrant families were what half a century ago were 
described as “hardy pioneers” and “‘statemakers.” 

4. Finally, there is the charge about using transient bureaus as 
government hotels in a sight-seeing trip. Here again the record 
is clear. There was surprisingly little movement from bureau 
to bureau. Three-quarters of the families studied had registered in 
only one transient bureau, and only one-tenth had registered at 
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three or more bureaus. The average number of stays at transient 
bureaus was 1.5 per family. 

The facts, offered in challenge to the popular misconception 
about needy migrants, are derived from a study of family groups. 
Similar evidence on the unattached transient has already been 
presented.’ While unattached migrants were more mobile than 
family groups, they were, on the whole, young, ambitious, and 
highly employable citizens in search of economic opportunity. It 
should be noted here that there was a small group of unattached 
and family group migrants who did merit some, if not all, of the 
charges leveled at migrants in general. But this foot-loose group 
has never, so far as our studies show, represented more than 10 
per cent of the total number of migrants in need. 

There is a double confusion in the point of view illustrated by 
the Pueblo editorial. In the first place, migrants in trouble—a 
distinct minority—are confused with all migrants; and in the 
second place, all migrants in trouble are judged to be undesir- 
ables because of a small admixture of chronic wanderers. 

It should be possible now to draw the final conclusions from 
this brief evaluation of internal migration in the United States. 
In the first place, it appears that we have been so much concerned 
with the trouble aspect of migration during the past few years 
that we have tended to overlook the much larger successful migra- 
tion which serves industry in the form of a mobile labor supply, 
and serves the nation by adjusting population to resources. In the 
second place, it seems equally evident that not only should we 
expect some losses, or “trouble,” if you will, from migration, but 
we also should prepare to meet these losses as a matter of sound 
public policy. 

_ This later conclusion takes account of the fact that migration 
has been in the past, and is likely to be in the future, a matter of 
individual initiative. In suggesting that the decision about migra- 
tion properly belongs to the individual, there should be no im- 
plication that the migrant should be left without aid and guidance, 
once he has made his own decision. Through its vast resources the 


5 John N. Webb, “The Transient Unemployed,” Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Government can do much to assist successful migration by pro- 
viding better information about work and resettlement oppor- 
tunities, and can direct the worker to areas where his services 
are needed and away from areas where they are not. 

It is also highly important that attention be given to the prin- 
cipal areas of origin of the refugee migrant with a view to 
improving conditions there and thus reducing the problem of 
assistance in a few destination states. And, finally, we should be 
prepared to aid the migrant when trouble arises enroute, if we 
are to continue to expect the net benefits that accrue from 
migration. This is a much less difficult task than is generally 
realized. There are today agencies of the Federal Government that 
are directly concerned with some part of the problem arising from 
migration. Much could be done through increased coérdination 
of these existing functions. None of these agencies as at present 
constituted, however, can solve so large a problem. 

The problems of migration know no state lines. They are 
national in origin and they affect the nation, even though they 
appear as problems of the individual states. Under these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to see how a total solution can be achieved, 
unless there is codrdination of effort from outside the separate 
states. The need of the moment, then, is Federal leadership in 
effecting a solution which will take account both of the needs of 
the migrant in trouble and the interests of the states. 


NEW YORK PIONEERS AGAIN 


STANLEY M. ISAAcs 


HE STATE OF NEW YORK has entered the field of gov- 

ernment-financed housing alongside the city and the nation; 
and that is pioneering. The way was opened at our Constitutional 
Convention a year ago with the adoption of Amendment No. 4 
on housing and slum clearance. But there have been times since 
when the title assigned me (“New York Pioneers Again’’) seemed 
a tantalizing misnomer; for that was only the first round in a 
running fight that lasted twelve months, to bring these new consti- 
tutional powers to earth in enabling legislation. There have been 
rounds in which we were worsted. At last the fight has been won, 
but the winning of it is worth telling as an exhibit of how social 
and civic forces can be brought to bear in securing a major ad- 
vance; how a licking at this stage or that is not the whole story; 
and how, when a movement has gathered head, it must still fend 
against adverse forces which would turn success, seemingly within 
reach, into a setback that would distort the whole effort. 

So I offer you the things we fought for, as a contribution to 
planning in the field of public housing and the story of that run- 
ning fight as a laboratory record in the field of social action. 

Our second round was last fall, and we won it when on election 
day the housing amendment was ratified by a vote of 1,686,056 
for and 936,279 against. Clearly, the people were with us on this 
issue nearly two to one. It might have been expected that the New 
York Legislature thus mandated would pass the needed bills 
promptly. But between the November elections and the opening 
of senate and assembly in January, the so-called economy drive had 
swept the country. Had it been really that as it struck Albany, to 
curb waste and release money for useful public services, I should 
have been for it; but it took, instead, the form of a stop-spending 
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movement that, so far as housing was concerned, came close to 
blocking the expressed will of the people. That will, as passed 
alike by convention and referendum, had placed public housing 
on a constitutional footing in New York ahead of other states. 
It authorized: 


The state to borrow up to $300,000,000 for loans for low rent 
housing for persons of low income and for slum clearance and for 
recreational and other facilities incidental thereto; to be repaid within 
5O years. 

The state to grant periodic subsidies to assist projects up to $1,000,000 
in any one year with a maximum limit of $5,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time. 

Municipalities to contract indebtedness up to 2 percent of the 
assessed valuation of their real estate outside of the ordinary debt 
limit and to make periodic subsidies; principal and interest, however, 
to be provided otherwise than by ad valorem taxes on real estate. 

Excess condemnation of land, so that adjacent property values, en- 
hanced by a project, could accrue to it. Loans to owners to rehabilitate 
existing multiple dwellings. Tax exemption of new construction with 
a sixty-year limitation. Codperation with and acceptance of aid from 
the Federal Government. 


In the pre-election campaign last fall, energetic work had been 
done by social and civic agencies to bring out the vote. Public 
interest in housing in New York goes back to the tenement-house 
reforms at the turn of the century, and, more directly, to the 
critical postwar housing shortage, when the state enacted various 
emergency statutes to control rents and grant tax exemption for 
a ten-year period to encourage new building. Then came moves 
instituted by Governor Alfred E. Smith which led in turn to a 
Reconstruction Commission (1919), a Housing and Regional 
Planning Commission (1923), a state Housing Board (1926), which 
encouraged the development of eleven limited-dividend housing 
projects prior to 1934; none since. Moreover, the credit powers 
sought for were omitted from the act, crippling its usefulness in 
the field of public housing. 

Meanwhile, a citizens’ slum-clearance committee had paved the 
way for the creation of municipal housing authorities by the 1934 
legislature, and Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, who had made decent 
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housing a campaign issue the fall before, vigorously backed the 
act and forthwith appointed a representative New York City body. 
Without money to draw on in the municipal treasury, the New 
York City Authority ingeniously financed itself from funds col- 
lected in wrecking unfit tenements; carried out a real estate in- 
ventory of the entire city; and built ‘‘First Houses” at Avenue A 
and East Third street—the first low-rent housing development in 
the United States erected through W.P.A. labor. 

First Houses accommodated only 122 families. They were fol- 
lowed by two projects in Williamsburgh and Harlem, financed 
by the Federal Public Works Administration and providing for 
2,196 families between them. The authority has two new develop- 
ments under way, financed by the United States Housing Author- 
ity, one at Red Hook, one at Queensbridge, and one to come in 
South Jamaica. Moreover, the stalemate which had kept the new 
public housing from Manhattan Island itself has been broken; 
and these projects in outlying areas are to be matched by a double- 
barreled one at Corlears Hook on New York’s lower East Side; 
one section city financed, the other Federal. 

It will be seen that, so far as money or credit goes, during all 
this time when these gains were being pushed at the city hall and 
Washington, the state contributed nothing at all toward the solu- 
tion of its housing problem. Social, civic, and political leadership 
rallied to the Constitutional Convention to make good this gap. 
The amendment was passed and ratified by the people; but it 
was in no sense self-executing, and the fight shifted again to 
Albany at the outset of 1939. 

There was an intermediate round, however, with an entry from 
a new corner. This was New York’s Commissioner of Parks, 
Robert Moses, who with his usual energy and confidence came 
forward with a program of his own. Issuing from our master 
builder of parks, playgrounds, beaches, and bridges, this at once 
made public housing front-page material in the newspapers. But 
along with interesting and sound proposals, he advocated im- 
provisations with which. experts in the housing field itself 
promptly clashed: such as housing boards composed solely of pub- 
lic officials (uninformed and already overworked, said his critics); 
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such as housing management vested in the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment (the wrong pew, they said); such as acquisition of sites solely 
by condemnation (a slow and expensive process, they said); such 
as drawing on housing funds to finance recreation and schools 
(robbing Peter to pay Paul, said they). 

A committee, called by the mayor to prepare housing legisla- 
tion, took its cue from Commissioner Moses, who was a member, 
and presented two bills early in the session. But the mayor had 
difficulty in selling the measures to those interested in housing; 
and much opposition developed at a conference called to discuss 
them. As a result, there was a fresh start; a second conference was 
called at request of the mayor by Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman? and 
was composed not only of civic bodies and welfare agencies, but 
also of tenant and labor groups. 

The outcome was neither an attempt to iron out differences on 
the earlier bills nor a patchwork effort to amend many sections of 
existing housing laws. Rather it was a complete rewriting of the 
statutes dealing with state and local housing boards and presented 
a fresh all-round program for the state, drafted in conjunction 
with counsel for the New York Housing Authority. 

This brings us to our fourth round: the introduction to the 
Desmond-Moffat bill supported by the following agencies—a 
roster that may be suggestive for other communities as to the 
latent sources of interest to be tapped: 


Citizens Union American Federation for Archi- 
State League of Women Voters tects, Engineers and Techni- 
Federation for the Support of cians 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies Yorkville Consumers Council 
City Wide Tenants Council Welfare Council 
Chelsea Association for Planning Citizens’ Housing Council 
and Action Women’s City Club 
Consumers Council of New York United Neighborhood Houses 
City Consolidated Tenants League 
Lower West Side Conference Lower East Side Public Housing 
City Affairs Committee Conference 


1 Mrs. Rosenman was in a key position as chairman of the Housing Committee, 
United Neighborhood Houses; member of Executive Committee, Citizens Housing 
Council, and of the Housing Committee of the New York Welfare Council. 
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Brooklyn Committee for Better Yorkville Civic League 


Housing Federation of Churches 
City League of Women Voters Community Councils of New 
Industrial Congress of New York York 

State 


Despite rumors that a bare $25,000,000 was all that the legisla- 
ture was likely to grant, it was felt that far more than this was 
essential if any real job of new housing on a proper scale was to 
result from state aid. Accordingly, the Desmond-Moffat bill, 
which, among other provisions, 


Proposed the immediate use of $150,000,000 or half of the total of 
$300,000,000 allotted by the state constitution—not that we did not 


desire the whole amount, but the enthusiasts for “economy” had to be 
satisfied. 


Proposed the use of $1,000,000 of state subsidy to aid local housing 
authorities in reducing rents. 


Provided that of both these sums, two-thirds was to be used in the 


City of New York where the problem is most acute and one-third 
up-state. 


Abolished the State Housing Board, substituting a salaried superin- 
tendent of housing. 


Continued Municipal Housing Authorities and permitted the pay- 
ment of a salary to their chairman. 


Continued limited dividend housing under the title of “Housing 
Companies.” 


Allowed the acquisition of property through private purchase as 
well as condemnation. 


This measure slept for many weeks in the legislature, while 
controversy raged over the state budget. It was hoped by those 
interested that, despite contrary housing measures and consider- 
able latent opposition to any housing act, nevertheless, this bill 
would be passed substantially in the form proposed and advocated 
by the many agencies which had shared in its preparation. 

In the latter part of the session came a sudden check and 
reversal. In a general statement issued on May 9, Assemblymen 
Moffat and Mitchell and Senator Desmond announced that on 
the following morning three new public-housing bills would be 
introduced, and they outlined their principal features. The sub- 
stitute measures conformed to the earliest Desmond-Moffat bill 
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in many ways, but contained many devastating alterations. For 
example, they: 


Authorized loan contracts up to $150,000,000, but added a provision 
that only one-third could actually be used during the coming fiscal 
year; and only one-fourth of the proposed million-dollar subsidy. 

Forced municipalities to match subsidies, dollar for dollar, by con- 
tributing equal amounts in cash; and threw out tax exemption as an 
equivalent. 

Permitted loans and subsidies to cities as well as to authorities— 
thus scuttling the attempt to keep housing projects in the hands of 
disinterested citizen boards. 

Provided maximum maturity for loans and maximum periods for 
subsidies of only forty years—a serious blow at efforts to budget at a 
low-rent basis. 


That fifth round almost knocked out our program. The state- 
wide committee which had drafted the original Desmond-Moffat 
bill—and its many constituent organizations—clambered back 
into the ring. We protested the changes made as disastrous. In 
New York City, newspapers were supplied with clearly stated 
objections, and the response was immediate and satisfactory. Half 
a dozen of the most important dailies compared the measures, 
grasped quickly the unsound changes that had been introduced, 
and carried editorials condemning the new bills. In Albany, there 
were conferences with legislators and the Governor. Our repre- 
sentatives made the views of the social and civic agencies, as well 
as those of tenants and labor, altogether clear to those responsible 
for emasculating the bills. 

These activities proved very effective. Senator Desmond became 
convinced that the compromises with antagonistic forces which 
had entered into the new measures were untenable, and on May 
15 he issued a courageous statement that he could not support 
them, though they carried his name. He declared that the over- 
whelming unfavorable public reaction proved that they must be 
amended to include provisions which he had previously urged. 
Meanwhile, Governor Lehman became equally convinced that 
disaster threatened legislation dear to his heart. He communicated 
with Mayor LaGuardia and learned that the city demanded the 
old bill. At the psychological moment the Governor called a con- 
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ference of Democratic and Republican leaders and within twenty- 
four hours, thanks to his leadership and Senator Desmond’s 
courage, an agreement was worked out, curing the worst defects 
in the compromise measures.” They can be set down in brief: 

The maximum limit for housing bonds and state subsidies was in- 
creased from forty years to fifty years. 

Instead of insisting that municipalities must match the state by con- 
tribution dollar for dollar—and in most cities this meant no housing— 
tax exemption was to be treated as an equivalent. 

Full control of tenant selection was left in the hands of housing 
authorities. 

Cities and housing authorities were given the right to purchase op- 
tions on property and not merely to acquire land by condemnation. 

These amendments came close to restoring the bill to its orig- 
inal form, and the defects ceased to be of major importance. Those 
sincerely interested in housing rallied again in support. All op- 
position collapsed, and the measure became law. 

For social workers to share in bringing about housing legisla- 
tion is nothing new. It was only through the pressure of social 
agencies that any attention at all was paid to housing in the early 
stages of the history of New York. In the 1930s the settlements 
were on the firing line in forcing out of use the worst tenements 
in New York unless they are made safe from the hazard of fire 
and supplied with adequate sanitary conveniences. Social and 
civic agencies have backed and guided officials like Mayor La- 
Guardia and Senator Wagner and helped to bring about the 
enactment of Federal housing legislation no less than constitu- 
tional amendment in New York. This past year it was the array 
of social, civic, tenant, and labor organizations which comprised 
the state-wide committee that can be given full credit, in turn, 
for formulating the New York State housing program, for guiding 
it into sound channels, for preparing the new housing bill, for 
preventing its emasculation by unwise amendments, and, finally, 
through settlement houses and social agencies rapidly developing 
neighborhood leadership to help carry on the work. Later the 
labor organizations and organizations of tenants joined forces 


2 Unfortunately, a separate measure permitting the payment of a salary to the 
chairman of the municipal housing authorities died in committee. 
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with the social and civic agencies. This year these forces helped 
immeasurably in the enactment of our new housing law in New 
York. 

I am enthusiastic about the nascent power of social agencies to 
bring about social reform. My hope is that this story of the run- 
ning fight for public housing in New York may well be a strong 
stimulus to further progress and new adventures. 
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HOUSING THE LOWEST THIRD 


JOHN IHLDER 


i SHORT AND CATEGORICAL ANSWER to the ques- 
tion, “Should public housing reach families with substandard 
incomes?” is “Yes.” But this short answer at once raises another 
and equally short question, “How?” The answer to that is longer, 
though there are persons who mistakenly assume that it is equally 
short, the one word “Build.” This assumption has led us into some 
of our present difficulties. 

Our purpose is simple and so can be stated simply. This pur- 
pose is to get rid of all slums and substandard dwellings and in 
their stead—not necessarily on their sites—assure an adequate 
supply of good, low-rental dwellings. But simple as is the purpose, 
carrying it out is not simple. In size alone the job is of such magni- 
tude that its cost is beginning to impress a good many taxpayers 
who now are paying their first installments. They, or rather 
their most vocal spokesmen in both private and public life, preface 
their remarks by assurances that they are ardent advocates of slum 
elimination, but, they say, we must find a less expensive method. 

The pocket nerve stimulates thinking. Slum elimination, be- 
cause of its out-of-pocket cost now that we actually are doing it, 
has become a matter of practical concern as it never was when 
we thought and talked about it only in terms of social values. 
Those of us who think primarily in terms of taxes, wish to keep 
costs down so we need pay less; those of us who think primarily 
in terms of social values, wish to keep costs down so we may 
finish the job. These two companionate desires should effectively 
supplement each other in leading to the discovery of solutions 
for an infinite number and variety of legal, economic, and social 
problems, in modifying business and trade practices, in challenging 
and changing traditional attitudes of mind. For all of these are in- 
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volved in achieving the simple purpose of eliminating slums and 
assuring in their stead an adequate supply of good, low-rent dwell- 
ings. 

Last mentioned, but most potent, are traditional attitudes of 
mind, for out of them grow laws and business and social practice. 
For example, we have held land speculation in high esteem. From 
the time of the first settlements in America, land speculation has 
been the great and respectable method of getting much for noth- 
ing—or for very little. During the days of our physical adolescence 
when the nation grew like corn in Iowa, when the gains of one 
land speculator were the starting point of another, when it was 
commonplace to say that the increasing value of a lot more than 
compensated for the obsolescence of its house, who would criticize 
land speculation? 

On a somewhat lower plane was our easy tolerance of the 
citizen who overcharged his government. This tolerance some- 
times verged upon respect despite the fact that each of us as 
taxpayers paid an infinitesimal part of the overcharge. In those 
halcyon days we were not quite so tax-conscious as we have since 
become. 

There are many other attitudes of mind that affect slum elimina- 
tion, such as that illustrated by the coal-in-the-bathtub libel, but 
the effect of these two has been most potent and constant. For- 
tunately, the conditions that produced them are changing. The 
diminishing rate of population growth has taken much of the zest 
out of land speculation. The thousands of vacant lots (whose own- 
ers have ceased to pay taxes), around such cities as Detroit, is caus- 
ing a change of mind as to the inalienable right of private citizens 
to acquire all the nation’s domain and then do with it as they 
will. 

With these changes in attitude of mind, changes caused not by 
a keener sense of morality, but by decreased profits in one case 
and ruinously increasing costs in the other, we are open to con- 
viction. It now is possible to enact new laws and to amend state 
constitutions. It even is possible to modify business and social 
practices, for example, to drive out tax-title sharks and to provide 
opportunity instead of a handout. 
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But if those of us whose job it is to assure that part of oppor- 
tunity which consists of being born and reared in a decent dwell- 
ing, are to do our job, we must make effective use of the economic 
resources now entrusted to us. We must prove our case, eco- 
nomically as well as socially, if our present resources are to be 
added to until they become adequate. 

Public housing is new in America. It is one of the great con- 
tributions made by the present administration that will continue 
throughout the future. It is, of course, obvious that we have made 
and are making mistakes. That is inevitable in dealing with so com- 
plex a problem. Some of the mistakes made in public housing 
had to be made; they were demanded by a misinformed public 
opinion and consequently by those who enact our laws. Some mis- 
takes now being made have to be made. They too are demanded. 
Not until it had been demonstrated that instead of housing being 
a by-product of employment, employment is a by-product of hous- 
ing, would the fact be accepted. Not until it was demonstrated 
that writing off 45 percent of construction cost tended to increase 
construction cost rather than decrease rent, would the fact be 
accepted. Not until it is demonstrated that uniform write-down 
of rents to a maintenance and operation level, leaving all capital 
cost to be borne by taxes, is a subsidy for sweatshop wages, is 
only a slight alleviation of relief agency budgets, and is a cause 
of new and unnecessary economic and social problems, will the 
fact be accepted. Not until then will many persons, including 
many social workers, cease to delude themselves into believing 
that it is a reduction in the cost of living. 

Inherent in our job is reduction in the net cost of housing, and, 
through reduced cost, reduction of rents. It is the job of others 
to assure income adequate to pay the cost of living. And that job 
is being attended to. Legislation will set a floor to wages; or- 
ganized labor will help secure a living wage; relief will be made 
adequate, and public housing by its demonstration of the net 
cost of decent shelter will contribute. 

With the data that is now before us, however, we are ready 
to begin thinking. Most of us have discarded the notion that a 
complete answer to the slum and housing problem is the one 
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word “Build.” Fortunately, that lesson was learned in the early 
days of the depression when, with wreckers eager to demolish 
and architects and builders more than eager to build, we gave 
them all the money asked for and then found they could not 
immediately use it. Out of our experience, brief as it is, we have 
learned that public housing will take time. 

Our immediate concern is the housing of families with sub- 
standard incomes, which I take to mean families with incomes 
too low to tempt private builders. This includes all families 
in all the many economic strata that lie below the interest of 
private builders. Among them are families on the poverty line 
and families on relief. For all of these, public housing must 
assure an adequate supply of good dwellings. 

May I emphasize the phrase “assure an adequate supply” as 
stating the primary function of public housing. Many persons 
have assumed that public housing has other functions of equal 
importance and as a result have become confused, as one always 
does become confused when he tries to achieve several objec- 
tives at the same time. We may achieve several objectives— 
provide employment, reduce rents—but if so, these are accom- 
paniments of our primary objective, “fellow travelers,” but not 
of equal rank in the program. So treated, they can be achieved. 
Treated as equals, they cause the whole program to bog down. 

The primary function of public housing, then, is to assure 
an adequate supply of good, low-rent dwellings. This does not 
mean a surplus, for a surplus is only less bad than a shortage. 
Vacant houses deteriorate, become new slums. An oversupply of 
housing causes stagnation in the building trades, key to national 
economic well-being, lowers wages, increases relief. So one of 
the important by-products of public housing should be in- 
creased economic stability. 

With this introduction I offer as a contribution to your thinking 
the following sets of pairs: (1) private and public housing; 
(2) slum reclamation and provision of good, low-rent housing; 
and (3) the cost of the house and the income of its tenants. 

Neither half of any pair can be dealt with effectively if the 
other is ignored. Yet we have tried to do that very thing. One 
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of the most ardent advocates of public housing even denied the 
word “housing” to private enterprise. Other advocates of pub- 
lic housing—their number has notably decreased within the past 
two years—would have had us ignore the slum because its ac- 
quisition cost is greater than that of vacant land. Other advo- 
cates of public housing—still with us though their voices betray 
the beginning of a doubt—would assume that the slum dweller 
is an individual with a definite and unchangeable income, and, 
consequently, that rents must somehow be made to fit that in- 
come. Illustrative of that stage of thinking were the New York 
surveys that resulted in the assertion that lower East Siders 
could afford to pay $7.00 per room per month, while the 
Negroes of Harlem could afford one dollar more. 

The facts are that private housing is, and during any predicta- 
ble future will continue to be the housing occupied by a majority 
of low-income families. The responsibility of public housing 
is to assure that the supply of good, low-rent dwellings shall be 
adequate; in other words, to supplement the supply of existing 
acceptable dwellings plus those that may be added by private 
builders. In doing this, public housing, in turn, will be supple- 
mented by the activities of public regulatory agencies, such as 
the health, building inspection, and housing departments of the 
municipal government whose job is to enforce legal standards. 
In compensation, public housing will enable these municipal 
agencies to act more vigorously by assuring an adequate supply, 
so families forced to move from unfit dwellings will have a place 
to go. 

Slum reclamation is an essential accompaniment of an adequate 
provision of good, low-rent housing; for so long as slums remain 
they will be occupied by families who should be in decent dwell- 
ings. Slum “reclamation” is quite different from slum “clear- 
ance.” Not only is it positive while the latter is negative, but its 
net cost is far less, and reduction of net cost is essential to achieve- 
ment of our purpose. Slum reclamation means redevelopment of 
the site for its best use. This occasionally yields a profit when 
the best use, in terms of community benefit, is commercial, 
industrial, or higher priced residential. 
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The first and determining question in providing new low-rent 
housing is location. If the best location, in terms of community 
benefit, is vacant land or sparsely occupied land, this may reduce 
net costs. 

Last comes the pair that is of most immediate concern to us 
today, the cost of the house and the income of its tenants. At- 
tempts to ignore the duality of this phase of public housing 
have led to illusion followed by disillusion. We were to provide 
for the theoretical slum dweller. At once many social case 
workers foresaw all their clients living in nice new dwellings at 
no increase in rent. The proviso of no increase in rent was highly 
theoretical in view of the practice of many relief agencies, both 
private and public, of holding out on the landlord. Their first 
disillusionment came with announcement of rents in the first, 
emergency, public housing, subsidized on the cost-of-construction 
basis. Their second came with the announcement that under the 
permanent public housing program, relief clients would not be 
accepted in dwellings subsidized on the half-rent basis. 

This policy has now been reversed; the theory of its sponsors 
could not withstand the impact of fact. When wage-earning 
tenants with rent-paying ability lost their jobs and went on relief, 
public housing faced a condition. When relief agencies unable 
to secure privately owned dwellings for their clients, unable to 
secure admission to public housing, began to build shack towns 
and tin towns, public housing faced a condition. So relief clients 
may now be accepted, but under the perfectly proper proviso 
that the relief agency shall make provision for payment of rent. 

This proviso, practically required by the United States Housing 
Act which says that rents shall pay operating expenses, raises the 
question of relationship between public housing and public relief. 
Tersely stated it is: While public housing is responsible for as- 
suring an adequate supply of good, low-rent dwellings, public 
relief is responsible for incomes sufficient to pay the rent as well 
as sufficient to pay for food and clothing. Here is where group 
thinking between the two groups must deal not alone and not 
so much with immediate needs, such as where shall the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. X find a decent house, but with matters of policy. 
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Public-housing supplements private housing by assuring an ade- 
quate supply for all low-income families, among whom are families 
on relief. Public relief supplements private enterprise by assuring 
that those with inadequate wages, or no wages at all, shall have 
incomes sufficient to secure the necessities of life, including proper 
shelter. The responsibilities of the two kinds of agencies intersect 
but do not coincide. When tenants are clients, what is the responsi- 
bility of each kind of agency? 

Both housing subsidy and funds for relief come from the same 
taxpayer. Will his thinking be clarified or confused? Will he be 
inclined to pay more for housing if part of the housing subsidy 
supplements what he is paying for relief? Will he be inclined to 
accept adequate relief budgets if he has an impression that they 
are not needed because he already is financing the rent item in 
those budgets? 

But the question has other and perhaps more disquieting im- 
plications. If rents in public housing are cut in half by subsidies 
from taxes, and if relief clients, supported by taxes, are accepted 
as tenants, what proportion of the tenants in any given public- 
housing property should be on relief? From the housing point of 
view the question is very serious financially because of uncertain 
relief policies and appropriations. Too large a relief proportion 
would wreck the housing if appropriations were reduced. And so 
far, relief agencies, consciously or subconsciously, have seemed 
willing to let landlords hold the bag, have not developed a con- 
sistent rent policy that gives assurance to public housing. On the 
other hand, would it be sound social practice to fill a public- 
housing property with relief families? Would that not make of 
it a glorified poorhouse? In that case, for the sake of an immediate 
and partial financial advantage, the relief agencies would be throw- 
ing away our hard-won and not yet complete victory over the old- 
time almshouse. 

My belief is that not more than a quarter of the tenants in any 
public-housing property should be in receipt of public assistance. 
That is a mark to shoot at. Admittedly, many slum areas today 
contain a far larger proportion. Admittedly, an increase in un- 
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employment may make any such proportion, at least temporarily, 
impracticable. But as a norm, 25 per cent should be our standard. 

We in public housing have a hard row to hoe. We ask those in 
other forms of social work, and especially those who deal with 
families in their homes, to help us in solving problems that are of 
mutual concern. We ask them to begin by re-examining accepted 
formulas, such as that rent should not exceed 25 percent or prefer- 
ably 20 percent of income. Why not reverse this and say that 
income should be four or five times rent? One of the by-products 
of public housing should be to establish the minimum cost of a 
decent dwelling. Someone must pay that cost; it is an inescapable 
part of the cost of living. Unless the tenant pays, we are forced 
to expedients that cause confusion. He can pay if his income is 
four or five times rent. Increase of income is a sounder method, 
sounder economically and socially, than is the giving of things at 
part cost. Moreover, it is a more workable and a more rapid 
method. 

Pending general acceptance and effective adoption of an ade- 
quate relief program public housing can aid by utilizing its sub- 
sidies to reduce rents, not uniformly, not in a way that gives as 
much relief to a family earning $1,100 a year as it does to a family 
earning $600 a year or to a family on relief, but individually to 
each family in terms of its need. 

Meanwhile, relief agencies can be of great help by adopting a 
carefully considered rent policy which will include not only ade- 
quate provision for rent, but effective use of rent payments to 
compel better housing. In Chicago relief rents total nearly one 
million dollars a month. Here is a great purchasing power that 
can be used with effect. In Milwaukee an attempt is being made to 
use this purchasing power by withholding rent for unfit dwellings. 
But this presupposes an adequate supply of fit dwellings. That, 
of course, is where public housing should come in. 

Public housing should reach families with substandard incomes, 
but it should do so in ways that will aid in raising those incomes. 
Emphatically it should not help to freeze sweatshop wages at their 
present level or to excuse continued inadequacy of relief. Its 
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primary function is to assure an adequate supply of good, low-rent 
dwellings, even as it is the primary function of relief to assure an 
income sufficient to secure the necessities of life. Public housing 
should adopt every practicable method of reducing the actual cost 
of housing, and it may then, pending adequate wages and ade- 
quate relief, grant rent reductions in terms of family needs. 


PART THREE 


FIELDS OF SOCIAL PRACTICE 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


DorotHuy C. KAHN 


S SOCIAL WORKERS we have a rather special challenge to 
A show how democratic principles are related to or utilized in 
the administration of public assistance, if they are. We cannot 
do this by an appeal to the dictionary, although the Greek roots 
of the word “democracy” are helpful (demos-people, kratin-to rule 
or kratos-authority). We cannot do it by the familiar trick of 
calling those activities, methods, or practices which we dislike, 
“undemocratic.” We can do it only by what I venture to call 
scientific demonstration. In order to show how this relationship 
works it is necessary first to state some hypotheses and attempt 
briefly to test them. Let us try only a few, but those essential to 
our proposition. 

1. It 1s not good for people to be poor.—Do we believe this 
as a nation? Then why does it continue to be true of so large a 
number of our people? Is it because we really cannot help it, or 
because we still wonder whether it may not in fact be good for 
some people to be poor, as a lesson to them, or perhaps to the 
rest of us, lest we all throw up our jobs and drink up our remain- 
ing cash, while someone else or the Government satisfies our need 
for food, shelter, clothing, amusement. It is essential to this strange 
fantasy that we be assumed to have no need for activity. George 
Bernard Shaw some years ago made this statement of our first 
hypothesis. 


It is perhaps the greatest folly of which a nation can be guilty to at- 
tempt to use poverty as a sort of punishment for offenses that it does 
not send people to prison for. . . . We cannot afford to have poor 
people anyhow, whether they, be lazy or busy, drunken or sober, vir- 
tuous or vicious, thrifty or careless, wise or foolish. . . . It is a public 
nuisance as well as a private misfortune. Its toleration is a national 
crime. 
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He assumes that this is something which a nation can help, 
even a nation whose natural resources less obviously afford the 
possibility of a healthful decent life for its entire population. 
The offenses to which he refers include, among others, not work- 
ing—that is, not working when you have no money to maintain 
yourself. It is, obviously, no offense punishable by poverty if you 
are merely idle at the expense of your thrifty grandfather or on 
your winnings at bridge or Keno, or on the dividends from some 
stock you were smart enough to buy at the right time. 

More recently, a pressure group, in discussing the application 
process with a public assistance executive, raised this question: 
“If it is our sincere desire to extend relief to persons in need, 
then why, knowing the attitudes that constrain the needy person, 
does not the administration send its representatives out into the 
streets and byways to seek out the needy and offer them help— 
the mountain going to Mahomet?” This was doubtless a rhetorical 
question. But it may be well to ponder over it for a moment in 
connection with our first hypothesis. There are a number of 
possible answers. One may be that in these days of the press, the 
radio, and the grapevine, we have, in effect, gone out into the 
byways and sought out the needy. This, at least, is a common 
complaint against the social worker, the modern Robin Hood. 
Another answer may be that it is good for man to bestir himself 
in order to meet his own needs, if only to exercise his muscle 
in walking to the relief office. A third answer may be that the 
right to starve is one of those inalienable privileges which even 
a benevolent despotism does not seek to abridge. There are doubt- 
less many other more effective replies. 

Yet there are parallel hypotheses about the common welfare 
which have been followed historically by governmental activities 
equally shocking in their day. When it was agreed that it was 
not good for people to be ignorant, there followed as the only 
effective remedy, the public school. And shortly thereafter 
emerged the compulsory attendance laws. When smallpox was 
found to be avoidable, compulsory vaccination followed. When 
industrial accidents were found to be preventable, safety measures 
came to be enforced by government. 
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By a similar process of logic were the first feeble measures 
of public assistance brought about. And as in the early history of 
education, vaccination, and other social functions of government, 
there is some complaint that these measures abridge the indi- 
vidual’s rights and fail to promote the commonweal. 

2. Poverty, or the state of being in need, and personal fault or 
inadequacy are not causatively related.—Needless to say, this hy- 
pothesis has achieved an acceptance unknown before the depres- 
sion. It was achieved mainly by force of those circumstances which 
brought the fact of unemployment close to the lives of millions as 
it had never been before—not merely to the unemployed them- 
selves, but to their great company of relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors who still, perhaps, had jobs or incomes. And the reiteration 
of the phrase “through no fault of their own” did its part. This 
same kind of thing had happened before in the establishment of 
widows’ pensions, for instance (the modern equivocation is “aid 
to dependent children”), and in the inauguration of pensions for 
the blind, and old-age pensions. But with this difference—it 
would not occur to anyone to blame a widow for her widowhood, 
a half-orphan for his dependence, etc. These groups were auto- 
matically excused from responsibility for their condition, regard- 
less of the fact that not all widows were in need, not all the blind, 
by no means all the aged. 

But for the unemployed whose condition was caused by neither 
“act of God” nor a natural phenomenon, it was necessary to con- 
struct an excuse, an admission that idleness, which was for so long 
associated with slackness and vagrancy, might not be willful—a 
grudging admission, lest it be assumed that the contrary is true 
and society is at fault. The excuse wears thin and begins to sound 
hollow before long, because it is born of pity and not of under- 
standing. To me, there is no more significant indication of the 
outmoded doctrines influencing our social structure than this 
depression phrase, “in need through no fault of their own.” Ut- 
tered as an earnest plea for consideration and help for the truly 
helpless, it nevertheless unwittingly attests the popular belief that 
under ordinary conditions people are in need through some fault 
of their own, a belief rooted in our culture, fostered by religious 
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injunctions, nourished by education, and verified by the success 
magazines, a belief that could be routed by the most elementary 
understanding of the economics of an industrial society, as modern 
psychology has replaced the belief in witchcraft. 

It is almost impossible to discuss this matter, even with one’s 
professional colleagues, without running athwart prejudices that 
defy both reason and evidence. Do we really believe that people 
only work because of the driving force of threatened starvation? 
Is the inner urge to activity that is personally satisfying and so- 
cially useful a psychological phenomenon peculiar to the creative 
artist? There is no current utility in the “work or starve” motif 
in a society that cannot find work for those who wish to work, 
and permits many of those who do work still to be underfed, ill- 
clad, and ill-housed in a nation of storehouses bursting with 
surplus commodities and a people bursting with unused produc- 
tive energy. This leads us to a third hypothesis. 

3. The social treatment of persons in need is distinguishable 
from study of the problem and collective action required to 
change the situation. Treatment, study, and action are interde- 
pendent and all three are essential functions of a democratic 
society.—Much of the confusion of thought about methods deal- 
ing with persons in need arises here. As social workers, we have 
acquired a capacity to accept the client as a person and to deal 
with him in a variety of situations. The physician has learned a 
similar professional attitude. But he has also learned the fallacy 
of identifying the ill person with the illness. It is on the illness 
that research laboratories and public health measures are focused. 
They are the study and action forces of medicine. It is likewise 
action when the physician treats the individual victims of infec- 
tious diseases or epidemics and when the social worker authorizes 
relief. 

Conversely, to assume that the objective treatment of a needy 
person involves an acceptance of the factors which create his need, 
is to identify the ill person with the illness. If we can be saved 
from the error of assuming all undesirable states to be inherent 
and predetermined by personal equipment, then assistance be- 
comes something which must be administered, not merely hu- 
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manely, but in a manner that restores the recipient to a socially 
desirable status, indeed creates this status for him even during 
the period of dependence. This concept frees us simultaneously 
to undertake aggressive measures to change the factors contribut- 
ing to his dependency. It is not necessary to hate or pity the 
unemployed nor to require them to hate or pity themselves in 
order to be free to attack the evil of unemployment. People do 
not get well of an illness sooner by being made ashamed of their 
condition. In that way hypochondriacs and neurotics are devel- 
oped. But there is still a popular belief that making people 
ashamed of dependency will cure them of their abnormal state. 

Many social workers fail to make this fine but necessary dis- 
tinction. Our willing acceptance of superstitious justifications for 
rendering assistance betrays us to the enemies of social change. 
We cling to the idea of “paying mothers to take care of their 
children,” “rewarding the heroes who made the world safe for 
democracy,” “repaying the aged pioneers who built the country,” 
etc., category after category, because we have failed to face the 
bare innocent fact of need in our time. 

4. It is the proper function of a democratic government to 
remedy or alleviate an evil which it cannot prevent——Thus the 
provision of public assistance is as appropriate a function of gov- 
ernment as the maintenance of public schools, protection of the 
water supply, fire and safety provisions, the police, the courts, the 
provision of roads, or the control of traffic. 

All this may seem to be an exposition of the obvious. But it 
is impossible to construct a rational theory of professional prac- 
tice without first examining its basic assumptions. This does not 
mean that I am about to produce either a new or an original 
theory concerning the practice of case work in determining eligi- 
bility for public assistance. At this point I'am excluding further 
consideration of social action and study for the purposes of this 
discussion. I shall, however, attempt to describe a theory of case 
work in determining eligibility as it is used in the best practice 
of our time. , 

If there is any application of democratic principles to public 
assistance it must be found in the first function to be performed in 
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administering the service, namely, the process of deciding who 
shall receive it. It seems to me altogether possible that the time 
may come when the selection of persons who shall receive public 
assistance may be as automatic a process as that which determines 
where the fire department shall go when the alarm rings. I 
would be surprised if any of those now alive should see this 
change. The very concept of eligibility implies both a set of 
criteria and a process of selection. There are at least two reasons 
why it is impossible to determine eligibility for public assistance 
automatically. One of these is the fact that the criteria are not 
simple and obvious. The other is that the use of the criteria 
involves a special kind of knowledge and skill. 

Human need is probably never as apparent either to the needy 
person, his neighbors, or to the general public as is a house on 
fire. Moreover, there is still so grudging an acceptance of our first 
hypothesis that the limits of provisions for assistance leave great 
gaps between needs and the immediately available resources for 
meeting them; so that criteria of eligibility may be and frequently 
are relatively unrelated even to recognized needs. An illustration 
of this is the so-called family budget which has come to mean in 
many places, not the estimated requirements and the existing 
income of a family set down in a comparative statement, but 
rather an arbitrary device. The formula reads: “Local standard of 
relief minus income equals grant.” (It may be desirable to com- 
ment in passing that this is a calculation, and not a budget.) 
Nevertheless, the local standard of assistance, however arbitrary 
it may be, is one of the criteria of eligibility. Its use calls for the 
exercise of judgment in determining the correct figures for either 
side of the ledger. Other criteria are much less obvious, such as 
residence, available resources, even marital status. All require the 
exercise of judgment in applying them to a specific situation. 
There may be laws to cover each of these criteria, but their 
administration is obviously a responsibility requiring professional 
discretion. 

Thus the process of selecting the beneficiaries of public assist- 
ance is a specific exercise of a very fundamental democratic prin- 
ciple—the equitable application of a general law to a specific 
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instance. The question may well be raised at this point as to why 
this process of interpreting and applying the law is not a function 
carried out by the legal machinery exclusively. It is interesting to 
recall the early administration of the mothers’ pension laws by 
the courts (a practice which still obtains in some places) and the 
movement away from this practice. This change, like the establish- 
ment of probation services, medical and psychiatric clinics in con- 
nection with the courts, did not come about because of the incom- 
petence of the courts to apply the law of the land, but because 
the courts, in order to be able to function equitably required 
special knowledge of the nature of problems on which they were 
required in the end to make a judgment. And society as a whole 
demanded that, as far as possible, we avoid the necessity of resort- 
ing to such action. These knowledges and skills are to be found 
in the professions of medicine, psychiatry, and social work. The 
ultimate question of what is equitable is determined by our ad- 
vancing knowledge of the nature of the human body, the mind, 
and of human relations, and the interaction between these and 
physical, social, and economic forces. The character of the gov- 
erning body of law will be influenced by the extent to which this 
knowledge and skill can be utilized in achieving equity in the 
law itself as well as in its application. 

Before moving on to the more complicated question of method 
as an expression of democratic principles, it might be pointed out 
that this theory of application of law furnishes a simple, objective, 
and logical basis for expecting that this particular body of law 
shall be initially and primarily administered by social workers, a 
theory which robs arguments for the substitution of auditors or 
businessmen or credit operatives of much of its point. As in other 
questions of government function, analysis of the job to be done 
carries an almost automatic conclusion concerning the type of 
people who are to do it. 

It will be noted that up to this point case work has scarcely 
been specifically mentioned. I have deliberately avoided the reiter- 
ation of the technical term:in order to examine the process which 
calls for its use. It may be that it is clarifying occasionally to 
attempt to isolate the knowledge and social attitude aspects of 
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technical equipment from the specific skills necessary to apply 
these. It may be that we need a new term or perhaps two new 
terms to describe these two parts of what is now called case 
work. Obviously, many kinds of knowledge are necessary to the 
process of determining eligibility for public assistance. Our con- 
cern here is with what is called case work. To its long history of 
formulation and reformulation of theory we are largely indebted 
for the particular combination of understanding of human behav- 
ior in a social situation with an attitude toward that behavior 
which we tested in our hypothesis. It is one of the interesting phe- 
nomena of recent years that we have been able to teach these first 
aspects of case work to large numbers of persons who are described 
as “not technically trained.” This fact is of enormous importance, 
not only for public assistance, but for the other public social 
services as well, and carries significant implications for both edu- 
cation and administration. 

The method used in determining eligibility for public assist- 
ance will grow out of this combination of knowledge and atti- 
tude. The person seeking assistance is helped to become a partner 
in a democratic enterprise. This is true regardless of whether he is 
found to be eligible or not. It is even true when he is, as is some- 
times the case, discovered to have received assistance without 
warrant. We often describe this effort to achieve a partnership as 
one in which we attempt to make the acceptance of assistance 
possible without damaging the integrity of the applying person 
or his family or group. This rather negative description, “‘without 
damaging integrity,” is occasioned by the fact that the concept of 
public assistance in a democracy, for the applicant as well as for 
others, has to be rescued from a welter of folklore, fetishes, and 
symbols about self-maintenance. 

For this confusion must be substituted clarity about the social 
function of government, and the rights and responsibilities of its 
citizens when in need as well as in other distresses. If one of us 
applies for a passport, it does not require the use of case-work 
skill to acquaint us with our rights and make us accountable for 
our actions as travelers under the protection of our government. 
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There is nothing in our mores to make us feel either guilty, in- 
ferior, vindictive, ashamed, or aggressive in making this applica- 
tion. We assume our rights and, usually, our corresponding 
responsibilities. The psychology of the contractual relationship 
between government and the individual does not have to be estab- 
lished either in general or case by case. But in the confusion of 
theory that still beclouds assistance, the psychology of the con- 
tractual relation does have to be established case by case and in 
general. It has to be substituted for the psychology of a gift, either 
grudging or laden with compassion, or a quid pro quo for work, 
or for good behavior, or for a vote, or for the idea that a right is 
something which does not include consideration of the rights of 
others. In other words, the ideas of right and responsibility have 
to be reinterpreted to the applicant for assistance and divested of 
their unhealthy emotional content. 

The question has been raised as to whether responsibility is not 
used here in a special sense. I believe not. It means ‘“‘accountable 
for.” One cannot be accountable unless he is free, unhampered by 
restraints that have no reasonable relation to the thing one is 
accountable for. 

The great quarrel of social workers with those who would re- 
strict assistance on the ground that it is bad for people in the first 
place, and self-perpetuating in the second, is precisely on this 
point. Arguments like this one here presented will help very little, 
except in so far as they tend to articulate what it is we are up to, 
and why it 7s good for people if administered on democratic prin- 
ciples, and consequently self-liquidating to the degree that society 
makes possible. We long ago learned that it is not only wasteful 
but senseless to attempt to construct a legal system on the assump- 
tion that all of us tend naturally to steal, murder, and disregard 
the elementary rights of others. Innumerable laws and penalties 
plus one policeman per person would be inadequate in a society 
so conceived. The real situation is, perhaps, illustrated by the 
tendency to call loudly for a traffic light at a busy intersection 
where there is none. This demand is made, not for the purpose 
of punishing other less considerate drivers, but because we cannot 
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manage so complicated a problem of individual and group activ- 
ity without direction. 

Similarly, the social worker knows that the applicant for assist- 
ance, while he wants money as definitely as the driver wants to get 
across the street, is seeking to know the rules and tends to obey 
them, so long as he can do so “without fear or favor.” If, for in- 
stance, he is required to swear to a statement that he is accounting 
accurately all the information necessary to determine eligibility, 
that seems to him reasonable and necessary and he becomes a co- 
operator. But if he is required to swear to the same statement once 
a month, he knows he is suspected of bad faith, and resents the 
requirement. He may feel himself at odds with the authority im- 
posing it, or be driven to evade, or perhaps to try to be just as 
good at this game of bad faith as he can. A far more damaging 
possibility is that he may accept the situation as the essential irra- 
tionality of government and be enslaved. 

The increase in punitive and unreasonable requirements in 
recent legislation is a challenge to interpretation and action on the 
one hand, and a sharp warning that the case worker must act as 
agent for the principles of democracy, even during an epidemic of 
undemocratic legislation. 

Finally, it would be unrealistic to omit the problem of volume 
and time and rules, even reasonable rules, so often regarded as an 
impediment to the use of case work in determining eligibility. 
Space does not permit a detailed examination of this complicated 
question. But surely knowledge, as we have described it, and the 
skill used to engage people in this responsible relation to a demo- 
cratic institution, are not time bound. The conventions necessary 
to handling large numbers of persons with order, dispatch, and 
helpfulness do not destroy the meaning of the enterprise, unless 
those who administer it are either unskillful, inflexible, or clumsy. 
In fact, some of these conventions have actually facilitated the 
process. 

In his recent biography, A. A. Milne discusses with some feeling 
his belief that a younger generation considers form inconsistent 
with freedom. He illustrates by an extract from a letter from a 
young writer who asks: 
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Don’t you think that the present conventional form of play struc- 
ture and the physical limitations of the stage hinder the dramatist 
from expressing himself as freely and as fully as he might in the 
cinema form? 

[Answer] Certainly. One is also hindered by the conventional form 
cf the sonnet. How much more freely and fully Wordsworth might 
have expressed himself about Westminster Bridge if he had been writ- 
ing a guidebook. 

The question posed for this discussion was: “Are the principles 
of democracy and case work compatible in the administration of 
public assistance?” To answer the question it has been necessary 
to subject the philosophical orientation and knowledge content 
of the case worker to some analysis. Skill has been dealt with only 
as it is utilized in determining eligibility. It is a common distor- 
tion of the concept of the uses of case-work skill to believe that 
case work takes place only when the individual is treated thera- 
peutically in some social disability or emotional situation. Yet 
there is no more challenging social disability or emotional situa- 
tion than that of loss of self-maintenance. To me, there is no 
greater therapy than that which uses the democratic principles un- 
derlying the social function of government to help individuals to 
free themselves from the spiritual disfranchisement of depend- 
ency. When this happens, democratic principles have been put 
to work. 


SUPERVISION AS ONE METHOD OF STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT 


I: In the Urban Agency 


DoroTHy ENGEL 


OTH PROFESSIONAL AND LAY PEOPLE have raised the 
question of why case workers should need supervision after 
they have finished their technical training, and a few agencies 
have tried the experiment of doing away with the position of case 
supervisor. The staff of which I am now a member participated 
in such a plan and have generously contributed their experiences 
for inclusion here, because it seemed to them that in many ways 
their needs were representative of the broader needs of all prac- 
ticing case workers. 

The staff was organized with a view to eliminating supervision 
as such, on the theory that case workers with excellent training 
and experience in both case work and supervision, many of them 
from the psychiatric social-work field, could be sufficient unto 
themselves, particularly when they had free access to the staff psy- 
chologist and the consulting psychiatrist. They were encouraged 
also to discuss their difficult problems with their executive or with 
each other, but no one person was designated for supervising all 
of them. They operated in this way for a number of years, and 
gradually certain difficulties became evident which made them 
weigh carefully the assets and the liabilities of such a plan. 

It was the executive who first questioned the plan, because she 
Was in a position to see the unmet needs of each of the individual 
workers as they worked with families and supervised students. 
She could see, too, the effects of insecurity about one’s own pro- 
fessional status that arose in the usual kind of competition within 
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the staff. She saw that the staff resembled a family in which the 
siblings were trying to be parents to each other and at the same 
time trying to get help for themselves. 

When the question of going back to a supervisory system was 
first discussed with the staff, the reactions were mixed, and most 
marked was the struggle between wishing to go on independently 
and recognizing the need sometimes for dependence. The staff 
members felt that they had learned things that they never could 
have learned in any other way. For instance, they had had to learn 
how to check on their own strengths and weaknesses because they 
were forced to self-evaluation in the absence of evaluation with a 
supervisor. One of the workers said, “Our clients were often our 
supervisors, for they taught us not to try again the things that did 
not work.” They had gained a certain group strength in sharing 
with each other. They kept up in acquiring new theoretical knowl- 
edge through discussion of books and articles and through consult- 
ing and meeting with the psychiatrist. 

On the other hand, they had experienced numerous difficulties. 
While there was a certain amount of sharing possible, each one, 
after all, had her own work to do, and there was often no time to 
stop to read and discuss a record with a fellow worker. The psy- 
chiatrist’s time was still more limited and was used primarily for 
consultation on matters in the psychiatric field rather than in the 
field of social case work. 

This staff, as a result of its own decision, has now had a case 
supervisor for nearly a year and has attempted with me to evaluate 
both their gains and losses. This newer experience has given them 
further insight into the old experience as it is viewed in retro- 
spect. I shall attempt to give you a sort of digest of their ideas as 
they discussed them with me in helping to prepare this paper. 

They considered the question of why trained case workers 
needed a system of staff supervision which is not to be found in 
other professions. It seemed to them that while there was no exact 
parallel, there were numerous similar arrangements in other pro- 
fessions. Doctors long ago discovered the need of consulting with 
each other in difficult or unusual cases. The trend in medicine is 
more and more toward longer periods of supervised work in clin- 
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ics and hospitals, toward graduate clinics and honorary credits for 
continued training. Engineers in building bridges customarily 
engage a consulting engineer. In these professions, as in ours, 
there is a recognition that no one is infallible and that one per- 
son’s mistakes, lack of vision, or lack of knowledge might seriously 
affect the lives of others. They too have felt the common need for 
the support of another in making a vital decision, an opportunity 
to check one’s own opinion with the opinion of a respected col- 
league. 

It seemed to these case workers, too, that while they did learn 
through experience and study, their learning was likely to be un- 
directed and unevaluated when there was no one person who saw 
them as they related themselves to the total job. They felt the 
danger of practicing over and over the mistakes that they made 
because of their own emotional blind spots. They missed the ob- 
jectifying of case material that takes place in evaluating it with 
another individual who has had no direct involvement with it but 
who sees it in relation to the total load of the agency. They were 
afraid of becoming ingrown because of this. They found them- 
selves seeking help from particular people on the staff for particu- 
lar reasons. For instance, one worker said, “I always went to Miss 
X when I was angry and had to blow off to someone. She some- 
how had a very soothing effect on me. Miss Y gave me a certain 
sense of detachment and balance when I needed help in clarifica- 
tion. Mr. Z was a great help in exchanging theoretical ideas. 
Then I went to people I knew had had similar problems to those 
I was meeting.” It can be seen that with this kind of scattered 
consulting, there was no one person who could see the worker as 
a whole, who could help her to balance one aspect with another, 
who could help over the hard’ spots, give praise for the skillful 
spots and general stimulation and encouragement for constant 
professional development. 

The need for this steady, balancing approach was illustrated by 
the fact that there was a common reluctance in the whole group 
to point out very freely to any one member the defects in her 
work. This happened even when a worker asked for a frank opin- 
ion of what was wrong with this approach to a client or with that 
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report to another agency. It was very difficult for one worker to 
point out and analyze the failures of a colleague, and so the tend- 
ency was often to give reassurance, evading any controversial is- 
sues. Or the other extreme sometimes occurred, As Miss Blank 
described it. She was asked to read a case record about which an- 
other worker was concerned because it was not progressing as it 
should. This was the first record of the worker’s that Miss Blank 
had ever seen. She read it carefully and decided that the reasons 
for the worker’s confusion arose out of personal blockings. She 
debated about how much she could point out to the worker 
without seeming to be too critical. She finally decided to be very 
frank, and because she knew that this might be her only oppor- 
tunity to do so, she covered the ground thoroughly in the brief 
time she had with the worker. It was quite a large dose, so large 
that the worker was rather overwhelmed and confused by it all 
and took some time to regain her self-assurance in her contact 
with the client. 

Another worker said, “That first plunge into complete inde- 
pendence was almost too much for me. I felt that in most aspects 
of my work I was always giving, never receiving, and I badly 
needed replenishment. I wondered whether my kind of work were 
as important or as acceptable to the agency as other people’s work 
and I wanted to read other records. Still, I knew that this would 
not tell me what I wanted to know. I had the feeling that we were 

_all doing something different and that there was no unification of 
our case-work program. A supervisor who knows intimately the 
records of all the different workers can bring to the individual the 
breadth of that experience and help her to feel a part of the whole 
picture.” 

The workers had turned most often to the psychiatrist for help 
in difficult cases, and he was able to meet many of their needs. 
However, they as well as he felt keenly the limitations of his time 
for each of them. He felt that supervision would make for a more 
economical use of his limited time with the agency since it would 
facilitate more careful seléction and preparation of cases brought 
to him. He believed that the workers needed the help of another 
case worker in carrying out consistently their case-work treatment 
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relationships. This same need was expressed by one of the work- 
ers who said that so much of what we do is in the emotional 
realm, that we need constantly to separate our own emotional re- 
actions from those of the client. She needed help in understanding 
how much she had contributed to being cast into certain roles by 
the client, and, once in those roles, she wanted help in seeing step 
by step how much of what she did was conscious technique and 
how much was emotional response. 

These, then, were the opinions expressed by a group of case 
workers who, a year later, were asked to evaluate their experi- 
ences in working without a supervisor. 

Many of the case workers’ needs had been met by the agency 
executive, who could give vision and understanding of the agency 
as it functioned in the community, who could keep clearly in view 
the broader goals of the agency’s work. However, we have long 
realized that the functions of executive and supervisor are dis- 
tinctly different at the same time that they are closely dependent 
on each other. The executive, while in close touch with his staff, 
must at the same time keep his finger on the pulse of the commu- 
nity which his agency serves. His understanding of the needs of 
the community enables him to describe the goal of the agency’s 
work, to contribute to the staff a broader view of their work as it 
fits into the general scheme of things. He is in a strategic position 
to see that a case-work agency continuously justifies its very exist- 
ence by the usefulness of its work to the community. And because 
he, as the agency’s chief interpreter, must lean upon the agency’s 
strengths, workers are more hesitant to choose him as one with 
whom they might discuss their weaknesses. To the individual case 
worker, such a discussion of weakness might appear to assume 
abnormal proportions; it might take on the aspect of failing to 
give support to her executive who has selected her as a member 
of the staff because he saw in her the ability to carry out her part 
in the agency’s work. It is natural for the worker to wish to pre- 
sent to the executive her adequate, independent self, and to 
struggle elsewhere with her inadequacies and her wish to lean 
upon someone. That is one of the difficulties faced by executives 
who must fill both roles and of necessity must reconcile these two 
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quite different functions. In other words, the primary concern 
of the executive must be with the agency as a whole as it fulfills 
its function in the community and as it relates itself usefully and 
harmoniously with other agencies. The goals are in this way de- 
scribed for the staff; the case supervisor, then, is in the role of 
helping the individual case workers to reach the goals. 

The supervisor, in this setting, becomes a many-sided creature. 
On one side she must, through her executive, become acquainted 
with and understand thoroughly the functions and goals we have 
just described. On another side she must, through her own case- 
work background, be able to see how these are translated into 
terms of everyday practice. She brings these general aspects to the 
consideration of each case with the workers, while she carries 
back from the workers the knowledge that this policy or that 
procedure is not working out to the best interests of the clients. 
And most important of all is the side of the supervisor which is 
concerned with the individual case worker’s skill, her ability to 
serve Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith, to be a component part of both 
agency and community, and to contribute in her own way to the 
progress of professional social work. 

This is the setting, then, within which operates the relationship 
between case worker and supervisor. Linton Swift has defined 
the function of the family case-work agency as one which assists 
its clients “in developing both the capacity and the opportunity 
to lead personally satisfying and socially useful lives.” Supervision 
is one of the tools used in performing this function. 

Present-day methods of case-work process place increasing de- 
mands upon the skills of the case worker. She must be sensitive 
to the ways in which she becomes a part of the client’s environ- 
ment, of the place that she takes in his constellation of personal 
relationships. She must be able to respond with a genuine and 
warm interest at the same time that she maintains a clarity of 
vision in defining the client’s own part in his problems. She must 
be able to feel for and with the client at the same time that she 
helps him to give up his .self-protective attitudes and find more 
constructive and mature modes of self-expression. 

For example, she is frequently confronted with the dilemma 
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of the wife of an alcoholic husband. She knows that the com- 
plaints of his unreliability, his irresponsible handling of money, 
his physical abuses are all probably true and are real reasons for 
the wife’s unhappiness. Because they are so real, she has sometimes 
become as enmeshed in them as has the client, feeling with her the 
futile resentment at the constant humiliation and deprivation in- 
flicted upon her. Yet she knows that she can only be effective 
in helping her by being able to see clearly what choices are open 
to her and to understand why she may need to make one choice 
instead of another which might bring her greater happiness. She 
is lost if she identifies with the client to a point of accepting as 
inevitable truths her projections and rationalizations. I have 
chosen this type of problem because it is such a familiar one to 
all of us. However, the case worker deals constantly with much 
less obvious dilemmas in areas where we have not so definitely 
learned our limitations. She turns to the supervisor for help in 
keeping her own balance between the reality of the client’s feel- 
ings and the reality of the social situation so that she can maintain 
her identity as a helping person. 

We have already referred to the clarification of material that 
takes place in the process of presenting it to someone who has 
had no first-hand contact with it. Many things become evident in 
the retelling that were not so clear at the time they happened. 
When the supervisor questions parts of the picture that are not 
clear to her, it is often because they were not clear originally to 
the worker, and so there occurs a stimulating of interest and 
imagination, of thoughtfulness and discrimination in this joint 
analysis of the situation. This process is probably typical of any 
situation in which two people are working together with the pur- 
pose of enhancing the effectiveness of one of them. However, we 
see certain emphases which are characteristic of the case-work field 
when we attempt to analyze why one worker is unable alone to 
see all that is significant in the case material. 

First of all, it may be the worker’s real lack of knowledge and 
experience. The most thorough training in the classroom and in 
the field cannot prepare us for all of the infinite variety of human 
ills which we meet in our practice. The supervisor aids the worker, 
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not only through her own greater breadth of experience, but also 
through the experiences of other case workers with whose work 
she has been in contact. The worker in this way vicariously shares 
the experiences of her colleagues, profits by their mistakes, learns 
through their successes. The young worker is spared the failure 
that comes of working with material that a seasoned worker knows 
is not amenable to treatment; or she is able to experience success 
when she is helped to utilize certain approaches which we have 
found effective in our trial-and-error kind of development. She 
is helped to find wider applications for the theories she has already 
learned in training, new ways of using old kinds of relationships. 

Second, parts of the client’s material may be obscured because 
of the case worker’s difficulty in maintaining perspective when she 
is face to face with a problem that is all-absorbing to the person in 
trouble. Thomas Mann has said, ‘““The world hath many centres, 
one for each created being, and about each one it lieth in its own 
circle.” The worker is in the difficult position of having to view 
the world from the centers of many circles. Just as the case worker 
must evaluate the client’s world as he presents it from his position 
in its center, so must the supervisor evaluate the worker’s con- 
ception of the client’s situation, a conception by now twice re- 
moved from the real situation, and then help the case worker to 
reconcile the infringement of one circle upon the boundaries of 
another in the endless chain of human relationships. 

Third, the case worker would have difficulty in seeing clearly a 
phase of a client’s problem which had deep subjective importance 
to her. I call to mind a worker who forgot to include in her dicta- 
tion one statement made by the client which gave the key to the 
whole picture of the marital relationship. The significance of this 
omission struck her as she discussed the interview with her super- 
visor, and it became apparent that she had withdrawn from this 
phase of the problem because it resembled a painful area in 
her own marriage. Case workers are only too aware of the dangers 
which such blind spots hold for them and are anxious to minimize 
the ways in which they may hamper their clients’ progress. 

It seems to me that this last area in clarifying the activity of the 
case worker constitutes one of the most difficult of all supervisory 
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responsibilities. Blind spots vary greatly in their extent and their 
intensity. On the one hand, the supervisor must be concerned 
with the ways in which they affect clients, for she feels the agency’s 
obligation to give its clients the best service possible. On the other 
hand, she must be concerned with the development of the case 
worker. She must be able to gauge the extent of the blind spots 
and the readiness of the case worker to deal with them. These 
obstructions may occur in the worker-client relationship or some- 
times in matters of office routine, particularly in the matter of 
appointments, dictation, and relief administration. There are 
times when the inconvenience that they cause the agency must 
take precedence over all individual consideration, so that the su- 
pervisor’s concern is twofold. How are these matters to be dealt 
with? 

We have learned that clients have been helped by being able 
to see more clearly the limitations of reality and by learning to 
accept those limitations. By the same token we have found that 
case workers operate more comfortably within the known limits 
of agency procedure and agency function. The supervisor serves 
both the agency and the worker in making clear what limitations 
are of necessity rigid and what ones are modifiable. A worker 
who consistently spends more than her share of the agency budget 
is being blocked by a blind spot which is of importance to herself, 
to her clients, and to the agency. A depletion of funds is a vital 
reality against which the agency must be safeguarded. The super- 
visor must, on the one hand, maintain this limitation at the same 
time that she must, on the other hand, try to help the worker 
to understand her need to struggle against it. Dictation is another 
blind spot where again the supervisor must maintain agency 
standards at the same time that she tries to help the case worker 
better to understand and handle her blocking. Perhaps it is our 
reluctance to be authoritative which makes us sometimes put off 
such discussions, or which makes us try to make such limitations 
as modifiable as possible. Yet in so doing, we often identify with 
the worker’s own evasion of reality, delaying and making more 
painful the time when she will have to come to grips with the 
problem. Workers themselves say that they can work with more 
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assurance when they understand clearly the controls of the agency, 
the definiteness of its function and its administration into which 
their own jobs fit. There is in it a sense of being an important 
part of the whole that comes from relating individual pieces of 
work to the program and purpose of the agency. 

We can deal with such blind spots as specific situations when 
they do not cover so large an area of the individual’s work as to 
be seriously disabling. I think we would all agree today that the 
worker who needed more personal help than this would imply 
has benefited a great deal more from seeking treatment outside 
the framework of the agency. The supervisor, however, is obliged 
to stay aware of her own blind spots in maintaining for the worker 
the limitations of the job. Sometimes we interpret as rigid certain 
limits that are only rigid to us in our own conception of good 
case-work procedure. We may tend to see our own way of doing 
things as the only approved way, and try to create workers in our 
own image. 

I believe that it is in this particular area that we have the 
greatest test of supervision. We have seen how closely certain 
aspects of the supervisory relationship resemble the client-worker 
relationship. The supervisor is placed in the position of demon- 
strating at first hand her own conception of how to handle such 
a relationship. This is by far a more vital teaching method than 
is the most skillfully delivered lecture on case-work theory. The 
sort of person a supervisor is in her own relationships is at least 
as important as the techniques she imparts to others. 

For case work is more than a body of techniques; it is a philoso- 
phy, a way of living with others. It is a deep conviction of the 
importance of each individual, a respect for the integrity and 
personal liberty of another, and a willingness to help him to work 
out his problems in his own way. If a supervisor accepts the re- 
sponsibility to hand on to others the body of case-work knowledge, 
she by the same token accepts another greater responsibility: that 
of representing in her own relationships this broader conception 
of case work. 

I have attempted to touch upon some of the elements in super- 
vision which are of importance to the worker in the urban agency. 
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Rural and urban agencies have in common many of the same 
problems. Some, however, become more sharply outlined in the 
urban setting where case-work process is so closely tied to specific 
agency function, placing a different type of demand upon indi- 
vidual workers for definiteness and clarity of purpose. 

I should like to repeat, in conclusion, that perhaps of greater 
importance than any specific help which the supervisor gives to 
the worker is the more general encouragement and stimulation 
for continued growth, the praise and recognition of work that is 
well done, the realization of usefulness and strength in each indi- 
vidual worker. These are the means which modern supervision 
utilizes, in the belief that through them we are heightening the 
effectiveness of the contact between the client and the worker 
and helping to fulfill the broader function of the case-work agency. 


II: In a Rural Setting 
MINNIE ALPER 


N TRYING TO THINK through the purpose, scope, and con- 
I tent of supervision in a rural setting I have taken for granted 
some of the generic concepts in supervision and have tried to sepa- 
rate and emphasize some of the elements that are particularly im- 
portant in rural practice. I have first attempted to analyze the 
effect of the rural setting as it operates in the selection of staff. I 
have then tried to define the needs of rural workers and the effect 
these needs have on the content of supervision and the relation- 
ship and function of the supervisor. 

There are certain factors which tend to lower the amount of 
professional training of rural as compared with urban workers. 
State-wide programs of public welfare are beginning to break 
down the fear of professional isolation and stagnation which has 
operated in the past to keep social workers in the urban centers; 
but the fear still exists to a considerable extent. Salaries in rural 
areas must have some relationship to salaries of other profes- 
sional groups in the communities, and these salaries have in many 
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states compared unfavorably with those attainable in urban agen- 
cies. In addition, workers who have gone to rural areas have had 
few opportunities to take professional courses while on the job 
and have had to take leaves of absence, frequently at their own 
expense, to obtain any further training necessary. Often the pros- 
pects for advancement in salary after training seem remote and 
are not in proportion to the amount of money expended for edu- 
cation. Fear of lack of supervision and of taking on more respon- 
sibility alone than the worker has been ready to meet has also 
acted as a deterrent in attracting trained staffs to rural areas. On 
the positive side, rural experience has offered to the adventurous 
earlier opportunities for creative effort and for executive and ad- 
ministrative experience beginning in smaller and less complicated 
population areas than those of urban centers. 

In order to attract trained workers of comparable background 
to rural areas it has at times been necessary to offer higher salaries 
than city agencies offer. In the past, social work as a primarily 
urban profession has drawn its practitioners from a group where 
interests and tastes were primarily urban. As opportunities in 
rural areas increase it is highly possible that a new group of work- 
ers who prefer rural living and are better adapted to it will be- 
come interested, and the problem of competition for workers in 
urban areas may become less acute. Because of these many forces 
tending to limit the professional equipment of rural workers, ad- 
ditional help in the form of supervision and direction is impor- 
tant. 

As we move on to the consideration of the particular needs of 
the rural social worker, we at once begin to think of the problems 
arising out of professional isolation. In rural counties in many 
states it is not uncommon to find only one or two workers, at 
most, who have had professional training. This means that a great 
responsibility is placed upon the supervisor as a person who can 
keep the local worker in close touch with social-work ideas, devel- 
opments, and ideals. It is difficult to estimate how much teaching 
of the social worker in urban areas is done through contacts other 
than those with the supervisor, through conferences with other 
agencies, participation in professional organizations, attendance 
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at lectures and meetings, and informal discussions with profes- 
sional friends. These opportunties for professional growth have 
been greatly lacking in the past in rural areas, though they are 
beginning to be created through programs of staff development, 
development of rural professional groups, and other means. The 
lack of competition and goal setting created by the presence of 
other professional persons may make for stagnation without su- 
pervision. The danger of slipping into ruts because the worker 
does not recognize the biases and narrowness of his own thinking 
applies even more to a rural worker than to an urban worker. It 
is easy, on the one hand, for the rural worker to develop a feel- 
ing of inferiority because of the smallness and narrowness of his 
experience and the lack of any measuring rod for comparing ac- 
complishments and ideas with those of other persons; or, on the 
other extreme, to develop an inflated ego because of the large 
amount of recognition given by lay persons who evaluate the 
worker on the basis of personal characteristics and responses which 
are not carried over into the professional level of attainment. 

The effect of a setting where the preponderance of opinion is 
that of the lay group creates the need for direct supervision to give 
balance and support to professional ideas which in young or inex- 
perienced workers are often in the making and none too thor- 
oughly and solidly imbedded in their philosophy. Almost uncon- 
sciously the impact of lay opinion tends to superficial acceptance 
of situations and to judgmental attitudes unless the worker is 
constantly on guard. Community attitudes of prejudice toward 
certain families, races, and problems creep almost insidiously into 
the thinking of even the experienced workers. 

The very fact of closeness to the client and the community 
creates certain emotional attitudes on the part of the worker. Each 
case, after a fashion, is a test case, since the whole community 
often has first-hand knowledge of it, and many persons have 
formed some judgment of the situation. ‘To make a skilled case- 
work study and at the same time so to interpret the findings that 
those interested may understand and profit is no small job. There 
is little salvation for the worker with muddled or unclear think- 
ing. The intensity of feeling which a small community may de- 
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velop against a delinquent child, an immoral mother, or a 
drunken husband is often such as to require extreme strength on 
the part of the worker to remember the needs of the client and to 
preserve his own professional integrity. The worker often carries 
the total burden of the community feeling against the client to 
the point where at times it becomes a mountain of negative feel- 
ing against the community which cannot be expressed to any local 
person. The need for talking to someone outside the situation, 
who can be trusted, who has perspective, and who can help the 
worker clarify his thinking and bolster up his sense of the worth 
of the individuals involved and the value of his own judgment, is 
the force which often consumes the first hour or two of a confer- 
ence. At times, until the worker has had an opportunity to express 
his negative feelings against the community, he is not able to go 
on to any constructive thinking. Again, the scrutiny which the 
community constantly gives to the worker’s personal as well as 
professional life serves as a repressing factor at times and makes 
for constraint and lack of freedom in the local setting. 

The need for compromises and adaptations to the state of 
growth of community social attitudes due to the newness of pro- 
fessional social work in rural areas creates problems which the 
worker must meet. The ability to work toward a goal and yet to 
be flexible in accepting present limitations embodies a fine skill 
which the worker new in experience or new to a rural or public 
program often does not develop working alone. On the one hand, 
we may find a worker antagonizing a whole community and en- 
dangering a total program by insisting on certain types of care 
before the community is ready to recognize the need. On the 
other extreme, we may have the worker who accepts without 
question the lack of resources and responsibility and loses sight 
of ultimate objectives. | 

The worker must not only help the community develop an 
awareness of problems which it has perhaps never recognized be- 
fore, but must also face the task of developing a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the community for meeting needs and ways 
and means of doing so. Until resources are available, makeshift 
plans and second-best plans are often all the worker has, and at 
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times there is no plan at all. Often, through unavoidable neglect, 
problems grow greater so that more crisis situations develop. 

It may be said that professional social work is on trial at present 
in the rural areas. The old order of meeting need through the 
efforts of interested volunteers is passing, but not without a strug- 
gle on the part of most communities. Often the paid worker, 
whether he has training or not, is considered a social worker; and 
the public is searching for the skill which makes him superior to 
the displaced volunteer. The supervisor, through the aid which 
she may give in improving and developing the worker’s way of 
meeting situations, helps the worker to meet a little better the 
expectations of the community for a “trained expert.” 

Social work on a professional level, except for scattered experi- 
ence in the past, is new in rural areas. Case-work techniques must 
be adapted to encompass the personal relationships projected into 
the professional relationship by the fact of the intimacy of com- 
munity life. The neighbors know personally the clients and the 
worker; the worker knows the neighbors and the clients. In the 
city the worker may have confidential interviews with his client, 
and the neighbors do not always know about the personal life of 
the client or that the person visiting is a social worker. The social 
worker is known only in a professional capacity. In the country 
all the neighbors know when the social worker calls and, with 
varying motives, often offer to take part in the solution of the 
problem. Judgmental attitudes and biases may block the whole 
treatment plan. Instead of dealing with one client in a profes- 
sional relationship, the whole community may be the client; and 
until constructive community attitudes are developed, case-work 
effectiveness is limited. The worker of limited experience and 
training or the worker who has practiced in the more protected 
atmosphere of an urban agency needs the help of a supervisor who 
is professionally secure to be able to adapt old techniques and de- 
velop new techniques as we pioneer in a new professional setting. 

A special problem has arisen out of the extension of the base 
of rural operation from a township and county to a state and Fed- 
eral level. This makes necessary the development and stimulation 
of professional standards over a wide-enough area to carry the 
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program on a state and then on a national level. Administrators 
are responsible to the state as a whole. Codrdination of activities 
and the setting of levels of accomplishment through supervision 
are imperative at the local level in order to maintain the program 
on a state and national level. While it is increasingly important 
to recognize the state-wide aspects of the job, at the same time it 
becomes imperative that local autonomy and responsibility not be 
overlooked. Through wise supervision the recognition of individ- 
ual difference in communities and the development of local con- 
sciousness are fostered. The necessity for balance among the needs 
of the community, the agency, and the worker must be constantly 
kept in mind. 

The executive, administrative, and interpretative aspects of 
rural jobs are new to many case workers, even to those with con- 
siderable experience in urban areas. In the cities the executives 
have had the major experience with boards, committees, and lay 
groups. The newness of rural public agency setting and align- 
ments must be learned on the job and sometimes before the 
worker is really secure enough to take on such a responsibility. 
He can be helped, however, through consultation and supervision 
to avoid many dangers and subsequent losses to program develop- 
ment. 

We are now ready to summarize briefly the content of super- 
vision. The legal and governmental setting in which the agency 
functions must be taught. It is often necessary to give the worker 
of experience or training considerable orientation to the public 
welfare setting. For the untrained worker it is necessary to trans- 
mit not only the case-work approach and some case-work con- 
cepts as they are applied to the function of the particular agency 
involved, but also something more intangible, the beginnings of a 
professional attitude and respect for the job which may eventu- 
ally lead to the desire for further professional training. Most so- 
cial-work training in the past has been geared to the urban setting 
where there has been acceptance and development of organized 
social work far beyond that of the present rural setting. Workers 
have learned to practice with the use of urban resources and spe- 
cialized agencies. When the worker moves from the urban to the 
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rural setting he may become lost without accustomed aids and 
resources until he has oriented himself to his new situation and 
developed new skills as substitutes. Careful supervision in social | 
work helps to bridge this gap. 

Supervision needs to give, also, considerable attention to orien- 
tation to the aspects of life peculiar to the rural setting. The 
closeness of community life and relationships and the rural con- 
servatism in accepting persons from outside the community are 
important factors. The rigid classification of social strata and 
classes which may be accompanied, at the same time, by an inti- 
macy in which the town drunkard and the leading banker, who 
went to school with each other, may call each other by their first 
names, is most confusing to the urban worker. The transfer from 
an industrial setting to small-town and farm surroundings with 
all the accompanying changes in modes of living and tempo must 
be made. The change from a setting where man-made industry 
seems to rule to a place where things as natural as rain have a 
vital importance must be accompanied by a change in outlook 
and philosophy. Housing standards are different. Health attitudes 
developed out of distance from doctors and medical centers vary 
from city attitudes. The lack of organized social agencies is con- 
fusing until the worker is able to discover some of the compen- 
sating factors in the way of direct interest in the client group from 
neighbors, friends, social, civic, and religious groups. The social 
controls exercised by close and intimate associations with neigh- 
bors and friends must be discovered. 

The importance of the community and its attitudes in relation 
to the case-work program in rural areas has been frequently men- 
tioned. The development of boards, committees, county commis- 
sions, and other lay groups, and the ability to work with them and 
to help them in assuming obligation for the part of the job which 
belongs to the general community is no mean task and must be 
accomplished if an adequate public welfare program is ever to be 
firmly established. There is also need for the development of poli- 
cies and function in relation to other social agencies, county offi- 
cials, and volunteer groups. The eventual pattern which will be 
developed in the rural setting will, no doubt, bear marked differ- 
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ences from those we have known in the cities. The high degree 
of specialization which we have accepted in large centers will be 
modified in county and state programs. The worker on the county 
job is at present developing many aspects of the job at one time. 
He may be doing community organization, interpretation, family 
case work, and relief administration, child welfare, group work, 
probation and parole, medical social work, and a myriad other 
jobs. Supervisory help, some in the form of consultation from spe- 
cialists, is imperative. 

The difficulties of a scattered staff are many. The natural fear 
of the unknown and of authority and the lack of geographical 
closeness to the supervisor affect the supervisory relationships in a 
very real way. It may take longer to establish a relationship be- 
cause of intervals of time between conferences, and relationships 
are easier to disturb and destroy. On the other hand, the emo- 
tional pressure and the need for help because of professional iso- 
lation accumulate until there is often a terrific outpouring of 
difficulties and experiences when the conference begins. There is 
frequently a heavy pull on the worker between his need to iden- 
tify with his community and its thinking and his need to identify 
with his agency and professional standards which at times seem 
at variance. Independence of action and thought tempered by ma- 
ture judgment is the goal of the supervisor for workers. Because 
of inability to have conferences at crisis points it is important- 
that the supervisor permit a great deal of initiative to workers and 
that supervision be adapted to various individual methods. 

Because of scattered staff there is necessarily less possibility for 
staff participation in policies. Policies made in the state offices do 
not always fit local situations comfortably or well. In addition, 
controls must be set up in certain danger areas for the protection 
of the worker, the client, and the program. It is not always pos- 
sible to discuss policies before they are adopted. This condition 
makes it necessary for the supervisor to be unusually responsive 
to sensing local needs and finding the common elements that 
should be integrated into agency policy. It puts upon supervision 
the added burden of making policies real and of helping workers 
develop within the limitations and possibilities of the agency. 
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The physical effect of long-distance travel on conferences must 
be taken into consideration. Conferences following long journeys 
are not particularly conducive to comfortable relaxation and con- 
centration on the problems at hand. There is a tendency to make 
conferences too long and to have them take place less frequently. 
There is less control over the psychological setting. There is con- 
stant pressure to present new ideas and philosophies at a rate 
faster than the worker can easily accept them. There is less con- 
trol in being able to wait till the psychological moment arrives. 
Philosophy in relation to the place of the conference in a rural 
program undergoes some changes. A sharing of responsibility for 
initiative in coming and going and a balancing of the factors in- 
volved make for a steadier program of supervision. Occasional 
visits to the supervisor’s headquarters or state office seem to give 
the worker a more definite feeling of belonging and a sense of 
the total program. 

Some consideration must be given to the personal needs of 
the worker in relation to the professional job. The supervisor 
often has too great meaning to the worker because of the paucity 
of professional and satisfying personal contacts. If the relationship 
is unsatisfactory the supervisor may be much more of a threat 
than in an urban agency. On the other hand, it is easy for the rela- 
tionship to verge too far into the personal level. Because the rural 
job so often involves the whole self of the worker in a very obvi- 
ous way, the supervisor needs to develop a fine sense of discrimi- 
nation and balance in giving professional help and knowing 
when to stop. 

As an underpinning of the whole supervisory relationship the 
security or insecurity of whole agencies and programs are having 
their effect on supervision. In many states rural programs have 
been newly created or reorganized within the few years just past. 
The public at large is not well informed and is often critical. 
Many agencies are functioning under great handicaps and pres- 
sures which must be passed on through the supervisors to the 
workers all down the ranks. Professionally trained persons often 
unfamiliar with the pressures of governmental and political set- 
ting may be functioning under lay persons unacquainted with the 
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history, traditions, and practice of social work. In many state pro- 
grams the persons with social-service training are functioning in 
an area between the lay administrators and boards, a compara- 
tively small group of workers with training in the field and a 
mass of workers who have had no professional training. We must 
recognize the need for a huge measure of adaptability. This total 
picture of the large group which makes up the usual state staff of 
today, reaching out to encompass the new field of rural public 
welfare, is an inspiring one if we keep perspective on the total 
situation. Each group participating in this new venture will have 
a special contribution to make. Pressure of case load and volume 
as well as emotional stress on the workers involving their total 
personalities in a large area of learning, of new concepts, and of 
constantly meeting unaccustomed problems and situations are 
creating a terrific strain on workers everywhere. It is through the 
individual supervisory conference focused by the worker on the 
points where he feels the greatest need for help that supervision 
can be of most value in giving balance and depth to the worker’s 
performance on the job. 


THE USE OF CURRENT CASE-WORK CONCEPTS 
WHERE THERE IS PHYSICAL ILLNESS 


I: From the Experience of the Case Worker in the 
Medical Agency 


ELEANOR COCKERILL 


AM GOING TO TELL YOU THE STORY of one of those 

“uncooperative patients’ and of the role which the case 
worker in the medical agency played in helping her to come to 
terms with some of those things with which she found herself at 
variance. 

Mrs. K left the hospital on the fifteenth day, after she had had 
only nine of the twenty X-ray treatments recommended for her. 
At the time of her discharge she was described as “the most unco- 
operative patient we have ever seen.” Most of her difficulties in 
the hospital centered around the matter of her diet and culmi- 
nated in her refusal to eat the food provided for her, and an attack 
of vomiting and diarrhea after she had eaten food obtained out- 
side. The persistence of these symptoms made further X-ray treat- 
ment impossible, and her physicians were blocked in their at- 
tempt to combat an early malignancy of the cervix. Her demands 
for special consideration and her unwillingness to comply with 
hospital routines exasperated the nurses, who avoided all unneces- 
sary contacts with her because of her time-consuming and tiresome 
discourses. After her return home, she demanded a daily visit 
from the Social Security worker, rebelled about the inadequacy 
of her relief grant, and complained loudly to the entire commu- 
nity when she felt particularly neglected. After two and a half 
months, she became uneasy about the possible consequences of 
inadequate treatment, and obtained permission from the hospital 
to return for re-examination. 
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Shortly before Mrs. K’s decision to return, a case worker joined 
the hospital staff. On the day before the patient’s readmission, 
Miss X from the hospital and Miss Y of the Social Security staff 
conferred briefly about Mrs. K, and it was learned that she was 
regarded in her community as an intelligent, capable woman and 
was loved and respected by a large group of friends. She was 
both an ordained minister and the wife of a minister and prior to 
her illness had held many responsible positions. Although her 
behavior since the onset of her illness had been characterized by 
hostility and aggressiveness, she was thought to be an adequate 
person in many ways. 

The first contact of Miss X with Mrs. K occurred shortly after 
her return to the hospital. Almost six feet in height, Mrs. K was 
indeed a commanding figure. Although her face bore the marks of 
fatigue and illness, she walked with assurance and spoke deci- 
sively. The worker introduced herself, and Mrs. K replied dra- 
matically: “Oh, so you are Miss X. Why in the world didn’t you 
come out to see me the other day instead of sitting down there 
in Miss Y’s office, hashing over my case? I like to be talked with 
and not about. There I was sitting in my own little room wishing 
she’d come out to see me before I left, and all of the time you 
were sitting down in her office talking about me.” This initial 
utterance showed clearly Mrs. K’s attitude of distrust and her 
sense of feeling neglected, and on two subsequent occasions her 
first words were attacking ones. She remarked that she had re- 
turned to the hospital only as a last resort after canvassing all 
other possibilities, and became quite aggressive when Miss X com- 
mented that apparently she did not like her present predicament. 
“Who said anything about not liking it here? I resent that. Re- 
member, after you leave here, if you ever say anything about what 
I tell you, it won’t be safe for you. You and I will be living in the 
same world, and I’ll do that to you.” Mrs. K demonstrated what 
she meant by grinding the palms of her hands together. Miss X 
commented that her behavior suggested that she was really un- 
happy and that there were. probably factors in her situation which 
were responsible, since all hospitals did have faults. Mrs. K’s 
facial expression reflected the surprise she felt, but her only re- 
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sponse was a grunt. It was evident that she had been left prac- 
tically breathless by this recognition of her hostility. 

Expressions of hostility continued during the next three con- 
tacts. This is the kind of behavior which frightens many workers 
and causes them to withdraw. Miss X recognized that this was the 
way Mrs. K reacted to neglect, fancied or real. There were also 
numerous expressions of contempt for the worker and the help 
which she offered to give. On one occasion, Mrs. K remarked that 
her trips to the social service office gave her the only opportunity 
for exercise. She demanded an explanation of what Miss X was 
supposed to do in the hospital and wanted to know her qualifi- 
cations. “Do you work right along with Dr. Z? Does he approve 
of you and know what you do?” These questions reflected her 
desire for assurance that Miss X was a qualified person who had 
the approval of the medical agency and yet was sufficiently inde- 
pendent to safeguard her from betrayal. All of her utterances 
indicated a great need to be the recipient of special consideration 
and privileges, and when her sense of deprivation became very 
strong her behavior was correspondingly aggressive. She seemed 
torn between wishing help from Miss X and the need to reject it. 
Although her ambivalence continued, she availed herself of the 
opportunity for a daily interview. 

These interviews were held for the most part in Miss X’s 
office, although there were times when Mrs. K sent word that 
she felt unable to leave her bed and wanted the worker to come 
to the ward. There were also a few days on which she disregarded 
her appointment altogether. These variations were usually asso- 
ciated with periods of stress and strain and seemed indicative of 
the intensity of her struggle. Expressions of contempt continued, 
but there were many evidences that these transactions were being 


carried on a level which was both useful and meaningful for 
Mrs. K. 


When Mrs. K came to realize that these interviews offered more 
to her than just an opportunity for friendly conversation, that 
they could be used for the honest and free expression of her fears 
and discussion of the conflict between her theories and those of 
her physicians and nurses, there was a marked change in the ma- 
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terial she presented and there were evidences of some slight degree 
of insight on her part. Her physicians and nurses commented fre- 
quently that she was a much more desirable patient than she had 
been during her first period of hospitalization, and they were 
agreeably surprised by the degree to which she codperated with 
them. 

During the last interview she, herself, expressed some recogni- 
tion of the help she had derived, which was probably most clearly 
demonstrated in her request at the time of her departure that 
Miss X give the same kind of assistance to another patient in 
whom she felt a special interest. In numerous ways she indicated 
her recognition that Miss X seemed to understand her better than 
some of the others who were concerned with her care. During 
one interview, which dealt largely with the difference between 
her ideas and those held by science, she commented: “I believe 
we've arrived at a point there, you and I. They are different and 
can’t be reconciled.” In reality, Miss X probably had no more 
ambitious goal in treatment than just that—to give Mrs. K an 
opportunity to speak her thoughts or her private subjective 
theories, and to enable her to become aware of the relative 
strength of the fears within herself and the actual dangers of the 
situation. As she was able to express more of her feeling about 
being in a helpless condition, the need for her to protest seemed 
to become less. Actually, Mrs. K could accept only very limited 
help. Miss X realized this limitation, recognizing the impossibil- 
ity of more basic treatment because of age and rigidity. The 
interviews with Mrs. K were extremely illuminating, however, 
because of the clear and vivid manner in which she portrayed the 
special meaning which her illness had for her. 

With this general summary of the case in mind, we shall ex- 
amine more carefully the actual content of these interviews as it 
relates to special topics. Mrs. K’s life story is important. She con- 
sistently designated the second year of her life as the point at 
which her difficulties began. In the seventh interview she com- 
mented that some of the women in her ward had “sorrow” but 
she, herself, had ‘“‘trouble.”” When asked to distinguish between 
the two, she explained that “sorrow is caused by losing people you 
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love, but trouble is caused when you are pushed out in the world 
at two years of age with nothing to float you.” Mrs. K was the 
youngest of ten children. When she was two years old, her 
mother and the child she was bearing died suddenly following 
premature delivery. At first an effort was made to keep the home 
together, but later our patient was “pushed out” and went to live 
with her mother’s favorite sister—a person described by Mrs. K 
as a wonderful woman with a fine mind who had once been a 
missionary in a foreign land and whose memory she greatly 
revered. This early separation from her mother was always dis- 
cussed feelingly. “I was the least and probably the most good-for- 
nothing of ten children. I often wonder whether my mother had 
any love left over for me. Of course, I was taken away from her 
when I was two and never did know much about her, but I keep 
telling myself that she must have loved me even though she did 
have ten of us.” 

Mrs. K’s memories of those early years spent in the home of 
her aunt depicted her as quite a stern, rigid disciplinarian: “My 
Aunt Constance took me and she gave me restraint, rebuke, and 
reproof.” Her father came to see her frequently, and Mrs. K felt 
she was his favorite child. Although he “came from a family of 
preachers” and “preached nearly every Sunday,” he was a farmer 
by trade. Mrs. K attached considerable value to the fact that her 
aunt lived near the church and school, which enabled her to 
obtain an education. She completed high school at the age of 
eighteen and then taught in small rural schools during the winter 
and attended normal school in the summer. Life was apparently 
quite difficult for her: “I went out into the world where I had to 
fight my own battles against wickedness, sin, and alcohol.” Eventu- 
ally she was given an appointment as teacher in a county high 
school. 

In spite of her intention to remain single, she married at the 
age of thirty-six years, which was “the last thing I ever expected 
to do.” This unexpected development was brought about through 
the tragic death of a girlhood friend and her infant child from 
complications following childbirth. On her deathbed, she ob- 
tained a promise from her husband that he would marry Mrs. K 
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in order to give her younger child a mother. That this proposi- 
tion was really irresistible to Mrs. K seems evident from her 
remark: “I really suppose it was my love for that boy of his that 
made me do it.” She tried to be just as helpful to Mr. K as she 
could be in the capacity of a minister’s wife, but he kept saying 
to her, “Annie, you haven’t come into your own. You should be in 
a pulpit yourself.” Eventually, she was ordained; her husband left 
the regular pastorate, and together they engaged in evangelistic 
and money-raising activities. Gradually, Mrs. K acquired a repu- 
tation of her own and she was sought out as an Anti-Saloon 
League speaker, a promoter of W.C.T.U. campaigns, and an 
evangelist. Mr. K was described as a very restless, exceedingly 
ambitious person and the words “plunge” and “‘slash” were used 
frequently in Mrs. K’s account of their intense professional life. 
Mrs. K dressed as nearly like her husband as possible, wearing a 
sailor hat with a ribbon band which was identical with his, and 
a tailored suit of the same color and material. The exchange of 
intellectual ideas with him was apparently a great source of satis- 
faction. On one occasion they were sitting side by side in a rail- 
road coach and Mrs. K put her head on his shoulder to rest. They 
talked quietly about certain theological questions of mutual inter- 
est and exchanged views. This was a most enjoyable experience 
for her: “I was really getting from Kendall what I wanted.” Some 
insight into her feeling about sexuality was gained when she re- 
lated an incident during the early years of her life when her 
Aunt Constance undertook to teach her about nature through 
study of the flowers in their garden. When Miss X inquired 
whether the aunt had told her about the origin of life, Mrs. K’s 
reply was: “My aunt wasn’t like those people who are viciously 
vulgar and ask you about how many children you have had and 
why you didn’t have more.” ‘There were no children born to this 
union, but early in their life together, a three-year-old girl, Peggy, 
was adopted. 

The failure of a money-raising campaign brought the profes- 
sional life of Mr. and Mrs. K to an abrupt end and resulted in 
the loss of their home and the complete breakdown of Mr. K. 
Our patient was assigned to a small church, where she worked 
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very hard doing her own house work and carrying on evangelistic 
services. It was then that the first symptoms of pelvic disease began 
to manifest themselves. She went to live with her daughter Peggy, 
who was then married and had a family of her own. She did 
not consult a physician until the fifth month, when her physical 
distress became too great for her to endure and she sought the 
aid of an elderly doctor with whom she had been associated in 
church affairs. This decision was reached reluctantly, however, 
and apparently the fact that a gynecological examination was 
involved contributed to the delay, as well as Mrs. K’s feeling about 
her inability to pay for care. In describing this experience, Mrs. 
K said that she “surrendered” to this doctor and told him that 
she was “in trouble.” The examination revealed the presence of 
early carcinoma of the cervix. Following this, arrangements were 
made through officials of the church to send Mrs. K to a private 
sectarian hospital. On the whole, this period of hospitalization 
was quite satisfactory to her because she felt she was respected 
as a minister and a minister’s wife and that she was shown many 
special considerations because of this. The point arrived in her 
treatment, however, when this relatively small institution could 
not provide the X-ray therapy which was needed as the next step. 
She was discharged with instructions for making application to the 
state cancer hospital, which was equipped to give her this. Several 
months elapsed, however, before she carried out this recommen- 
dation, and during the interval she worked vigorously on a W.P.A. 
sewing project. Then came two severe hemorrhages, cessation of 
work, and complete dependency upon Social Security. This was 
a very painful experience, and Mrs. K frequently referred to the 
assistance she was given as “a pitiful dole from the government,” 
and described her social worker as a “‘penurious person” who al- 
ways made her wait a long time before granting any request. 
Finally, arrangements were completed for her to go to the state 
cancer hospital where X-ray treatments were begun but abruptly 
terminated after the ninth one had been given because of the 
situation which was described in the beginning of this paper. 
This historical background gives us some insight into the prob- 
able origins of Mrs. K’s reactions to the situation imposed upon 
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her by illness, and her behavior now seems less surprising. One 
or two important trends in this material should be noted. Separa- 
tion of children from their mothers seems to be a central theme 
which is emphasized in Mrs. K’s account of her own mother’s 
death when she was two years old, her decision to marry Mr. K, 
and her adoption of little Peggy. Her use of the word “trouble” is 
also interesting. It came into her life first when something hap- 
pened in the womb of her mother and resulted in her death, 
thus depriving Mrs. K of a mother at the age of two years. She 
described herself as being “in trouble” when she sought the aid 
of a physician because of symptoms which originated in a similar 
setting. A strong feeling of neglect permeated the entire narrative 
on her life. It seems evident that she could accept a state of help- 
lessness only when she occupied the role of the “special one” or 
the “favorite daughter.” When this position was threatened, her 
immediate response was to attack. 

And so it was during that first period in the state cancer hos- 
pital. Apparently, she felt there was a difference between the care 
given her by the church and that provided by the state. On one 
occasion she commented to Miss X: “First the church took care 
of me and then the state, and there is quite a difference.” Her 
accounts of the suffering she endured before her discharge on the 
fifteenth day emphasized again that she felt neglected. On one 
particularly hot night, the doctor took away her drinking water 
and refused to let her have the use of a fan. She suffered intensely 
that night and begged the nurse to carry out certain measures she 
felt would bring relief. This request was refused until the nurse 
“came to ail of a sudden” and realized how ill she was. She made 
“so much fuss and such a noise” that they moved her out of the 
ward into a private room. She was never allowed to have as much 
air and sunlight as she wanted. She was given only two douches a 
day when she felt she should have six or seven. One of the nurses 
was described as ‘‘an awful cat,” but the head nurse was admired 
because “‘she’s a real lady and has never been known to say those 
cutting things which jab you under the ribs.” 

Mrs. K’s attitude toward her doctors varied from time to time. 
She became very resentful when one of them casually inquired, 
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while making rounds: “Are you behaving yourself, Mrs. K?” and 
felt that, “if he was a really big man he would be able to forget 
and forgive” her behavior during the first hospitalization. She 
Was quite upset one Sunday morning when the _ physician-in- 
charge refused to allow her to attend church, explaining that he 
felt her soul was better off than her body. She went to bed after 
this but refused to cry about it because she felt this doctor ex- 
pected her to do so. During her second stay in the hospital she 
found this doctor more understanding than he had been before. 
“I believe he understands me better. He used to think of me as 
one of the herd and now he knows better. Of course, his mind 
doesn’t penetrate as deeply as mine and he doesn’t understand 
some of my thoughts, but I think he is sympathetic.” 

Mrs. K’s recognition that her doctor did not understand her 
thoughts is suggestive of another important factor in the reactions 
of patients to medical care. Doctors are frequently quite unaware 
of the really elaborate and intricate theories which patients often 
evolve about the probable origin, development, and final outcome 
of their disease. It seems unlikely to this scientific group that 
patients continue to be preoccupied with thoughts of this kind 
after they have referred the problem of their care to a doctor. 
The content of Mrs. K’s interviews was extremely illuminating 
in this respect, especially when she became able to share her fan- 
tasies with Miss X. Her willingness to do this was probably due to 
Miss X’s recognition of their existence and her direct method of 
approach to them. One day Miss X said: “Tell me more about 
why you have so much confidence in X-ray. I am sure you have 
your own ideas and thoughts about it which may be quite dif- 
ferent from the explanations doctors have given.’’ When she re- 
covered from her surprise, Mrs. K said: “Well, it never occurred 
to me that you would be interested in any notions of mine.” This 
was the beginning of some very illuminating interviews in which 
Mrs. K presented the following interpretation of her disease. 

She felt that “no man knows whence cancer comes or how to 
get rid of it.” She often wondered how those “‘bugs or germs” got 
into her body, and finally concluded that she must have gotten 
hers from eating some canned tomatoes which she had emptied 
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into an aluminum pan for heating. Later, she observed that the 
bottom of this pan had been eaten out, and when she discovered 
some time afterward that she had cancer, her mind immediately 
returned to this incident. “I think that cancer comes from that tin 
canned stuff and what we eat largely. It passes through our poor 
old stomach that can’t help itself and lights on a little bruise and 
soon that old poisonous stuff does its work.” Having once begun 
in the body, cancer “preys on its vitals.” “Right while I sit here 
talking to you those cells are preying on the organs of my body. 
You can’t possibly know how it feels to have a deathly thing like 
cancer fasten its fangs on you. I picture it in my mind just like 
a spider which spreads out all over the inside of you.” She felt that 
cancer should be classed with leprosy because it is “equally filthy.” 

X-ray, as a therapeutic agent, fitted into Mrs. K’s concept of can- 
cer very nicely. She explained its value to her in the following 
way: “You know, I believe a lot in the power of light. There are 
many references to it in the Scripture. Light is always mentioned 
in its cleansing, purifying capacity. Whenever light is thrown 
upon anything, darkness and evil are revealed.” According to 
Mrs. K, a little drama took place every time she was given an 
X-ray treatment. “It works on that gnawing pain in my back. 
That is where they are putting the X-ray now. It seems to me as 
though there are deadly cells back there doing their work. The 
X-ray kills those cells and then, when they are dead, they all 
seem to rush around into the front of my body and invade all 
of the organs in my abdomen. Of course, by that time they are 
just plain poison.” 

Although this is probably only a very small part of Mrs. K’s 
fantasy about her cancer, it is enough to give us some insight into 
the drama which occupied so much of her time and interest and 
into which so much of her energy was flowing. Her nurses, doc- 
tors, fellow patients, and her own body played vivid roles in this 
drama which was uniquely her own. One would feel that Mrs. 
K’s concept of cancer and its effect upon her body had its origin 
in her attitude toward sexuality. From her point of view, the re- 
productive organs and their functions were sources of potential 
trouble and disappointment. Her description of cancer as “filthy” 
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and equation of it with sin is apparently a translation of this 
attitude. 

The fact that Mrs. K was able to complete her second period 
of hospitalization without undue difficulty and that her subse- 
quent visits to the clinic for check-up were apparently fairly sat- 
isfactory experiences for her, is indicative that she did derive 
some benefit from her relationship with the case worker. Appar- 
ently she found her helpless state less difficult to bear as she 
developed more and more trust in the worker upon whom she 
was able to become increasingly dependent. The special consider- 
ation shown her by the worker was most reassuring and she had 
less need to be resentful and aggressive. As she was able to co- 
operate more fully with her doctors and nurses they, in turn, 
were able to show more consideration for her. It seems probable 
that many patients who seek the aid of a medical agency could 
utilize this kind of assistance. The important role played by atti- 
tudinal factors in the acceptance or rejection of medical treatment 
cannot be minimized because their influence may ultimately de- 
termine whether or not the patient can avail himself of what the 
medical agency has to offer. 


II: From the Experience of the Case Worker in the 
Social Agency 


SusAN YOCUM 


N THIS DISCUSSION OF CASE WORK with the physically 

ill it is important, I think, that we consider the implications 

of the findings of the medical profession on the interrelationship 
of emotion and illness. 

The idea of a relationship between emotion and bodily changes 
had occurred to the Greeks. Dr. Flanders Dunbar mentions in her 
book on Emotions and Bodily Changes, that nearly twenty-four 
hundred years ago Socrates returning from serving in the army 
said that in one way the Barbarians were ahead of the Greeks. 
They knew that the body could not be cured without the mind. 
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“This,” he continued, “is the reason why the cure of many dis- 
eases is unknown to the physicians of Hellas, because they are 
ignorant of the whole.” And within recent years the interest of 
the physicians was recalled to the whole person by their observa- 
tion that patients with apparently identical physical conditions 
did not progress equally well; that, for example, one cardiac 
patient could lead a more active life without ill effect than an- 
other whose heart condition seemed the same. They came, then, 
to the conclusion that emotion played an important role in deter- 
mining not only the severity of the illness, but the ability to ad- 
just to it and even the capacity to recover from it. Dr. E. A. 
Strecker, in his book on Mental Hygiene, says that “it is not an 
over-statement to say that fully 50 percent of the problems of the 
acute stages of an illness and 75 percent of the difficulties of con- 
valescence have their primary origin not in the body, but in the 
mind of the patient.” That others have had this point of view is 
evidenced by the number of studies which have been recently un- 
dertaken. Dr. Dunbar mentions a study of cardiac patients who 
in the course of a year had been hospitalized from two to fifteen 
times for decompensation. When the social circumstances of these 
patients was looked into and something of the connection between 
their dissatisfactions and the recurrence of their illness explained 
to them only one of this group was hospitalized for a cardiac con- 
dition during the two to seven years in which they were followed. 

Dr. G. Canby Robinson, lecturer at Johns Hopkins, has just 
published a study conducted at Johns Hopkins from the spring 
of 1936 to June, 1937, on a group of 174 unselected patients ad- 
mitted to the hospital during this time. They were “studied as 
total individuals, with particular consideration of their adverse 
social conditions and of their emotional disturbances.” His find- 
ings were that there were adverse social conditions in the lives 
of 80 percent, and in 66 percent these had a definite relation to 
their illness. The findings of his study showed that as an element 
in illness emotional disturbance was second only in importance 
to organic disease. 

This, then, puts a new responsibility upon us as social work- 
ers in relation to our physically ill clients. Sometimes, I am sure, 
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when the burden of work presses upon us we do not hear the 
client’s complaints of ill health, or, if we do, we are somewhat 
annoyed either because we feel that the complaints may not be 
real or that they had better be told to the doctor. Usually we ex- 
plain that we really do not know about these things. We have 
had no medical training. Sometimes, I think, this must sound like 
a rejection to the client and must make his disturbance even more 
difficult to bear. We do, of course, want to make clear to him that 
we cannot prescribe and we must avoid putting so much of our 
interest and attention on his symptoms that we create a sense of 
satisfaction in them. We must be realistic and objective. If he 
feels ill, then, realistically, he should see either his own physician 
or the clinic doctor and, if necessary, he should be encouraged to 
do so. We will rely upon our understanding of the particular indi- 
vidual as to the amount of responsibility he can assume in getting 
a diagnosis and treatment if it is needed. As a result of our respon- 
sibility to the client it seems to me that we also have a responsibil- 
ity to the doctor, to see that before he makes the examination he 
has from us a brief account of the circumstances of the patient’s 
life—something of the conditions under which he lives at home, 
under which he works, and something of the burdens which he 
bears. 

Because, then, of our new understanding of the interrelation- 
ship of emotion and illness we assume certain responsibilities 
directly to the client and indirectly to the doctor. But we have 
discussed this only as far as referral is concerned. The question 
now arises as to whether, when the adverse social circumstances 
or the emotional stresses and worries present in the particular 
client’s life seem to be a large contributing factor to his illness, 
the interpretation and case work involved should be carried on by 
the medical social worker or by the referring worker in an out- 
side agency, that is, if a psychiatrist is not required. In the agency 
of which I am a staff worker we have for several years had a very 
satisfactory arrangement with the hospital workers. After a client 
has been seen in clinic we discuss the case, and, if it has been 
known to the Family Society over a period of time, usually the 
Family Society worker continues to carry the case. If, on the other 
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hand, the hospital worker has had considerable contact, it is she 
who continues the case. We arrived at this agreement largely, I 
think, because many of us have received our training in the same 
schools and for this reason our points of view and our approach 
to clients are similar. It seems to me that no difficulty or confusion 
need arise if those of us who work outside the medical institution 
take a new interest in illness and its problems as they arise in our 
case loads. 

As I thought over various cases where circumstances in the life 
of the client and the emotions surrounding them played an impor- 
tant part in physical illness it seemed to me that they fell roughly 
into three divisions. The first group consists of those clients whose 
emotional disturbance expresses itself in resistance to the require- 
ments of treatment. This seems to occur in cases where the client 
bears a good deal of resentment against someone to whom there 
is a close tie and therefore spites the person so involved by remain- 
ing ill. There is a second group of clients whose physical symp- 
toms can be relieved by medication, but can be cured only by 
case work or psychiatric help. Which of these types of therapy is 
needed depends upon the kind of problem and the degree of 
anxiety, but probably in these cases where the symptom of the 
emotional disturbance is expressed physically, and is therefore 
a conversion, the problem is too complicated to be handled by a 
case worker, and referral to a psychiatrist or to psychiatric clinic 
is therefore in order. The third group is made up of those clients 
for whom only palliative measures are indicated. To these cases 
there is both organic disease and marked emotional disturbance. 
Frequently, I think, we have considered these cases pretty hope- 
less, when actually some help could have been given. Because 
these people are usually dependent and passive, I wish particu- 
larly to discuss the use of relief and the part that a prolonged or 
unwise use of it may play in furthering the illness. 

I should like now to present a case illustrative of the first group 
I mentioned—that is, where the desire to get well was impeded 
by the wish to spite someone to whom the patient was closely 
attached. I have chosen this case because it shows clearly and even 
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dramatically the very marked extent to which the client’s emotion 
mitigated against his recovery. 

The C family was referred in 1933 by a worker in the chest 
clinic at the hospital. Mr. C, because of having pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, had been a patient there, and the clinic was following the 
part of the family, Mrs. C and two children, as a preventive meas- 
ure. At the time of referral the Cs were separated. Mr. C was 
living in the mountains supporting himself by a taxi business, 
in which he had been set up by his wife’s relatives. He refused 
to keep Mrs. C with him, but kept the two middle children and 
was now living with another woman. He was contributing to the 
support of Mrs. C and the two children who were with her in 
the amount of sixteen dollars a month. Supplementary assistance 
was given occasionally by the Family Society and occasionally by 
the church. Eventually Mrs. C was able to get work, so that with 
her earnings and the somewhat irregular contributions from her 
husband she had a barely adequate income. 

She was very bitter against her husband and also felt quite 
guilty at leaving two of the children with him but justified this 
on the grounds that otherwise he would refuse to support them. 
She kept with her the oldest boy, Andy, now twenty-two, because 
he would the soonest be able to go to work, and she kept also the 
youngest child, Betty, now twelve, whom she felt needed a moth- 
er’s care. Shortly after his graduation from high school Andy suc- 
ceeded in getting a clerical job, and this improved their financial 
situation considerably. But four months later, at one of the 
routine chest examinations which the three of them have had 
regularly, it was found that Andy had a lesion. It was necessary, 
of course, for him to give up his job at once and to have absolute 
rest. He followed this advice for about three months and then, 
against advice, went back to work. After a few months he became 
considerably worse, had to give up his job again, and should again 
have had complete rest. His physical condition, of course, looked 
more serious now, and there was a greater necessity for contact 
with the clinic than previously, but because the Family Society 
had been active over a period of years and were very familiar with 
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the home situation, it was decided that the Family Society worker 
would continue. 

During the next six months of Andy’s illness most of the con- 
tact was with the mother, who was very much upset that this sec- 
ond man, whom she had picked to support her, was incapacitated. 
She began to develop various physical symptoms and to find her 
job ever more of a burden. Some of this anxiety was relieved by 
the agency’s giving supplementary help, enough so that necessi- 
ties were taken care of, particularly the extra diet needed for 
Andy. The worker’s attention was recalled to Andy when a report 
received from the doctor stated that he was not progressing and 
that his condition was dangerous. At about this time a new worker 
took over the case and because of the report gave Andy a good 
deal more attention. 

Before going on, let us consider the emotional situation in 
which this boy lived. As has been mentioned, the mother chose 
to keep him because she hoped that before too long he would 
have a job and would support her. In this way he would help to 
make up to her for the loss of a husband and the support which 
it is a husband’s place to give. In addition to the resentment 
which his mother bore him, Andy had also his own feeling of 
resentment against his mother because, even before his illness, 
she had shown him so little affection. In addition to this he had 
marked feelings of guilt about the disease. He said that it was 
like leprosy, that those who had it were social outcasts, and that 
he feared greatly that if his friends found out what was wrong 
with him they would all desert him. Then, too, at a time in life 
when activity is a release for the tensions of adolescence, he had 
to remain absolutely quiet. It is little wonder, then, that with so 
much pent-up conflicting feelings his health got worse instead 
of better, despite the fact that he did not have the physical exer- 
tion of a job and was getting some bed rest. When the hospital 
reports continued to be discouraging, Andy began to be markedly 
depressed. He frequently spoke of suicide, said it would be easy 
for him to end it all—going out on a couple of good binges 
would do the trick. And he actually went out on a good many 
parties, almost completely disregarding the doctor’s orders. At 
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this point a conference was held with the doctor, who said that 
there was no physical reason why Andy could not recover, but 
that he was at a loss to know how to persuade him that it was 
worth following the prescribed treatment. 

Although the emotional relationship existing between Andy 
and his mother seems involved and complicated this was a rather 
easy case with which to deal. The worker was able to establish a 
friendly relationship with Andy and offered to drop in to see 
him twice a week, an offer which Andy eagerly accepted. She 
adapted her mood to his, became interested in whatever inter- 
ested him, and in this way gave him much that his mother never 
had given him. As soon as he had gained some confidence in her 
he was able to talk fairly freely both of his distress over his moth- 
er’s attitude toward him and of his own anger. His mother nagged 
at him a good deal of the time, and the worker was able to inter- 
pret to her something of Andy’s feeling and in addition gave her 
sympathy for the real burdens in her own life. Mrs. C agreed to 
try not to nag for several months, and at the end of this time she 
said that things really were going much better. Andy responded, 
of course, to the change in his mother and was eventually able to 
see the connection between his anger at her and his deciding to 
end it all by going on a binge. 

At this point he came to the conclusion that he would stay in 
bed for six months as he had been advised. He has stuck to this 
faithfully with the exception of about three days when he got up 
because he and his mother had quarreled, and he was sure that 
she no longer wanted him in the house. In telling this he became 
extremely upset, strode angrily around the room, and then finally 
burst into tears. With encouragement from the worker he decided 
to talk things over with his mother and to see if they could get 
their difficulties straightened out. If she really did not want him 
then he would just have to go away to a sanatorium. He did talk 
things over with Mrs. C, found that he had made some comment 
about wanting to see his paternal grandmother, which his mother 
had interpreted to mean that he wanted to leave her, and she had 
reacted by saying practically that he could not get out soon 
enough. Both Andy and Mrs. C got a good deal out of this talk, 
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saw that they had said things in anger which neither of them 
really meant and that talking things over saved them both a good 
deal of unnecessary suffering. Since this time less interpretation 
on the part of the worker has been needed. Andy has remained in 
bed, has become noticeably calmer, and has made excellent prog- 
ress physically. After this month he will not have to remain in 
bed, though for the next three months he will have to be very 
careful. ‘The doctor feels that there is no question but that he will 
be able to work, though he may always have to guard against over- 
exertion. 

In closing the description of this case there are several things 
which I would like to point out. In the first place, the worker 
took Andy to the hospital once a month for an X-ray and after 
this had a conference with the doctor as to Andy’s condition. 
Occasionally the doctor talked with Andy but usually the worker 
did, the agreement being that he was to be told very frankly his 
exact condition, and this was strictly adhered to. In addition, the 
worker, realizing that no one can get well for anyone else, put 
the responsibility for recovery on Andy. She therefore never 
scolded him when he did not follow his routine and she sus- 
tained the mother enough so that in time she, too, could leave the 
responsibility on Andy. She also gave him very freely of her time, 
her interest, and her encouragement. She interpreted something 
of what Andy was like to Mrs. C, and what his mother was like 
to Andy, so that the tension in the home is considerably lessened. 
The doctor has stated several times that Andy would not be well 
on the road to recovery if it had not been for the activity of the 
worker. 

The second case which I wish to present shows the relief of 
physical symptoms by medication but indicates psychotherapy for 
the cure of the symptoms. The H family had, until recent years, 
been in very comfortable circumstances so that the adjustment 
which had to be made when Mr. H’s business failed was particu- 
larly difficult. He was unable to adjust himself and finally de- 
serted the family in 1935,.in an effort to retrench after he got 
deeper into debt. It was at this time that the case came to the 
Family Society because of Mrs. H’s marked anxiety and bewilder- 
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ment and because of the need for supplementary financial assist- 
ance. ‘The three children—Sally seventeen, Jim fifteen, and Bob 
twelve—did well at school and seemed very promising, particu- 
larly Sally, who won a college scholarship. Mr. H’s brothers re- 
fused to have anything to do with Mrs. H or the children, ex- 
tending their disapproval of him to his family, so that as a group 
they felt like outcasts. Mrs. H apparently for this reason tended 
to put more and more pressure on Sally to make a name for her- 
self, and incidentally for the family, at college. Under the rather 
subtle pressure which her mother exerted Sally began to find her 
work more and more of a burden until at midyear in this, her 
senior year, she had to withdraw. For some time she had been 
having dysmenorrhea with severe headache and nausea, and this 
became markedly worse after she left college. She tended to at- 
tribute her failure to this. Because of the added distress which 
Sally and her mother were now under, it was arranged that Sally 
should see a private physician instead of going to clinic, and a 
brief report was sent to him. The physical examination was essen- 
tially negative, and this was carefully explained to both Sally and 
her mother. Sally was given medicine with the explanation that 
this would relieve the severity of the symptoms, but that the cause 
of the symptoms was emotional, not physical. It seems to me that 
in cases like this it is most important that the patient know that 
the cause of his illness is emotional. I do not mean by this to 
imply a rejection of the client because there is “nothing wrong,” 
but that on the part of the worker there should be a withdrawal 
of interest from the physical symptoms as such. Frequently the 
client experiences a good deal of anxiety at finding that with such 
marked symptoms there is nothing wrong physically. Around this 
anxiety the case worker can give a good deal of reassurance about 
seeking psychiatric help, in a way that exerts no pressure but gives 
an explanation of what psychiatric help is and in what ways, in 
addition to the cure of the physical symptoms, therapy might be 
of help to her. In the particular case I described, Sally is respond- 
ing to the worker’s interest in her. 

The last case which I wish to discuss is one where only pallia- 
tive measures are indicated. This is the group, if you remember, 
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where there are both organic disease and emotional disturbance 
and where because of the passive, dependent quality of the person 
the way in which relief is used is important. 

Mr. B, who was twenty-nine years old, was referred to the Fam- 
ily Society in September, 1935, by the Department of Public 
Assistance. He had applied there for relief but was ineligible 
since he was living with his mother, who was considered the head 
of the family. Mrs. B, Sr. was unwilling to apply for relief. ‘The 
application worker felt that Mr. B was unhappy with his mother 
and that there was an emotional problem in his relationship with 
her that required help. It was found from following up some of 
the registrations that the family health background was poor. 
Mr. B had attended the neuropsychiatric clinic where he had been 
treated for traumatic epilepsy and there was some question of his 
having tuberculosis. He had been in a psychopathic ward for three 
weeks after an attempt at suicide. He had been in prison on a 
charge of robbery. At the time of his application for public relief 
he had complained a good deal of feeling sick and had explained 
that his mother had two days’ employment but was unwilling to 
provide for him. The worker suggested that he go to a medical 
clinic, a suggestion which he readily followed after she had made 
the necessary contacts for him. Upon examination it was found 
that he had a serious gastric ulcer. Dr. G. Canby Robinson states 
that “the patient with a chronic gastro-intestinal disorder, even 
with a demonstrable organic lesion, should always be considered 
as having concomitant psychoneurotic symptoms until it is proved 
otherwise.” So that even if we had not information as to the emo- 
tional disturbance already present we should at once suspect 
them. Obviously, we can hope only to relieve for a period of 
time some of Mr. B’s difficulties. The worker agreed to help for 
three months with enough money to provide the diet prescribed 
by the hospital. At first Mr. B responded well to treatment, but 
later an operation was necessary. The worker again agreed to pro- 
vide the diet, this time upon the recommendation of the hospital, 
for six months. During this time she saw Mr. B about once a 
week at the office and made occasional visits to the home. Mrs. B 
remained unsympathetic to her son, insisted that he was very vio- 
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lent and that she feared for her life. She was quite angry at his 
receiving money in order to buy the food he needed, and until 
he put a padlock on his door and kept the food in his own room, 
she took it. Despite this very unpleasant home situation Mr. B 
made a good recovery and talked tentatively of getting a job, 
though he never got very far with it. As the six-months’ period 
during which the worker had agreed to help drew to a close, she 
reminded Mr. B that the allowance would be discontinued. Al- 
though up until this time he had felt he could not leave home he 
now asked on his own initiative for help in getting established 
in a separate residence. When he had accomplished this, he ap- 
plied for public relief. He shared an apartment with two other 
men, one of whom had been a chef, and seemed well pleased and 
content with the arrangement. Both men agreed to help him find 
work. 

We might say that in this case the emotional disturbance was 
treated on a physical basis, that is, the patient received medical 
treatment and was provided with a special diet. Certainly, how- 
ever, there is great psychological significance in giving food to a 
person whose mother was so mean that she not only would give 
him none herself but stole what he had been given. I therefore 
believe that the giving of the diet did a good deal more than 
merely providing food. Probably it gave Mr. B a feeling of ac- 
ceptance and some feeling of security. With someone, however, 
who has been as deprived as Mr. B and who, as a result, is very 
eager to be given to, I feel that relief must be handled extremely 
realistically, as it was in this case. It should be given for a definite 
purpose and for a limited time, and both of these things should 
be clearly understood by the client. In making such a plan it is, 
of course, necessary to gauge as nearly as possible the amount of 
support that would be constructive for the particular client. As 
you will recall, it was not until the allowance was about to be 
terminated that Mr. B could make any plans for himself, and I 
think that if the allowance had continued he would not have made 
any, and would probably have continued to have gastric symp- 
toms. With certain clients it is sometimes necessary to extend the 
period of the allowance because with further encouragement and 
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help they are able to assume more responsibility for themselves. 
But with a client who is markedly passive and dependent, contin- 
uance of the allowance plays into his passivity and his dependence. 
We have been aware of this for some time, and we now see that 
when the giving of money is related to a need because of illness, 
prolongation of relief tends to prolong the illness and, as Dr. Dun- 
bar points out, may create a chronic form. 

In conclusion I should like to repeat that our new understand- 
ing of the interrelationship of emotion and illness gives us a new 
responsibility to our physically ill clients. The first responsibility 
is to determine by referral to clinic or private doctor whether 
medical care is needed. The second, is to see that the doctor has 
some picture of the “patient as a person.” After this has been done 
there is the interpretation to the client of something of the pat- 
tern of his illness, and then there is the regular case-work job of 
helping the client adjust to his reality circumstances in a way 
that is satisfactory to himself and the community. This means, of 
course, the resolution of his health and his emotional problems 
to as great a degree as is possible for the particular individual, and 
I feel that with our new understanding we can offer more help in 
this than previously was possible. 


CASE WORK AND COMMUNITY CHANGE 


AuicE D. TAGGART 


F ANY IVORY TOWERS REMAIN FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
I do not know their location. If there are any comfortable 
little ruts in which a case worker may curl up and rest peacefully, 
I have not recently seen them. Whether or not we enjoy the proc- 
ess, whether or not it painfully disrupts our habits of thought, 
our theories, or our practices, all of us are being affected by social 
and community changes around us. How may we guide our 
course so that case work may come through safely as a better 
understood and more competent instrument in the service of 
people? 

In this paper I want to stress my belief that we case workers 
must develop our casework skill in relating our agencies to indi- 
viduals in the community and to other groups by the conscious 
use of everything that we have learned out of our experience with 
relationship to our daily case-work practice. However loyally our 
agencies are supported by the community, we know that we have 
not made clear, or have at best developed unevenly, an under- 
standing of what our case-work objectives are and why we believe 
that we need to hold to them. If we could have carried community 
understanding along with us on a broad level, if we had won 
recognition for the concept of our relationship with the support- 
ing community as a partner, conscious of its stake, we should not 
now be as concerned as we are regarding the economic threat. 
The effects of ill-advised curtailment would be more obvious to a 
greater number of people. 

What are some of the factors back of our rather less than satis- 
factory performance in the field of public relations or as inter- 
preters? One factor, I think, has been a too-concentrated attention 
on our own case-work objectives for clients, clearly understood by 
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ourselves but not understood by our supporting community. By 
this statement I do not mean to minimize the importance of con- 
tinued attention to technical developments which improve our 
service. We have gone much further in developing services to 
clients than we have in explaining these to the lay public. I some- 
times wonder if our clients may not have a truer appreciation of 
what we call case work than the rest of the community. Some of 
these viewpoints have been expressed in two recent articlest on 
“Aspects of Relations with the Community in Family Case Work”; 
the first, “Some Protective Aspects of Family Case Work,” and the 
second, “Our Relationship to the Community as Seen through Re- 
ferrals.” Some of the high lights expressed are: the idea that in any 
contact, whether with a client or with an individual referring a 
problem, case workers are responsible for understanding the hu- 
man factors active in the situation; that the case worker cannot 
content herself wholly with the treatment of the client, but that she 
must see his needs in relation to problems of the community and 
bring about some change; that this change can only be brought 
about by recognizing our position as part of the community and 
by our working in a participating relationship with the rest of the 
community. Very simple, we have not seen the woods because of 
the trees. 

This leads into another factor having to do with our lag in 
developing wide public understanding of case work. We have 
rested part way on the road in our performance. The fact that 
we had made some advancement has, perhaps, obscured our view 
as to how long the road is, and how many forks it takes. Our pri- 
vate agencies for the most part have had loyal, enthusiastic, respon- 
sible boards. In the past few years we have made great gains in 
this partnership relation and have drawn comfort from the knowl- 
edge that our boards more substantially understand our case work, 
our needs for trained personnel and for financial support. We 
have made conscious effort to share with them the problems of 
our agency and of the field which it represents. 

In analyzing in psychological terms the process involved here, 
we see that what we have been doing is to make conscious use of a 
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relationship with a board group which was designed to increase 
their sense of identification with us. Their acceptance of this 
identification and their use of it have made possible the positive 
support which we have received. We have felt pride in their loy- 
alty to us and to our functions. Much ground could be lost for 
case-work development if their interest should abate, or if any 
lack of effort on our part should impede further understanding. 
The more that boards know of what goes into sound case work 
in the agency to which they feel closest, the surer they will be in 
supporting case work that vitalizes other services in the commu- 
nity. It seems conceivable, however, that this method and response 
to which I have referred, valuable as they are to the individual 
agency, may, unless we are aware, be a source of disservice to the 
larger community. By holding our agency constituency too tightly 
to us, to our agency, and to our field of work, we may retard the 
development of appreciation for case work practiced by other 
agencies and in other fields. By failing to develop understanding 
of the broader picture of social case work related to the many 
needs of people and by limiting our efforts to secure understand- 
ing for our own agency, we may fall short of the possible ideal 
for lay interpretation. 

I have talked with colleagues working in different parts of the 
country about this problem of interpreting to boards and lay 
constituencies our own individual agency’s program and at the 
same time keeping them alive and sympathetic to the develop- 
ments in other fields. In the private family agency, for example, 
in recent years we have had much interpreting to do regarding 
the public-assistance programs, and “all these alphabets,” as one 
committee member put it. Are we, as professional social workers, 
backing each other up, enlisting interest in the objectives which 
another local agency is soundly seeking to attain, and supporting 
the movements, professionally sponsored, which make for general 
community good? 

In the event of a proposed merger of agencies, the position of 
the boards is a factor which we might consider. The proposal 
sometimes emanates from boards themselves, aware of the particu- 
lar values of the agency to the community and conscious also of 
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the total community situation. The usual method, we know, is 
for a study to be made. Sometimes the proposal for amalgamating 
agencies arises from a fund-raising group, such as a community 
chest, keenly mindful of the problem of finances. Again, this is 
usually decided after a preliminary survey of agency programs and 
needs, and of community needs of various sorts. The significance 
of this process to board members has been brought out with 
frequency during the past few years when surveys and mergers 
have been more numerous. 

It would seem that our interpretation of case work to the lay 
community meets a severe test in such situations. Boards assume 
recognizable complexions, as to whether they predominantly show 
interest and concern for their agency or whether their outlook 
recognizes broad community needs. What case workers have con- 
tributed to their understanding comes out in bold relief at such a 
time. Concerned as we naturally are about the future of an 
agency with which we case workers are so closely identified for 
professional and personal reasons, can we see, and help the group 
responsible for survey and recommendations to see, the psycho- 
logical effect of this threat to a loyal and interested board? 

In one city a survey, undertaken to inquire into possibilities 
of reducing costs of social-work services to the community, recom- 
mended that a particular agency go out of existence. This came 
from a recognition that broad community interests outweighed 
the value of the vested interest of a board of a particular agency. 
Facts revealed that its functions had been absorbed by other 
agencies, public and private, and that services to the people could 
be continuously maintained under these other auspices. What if 
the agency board had been told just that, the cold facts? We know 
from case-work experience the human limitations on ‘“‘emotionally 
accepting” facts which may be intellectually understood. This was 
one of the oldest agencies in the community, supported for gen- 
erations by substantial and loyal citizens, closely identified with 
its activities. Had the executive of this agency developed, through 
the years, appreciation of the place in the community of this work? 
Was the board aware that other agencies had assumed the func- 
tions of their own? Would they respond to the questions raised 
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by aggressive defense of the agency, the repercussions of which 
would be left among all the other boards of the community, or 
would they agree to close the agency and direct their energy to- 
ward service in other places in the community? Would the group 
responsible for the study have been aware of the human reac- 
tions of boards to such a challenge? Would the same understand- 
ing be extended to them as to clients? We should hope so, if they 
had utilized an approach characteristic of case work. We should 
hope, too, that the case-work staff had laid such a groundwork 
in interpreting case work to its board, that its members could 
make new identifications with other agencies or other fields. We 
should hope that the community agency structure would be 
strengthened, rather than weakened, that the board would ap- 
preciate this and feel a sense of security in its contribution 
through new alignments. 

Some family agencies, within recent years, have had to re-ex- 
amine the question as to whether or not they should continue to 
dispense relief from public funds turned over to them for this 
purpose. Their decisions have been related to some of the points 
which we have considered here—the questions of total agency 
structure within a community to meet its needs, the degree of 
awareness on the part of boards and lay community as to what is 
appropriate agency function, the conviction and strength to meet 
local political complications which might be involved, and the 
willingness to adapt the agency program along lines of community 
need, although this may include departures from traditional as- 
sumptions as to function. The kind of thinking brought out in 
the process of arriving at such decisions reflects again the interpre- 
tation which professional case workers have developed concerning 
the neéds of people, the objectives of case work, and the structures 
and functions of agencies which most effectively serve people. 

Because we are concerned about people we cannot, with any 
equanimity, witness the movements and pressures which threaten 
to curtail services to people. We are aware of our need to be on 
guard to protect case-work services for our clients and to awaken 
a sense of their importance. This we relate to “having a case-work 
point of view,” as we phrase it. The case-work point of view, of 
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which we so often speak, contains a number of elements equally 
applicable in our thinking about our relationships with clients 
and in considering our relationships with the community. Al- 
though considerable has been said on this subject, it seems impor- 
tant to restate some of these principles in a time of community 
change, to consider the analogy, and to see what it suggests as to a 
course of action. 

The case-work point of view includes a respect for the person- 
ality and integrity of the individual, who is granted the right to 
the life he chooses and the validity of feelings which he holds 
about himself and his situation. Any approach to treatment is 
informed with the belief in the client’s right and capacity for the 
utmost in self-direction, with a consideration for what he himself 
seeks, with a belief that the client’s problem is his own which 
we expect that he will take the maximum responsibility for 
handling. Such an approach individualizes; it begins where the 
client is; it is aware of his attitudes and traditions and of the pos- 
sibilities for conflicts in his beliefs and feelings; it is prepared 
for slow growth in the development of changing attitudes. The 
methods of case work involve listening, letting the client tell his 
story, getting facts, analyzing them and finding their meanings, 
utilizing the client’s strengths and sense of responsibility, opening 
up, with what imaginative resourcefulness we can, opportunities 
for him to make a creative contribution, and considering our case- 
work activity with him as one of shared responsibility. This is all 
familiar ground to the youngest case worker. But how far have 
we applied these principles, developed out of our own case-work 
experience and out of applied knowledge from other fields, to 
the problem of relationship between agency and community? 
Are we emphasizing it in our training of students and of staff 
workers? 

The agencies in any community exist as the expression of citizen 
interest in meeting a problem of whose seriousness they are aware. 
We expect, therefore, that different community needs will show 
a different development of social resources. Their standards, per- 
sonnel, and methods of work reflect the place where they are in 
understanding. We have erred at times I think, in not fully 
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appreciating the value to communities in their agency traditions. 
We have often viewed these as something to be made over and 
have exhibited an impatience with slow growth that we would 
not have felt toward clients. Filled with our own convictions as to 
what the community needs (and often soundly, too, for we have 
come to these conclusions out of our experience with troubled 
clients), we have perhaps not always shown our boards and con- 
tributors the kind of individualized consideration that we offer 
to clients—listening to their experiences and views, encouraging 
the frank expression of their feelings, getting the facts which they 
have to give us. In a paper written in 1937? Elizabeth McCord 
commented on the difference between our stating our viewpoints 
clearly and for changing the lay person’s point of view, “Our 
understanding of what it means to a client to have control taken 
out of his hands and his own plans, ideas and interests opposed 
should give us awareness of our response to the lay person when 
he attempts to control us and how he feels when we try to change 
him.” How helpfully do we put into practice, in our community 
relations, our technical knowledge of ambivalence? Do we find 
it possible to handle our reactions to resistance expressed by our 
agency members and supporters with the objectivity which we 
cultivate when dealing with our clients? It has sometimes ap- 
peared that under pressure from the community we take to pro- 
tective cover, when if some similar issue arose with clients we 
should consider it evasive not to discuss the problem quite frankly, 
making every effort to understand the sources of the client’s 
criticism. 

Claire Tousley recently said this in another way, “When some 
prominent person in our community gets off on the wrong track 
about social work, we should vigorously put on our public rela- 
tions hat, secure the proper entree and go right down to see him. 
Nor should we go empty-handed. We should have positive ma- 
terial toward meeting the points which seemed to challenge him.’ 
This does not conflict with our principle that we do not believe 
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in manipulating people. It is in line with our theory that to clients 
we owe a clear interpretation of our function and services. It is 
compatible with our notion that social work is a matter of mutual 
responsibility among staff, board, and public. Such activity offers 
the citizen an opportunity to make a creative contribution and is 
consistent with our belief in seeking out and using the strengths 
of lay people in our community as we do that of our clients. And 
before I labor this analogy too long, let me add just this, that 
although we, as case workers, are aware of people’s needs from 
first-hand experience, we are not solely responsible as a group 
for the way in which a community chooses to meet them. Nor 
should we allow ourselves as a group to feel defensive and threat- 
ened by such a critical remark as “juvenile delinquency or crimes 
committed by parolees are still a problem in spite of case work,” 
or the statement of a prominent figure in the medical field that 
“social workers not physicians are at fault if indigent persons in 
this country did not receive adequate medical care.* These are 
problems of community responsibility. If we see ourselves as an 
integral part of the whole community, if we share with our boards 
and with our lay public the knowledge that we accumulate, if we 
utilize to the fullest extent their active participation in thinking, 
planning, and doing, we shall find that we have a partnership in 
its most meaningful sense. Then our clients’ problems and our 
problems become their problems, and their problems in shaping 
new community patterns become just as much ours. This kind of 
partnership is what our communities want, and by that very fact 
it becomes a service which we have to give. Its consequence will 
be continued, and more enthusiastic support for the services which 
are understood and valued. 

In a time of community change should not we case workers re- 
affirm our belief in the need to preserve case work, wherever it is 
useable as a method, or as an approach, or as a point of view? 
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AS REVEALED IN A PROJECT CARRIED OUT UNDER THE AUSPICES 


OF THE CLEVELAND WELFARE FEDERATION 


Mary HEsTER AND DorotHy Goop ‘THOMAS 


OROTHY GOOD THOMAS, a group worker, and I, a 

case worker, have been guided by the old adage, “Practice 
what you preach,” and have coéperated in the preparation of this 
material in which we wish to indicate some factors which co- 
operation may yield to the practice of the group worker and the 
case worker. 

To us codperation means sharing with each other .an under- 
standing of people, the causes of their behavior and modes of 
adjustment, which we have learned, one through experience with 
them in groups, and the other through individual contact. Be- 
yond understanding, it means bringing into play for the benefit 
of these people, the services, skills, and techniques which seem to 
us best suited to meet their particular needs. It is not an effort to 
be alike and to learn the methods of the other in order that we 
may employ them ourselves in treatment. It is, instead, a working 
relationship in which the services of the two fields complement 
each other. We feel that the naturalness of codperation should be 
stressed. Since projects have been set up and group-work case-work 
relations chosen as an area for experimentation to see how we 
work together, there may be a feeling that codperation is an arti- 
ficial process and one which requires special skills, and this we 
do not believe to be true. 

Many of our discussions, when we were working together at 
Alta Social Settlement, centered around Frances, a thirteen-year- 
old Italian girl. Considerable interest has been shown in her case 
following Miss Gertrude Wilson’s paper, “Interplay of Insights 
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of Case Work and Group Work,” presented at the National Con- 
ference in 1937, and for that reason we should like to develop it 
further at this time. 

Frances was irregular in her attendance at the settlement, ex- 
plaining she had to help her mother with house work. When she 
did come, she did not seem to enjoy herself wholeheartedly. ‘There 
were evidences of rivalry with a younger sister who was as blithe 
and carefree as Frances was worrisome and tense. Frances upset 
rehearsals for an evening play by her indecision as to whether she 
would take part, and finally provoked an open quarrel in which 
she was severely criticized by the other children. In talking with 
the case worker, she said she could not come because she must 
help her mother. When asked for other reasons, it developed that 
she was afraid to be out at night when boys were on the street 
since people would think that was not nice. Later, when she defi- 
nitely refused to be in the play, we heard from another child that 
she thought it was because “Frances was just no good with the 
men.” 

There were other evidences of conflict in her feeling about 
boys in the panic in which she ran from a room which they were 
passing, in her withdrawal from a game watched by a boy and 
her later comment when he left that she felt “queer.” 

On the assumption that Frances might be helped by some cas- 
ual association with boys, plans were discussed for a picnic hike 
with the possibility suggested of asking two or three boys. In talk- 
ing with Frances alone after she strongly disapproved this plan, 
the case worker found her fearful. She refused to sit down and, 
instead, forcibly punctuated her complaints by banging down 
chairs which she insisted upon putting away. 

“I hate boys,” she said, and then added, “I didn’t mean to say 
that.” ; ; 

The case worker replied that she could say so as she seemed to 
be feeling that way about them just then. When Frances said 
she couldn’t explain how she felt, the case worker replied that 
girls often had feelings about boys which they did not understand 
and asked if she knew any nice boys. Her expression softened, 
and she said she had two brothers and a cousin who were nice. 
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She was uncomfortable then and left hurriedly. The group worker 
noticed her smiling as she went out. At the next meeting two 
boys broke in again, and it was interesting to watch Frances first 
smile at them, and then tell them to leave. 

Both workers abandoned the idea of having boys at the picnic 
since Frances could not accept them at that time, and because 
mixed groups might be disapproved by her mother. Instead, one 
of the men students, Mr. B, was asked to come; this was approved 
by the girls. Frances came, too although she had declared she 
wouldn’t. On the way, she asked a question of the case worker 
who suggested that she call to Mr. B. She did so, and later allowed 
him to help her across a stream. When he asked for help in gath- 
ering branches, she looked up eagerly although she could not 
ask to go as the other girls did. He included her as if at random, 
and later reported that Frances always maneuvered so that he 
would not walk behind her. When songs were begun by Mr. B, 
Frances sat turned away from him, looked self-conscious and 
giggled at a popular love song, gradually turned around, and 
then joined in the singing. Toward the end, she asked him for a 
song she liked. On the way home, the other girls walking with 
Mr. B were joking and laughing, and Frances was noticed strug- 
gling with a smile before she made a disapproving remark about 
them. The case worker suggested that she walk with them, which 
she started to do, but passed them to join another group ahead. 
She came back, however, at Mr. B’s invitation. Several days after 
the picnic she told the group worker that she had had the best 
time she had ever had. 

In the case of Frances, both workers contributed to an under- 
standing of the reason for her difficulty in making a satisfactory 
adjustment. Through experience in working with the almost 
exclusively Italian clientele of the settlement, the group worker 
had a wealth of knowledge of the cultural and nationality back- 
ground of this girl with its customs, prejudices, standards of con- 
duct, and taboos. In addition to this, her general acquaintance 
with people of this particular community showed her the varia- 
tion in adjustment, conformity to or breaking away from Old 
World norms of behavior, which indicated that Frances was less 
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free than others in her social adjustment. The case worker added 
her observations of Frances as a child in conflict in her relation- 
ship to her mother, attempting to resolve her discomfort by con- 
forming to the pattern of the good girl. She was unusually fear- 
ful in relation to boys, but was ambivalent in her feeling as she 
showed interest in them, too. The end result of this inward strug- 
gle with her desires was a paralysis of action. She could not be in 
the play. 

During this time, the case worker called on Frances’ mother in 
order to evaluate the home situation, the moiher’s attitude 
toward her children, and their activity in the settlement, and 
learned that she would not be approving of boys actually as mem- 
bers of the club but did not frown upon casual acquaintance with 
them. She was interested in having Frances attend the settlement 
and seemed understanding of her fears and “her nervousness” 
which she recalled as similar to her own at that age. She spoke 
with more noticeable fondness of the younger sister. 

How might both workers be of help in this kind of situation 
beyond the point of diagnostic thinking? The case worker at- 
tempted individual contact with Frances, but found her very 
fearful, unwilling to talk, eager to get away from a discussion of 
her feelings in relation to these fears. The group worker could, 
however, provide the kind of setting which gave Frances the 
opportunity to live through an experience which helped to allay 
her fears by actually having some acquaintance with a young man 
which was pleasurable and which did not result in harm to her, 
and which was, moreover, acceptable to all members of the group. 

Although circumstances did not permit following through fur- 
ther with this kind of experimentation, we believed that the group 
worker would have continued along this course with Frances, 
while the case worker might have worked with the mother in 
order to free Frances for such activity and would, when indi- 
cated, have talked with the girl. In such a situation, we see each 
worker operating in that area for which her training best equips 
her and which is defined by functional lines, but sharing together 
in order to give Frances the help she needed. 
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What are some of the things the case worker and the group 
worker have learned from this kind of coéperative relations? 

With the opportunity for more intimate knowledge of the life 
of a settlement through frequent contact there, the case worker 
learns the variety of activities offered. She comes to understand 
that the program, beyond being an end in itself, has underlying 
it the fundamental objective of offering individuals the kind of 
setting in which they have the most favorable opportunity for 
furthering their own development. The case worker also learned 
that there are two general types of clubs. First, the interest group, 
which has an open membership, or, similar to this, the formed 
group, which does not choose its own members; and second, the 
natural group, with closed membership. In the first, the basis for 
membership is the common interest in activity. In the second, 
the closed club, the rallying point is interest in association with 
individuals comprising the membership with activity secondary 
to that interest. 

As mentioned earlier in relation to the plans worked out for 
Frances, the case worker learned the possibility of a child’s actively 
living through a conflict situation. Through learning what the 
individual will experience upon entering into group activity, the 
case worker is guided in her practice by knowing whom to refer, 
when to refer, and to what kind of group. From the viewpoint 
of the group worker, new understanding of individuals and the 
meaning of behavior emerged which the group worker learns to 
translate to the group situation. 

Discussion of the meaning of hostility and methods of handling 
it were found helpful. In working with aggressive individuals 
whose negative, hostile reactions threatened disruption of activ- 
ity, for instance, we have seen that a valuable result of under- 
standing has been the easing of the leader’s feeling in handling 
these individuals. When she stands off from a situation to analyze 
it and sees why the individual behaves as he does, she sees that 
the problem has its roots elsewhere, that the behavior is not an 
attack upon the leader as a person but would attach to anyone 
in an authoritative position. 

The relationship of the group worker and the natural leader 
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of the groups was clarified. For example, at times when too much 
hostility was expressed toward the natural leader, the group 
worker could deflect it to herself without running counter to the 
democratic process and infringing upon the place of the child 
leader. Also, the need for the development of new areas of service 
within the group-work field came to the foreground as special 
problems were recognized which call for the organization of 
groups offering treatment possibilities. 

For both workers, a most valuable factor evolved which is basic 
to co6perative work—an understanding of each other’s functions 
and limitations, not in terms of word meaning, but one which is 
felt and is related to a live situation. The group worker avoids 
the referral of those glaring problems which may be beyond case- 
work help, or those in which the individual patently does not wish 
to take responsibility for change in behavior. The case worker 
avoids the referral of those who, in her opinion, may need group 
experience, but who are not, on examination, found ready for it. 
With some recognition of the many factors involved in prepara- 
tion for referral, it becomes self-evident that joint planning and 
follow-up by both workers are necessary if we are to make this a 
successful venture for the individual in question. 

How is such codperation between group workers and case 
workers made possible? In our opinion, some of the basic factors 
on which such a working relationship depends are these: 

First, a recognition that we have common objectives and are 
working toward the same end. Although our methods and tech- 
niques and our approach to the problems are different, we are 
both attempting to help people to the most satisfactory personal 
and social adjustment. 

Second, a recognition that we are on common ground in that 
we are serving the same communities and many of the same kinds 
of people in them, and, since this is true, that we make a more 
significant contribution if we work together than if we work 
independently of each other. Out of our experience in sharing 
our problems with each other, we see the sharper distinctions 
assumed earlier, that group work deals with the normal and case 
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work with the maladjusted, giving way as we understand that 
group work may have treatment as well as educational functions. 

A third factor important in coédperation is a basic philosophy 
common to the profession of social work and shared by workers in 
both fields. This includes such fundamental concepts as the con- 
fidential nature of material exchanged, use of such material only 
as it relates to dealing with the individual in a professional rela- 
tionship, a nonjudgmental attitude based on recognition of causa- 
tive factors in behavior, and the right of self-determination of the 
individual. 

In relation to the last point, the attitude of the group worker 
toward the group is one of enabling the democratic process to 
work, of encouraging the group to make its own decisions and to 
carry out its own activities, just as the attitude of the case worker 
toward the client is one of allowing the individual to lead his 
own life and make his own decisions. This does not assume an 
attitude of passivity on the part of either worker, as out of their 
experience and understanding they have something in the way of 
guidance to offer either the group or the individual. 

In enabling the democratic process to work, the specific ma- 
terial with which the group worker deals is logically influenced 
by the community in which he lives and works. He is well ac- 
quainted with the effects of poor housing, lack of recreational 
facilities, insecurity of wage earners, and other community prob- 
lems of the individuals in his group. He feels responsible for 
attacking these problems as such as well as for helping the indi- 
vidual to adjust to these limitations over which he alone has no 
control. He exercises this responsibility by awakening in the indi- 
vidual a recognition of these problems, and by helping groups 
to act together to meet them. 

A fourth factor necessary to the working out of codperative 
relations is that we keep the focus of attention and effort on the 
individual and not upon a service to the other agency or the 
workers in it. When this is done, we are not so likely to take on 
functions which rightfully belong in the other field. Instead, we 
see it as a sharing process in which our interest focalizes upon 
developing to the greatest degree our ability to help. 
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A fifth factor which we saw as basic was a feeling of respect 
for and confidence in the effectiveness of the contribution of 
one’s own field. When we recognize those values which are in- 
trinsically our own, we obviate the inclination to be alike and to 
imitate or carry over into our own work methods and techniques 
of the other field. We feel it is important in relation to this 
point that experimentation and coéperative working relation- 
ships be carried on by workers of equal professional status. 
The reason for this is that we expect to disagree. Workers should 
be at such a point in their own acquisition of knowledge and 
experience in their respective fields that they are able to make 
a significant contribution to the other, and moreover, that their 
opinions may be representative of the thinking of the field in 
which they are working. 

The sixth factor, which is a corollary of the previous one, is 
an appreciation of and respect for the contributions of the other’s 
work which result in a wish to learn about it. If we do attack this 
matter of codperation from the point of view of our own develop- 
ment as well-rounded social workers, we change the emphasis 
from “teaching” the other to “sharing” the results of study and 
experience, which is characteristic of any professional group. It is 
important, however, that we think of this learning, not academi- 
cally as acquiring a body of theoretical knowledge, but dynami- 
cally as it answers the specific question, ‘““What value has this for 
me in practice?” 


GROUP WORK AND EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


EpuaArp C. LINDEMAN 


E MAY BEGIN BY DISMISSING a few of the misconcep- 
tions concerning group work. These may be catalogued as 
follows: 

1. The group as a mystical entity—Those who disbelieve in 
group work often refer to this concept as though everybody who 
advocates group work must also be a believer in group mysticism. 
These critics continue to point out that no sum can be greater 
than its parts, and anyone who believes otherwise is either a 
mystic or a fool. But, that is precisely what a group is, something 
which is either greater than or less than the sum of its parts. But 
“greater” and “less” are, perhaps, the wrong words, since this 
is not a mathematical problem. A group must be viewed function- 
ally and qualitatively, not structurally. This is not a problem 
which can be solved by reference to either mathematics or formal 
logic. It requires, first of all, observation. The person who insists 
that a thing is not there because he does not see it is much too 
narrow in his conception of reality. If you truly wish to know 
what a group is, why not study the relation between individual 
trade unionists and the C.I.0.? The relation between individual 
Catholics and the Roman Catholic Church? The relation between 
individual Communists and the Third Internationale? Between 
individuals and the Rotary Club to which they belong? Be- 
tween German citizens and the National Socialist party? No, we 
do not state that a group is a mystical something, but what we do 
say is that whatever it is, it has the capacity to alter human be- 
havior, and hence it is a reality. 


2. The group as behavior-conditioner versus the group as prob- 
lem-solver—Some critics seem to believe that advocates of group 
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work want all problems referred to groups. This is, of course, 
nonsense; the varieties of problems which are suitable for group 
treatment are strictly limited. At the head of this list stands that 
classification which includes all problems involving human pur- 
poses, goals, and drives. Groups should not be expected to solve 
problems in mathematics, but if they do not learn how to solve 
the problems growing out of their interests, they will find them- 
selves in uneven competition with other groups. But the impor- 
tant fact about group work is not that it promises to solve 
problems, but rather that it promises to improve human relations 
so that problems can be solved more steadily. 

3. The only successful groups are those which have learned 
how to submit to a strong leader—The practice of democracy, 
as it has evolved in the United States, is definitely interwoven with 
individualism. Individualism exalts the leader, the strong person- 
ality. Those who criticize group work appear to believe that 
groups are only useful when operating under the dominance of a 
powerful personality who can dictate policies and stamp his will 
upon the group. These critics confuse two processes: They call a 
dominator a leader; when they use the term “leader” they should 
substitute the word “dictator.” It is true that democracy does 
need strong leadership at given moments, but if the leadership 
becomes sufficiently strong to be able to use the group as a means 
toward the attainment of the leader’s ends, then democracy has 
already gone out of its way. Observation seems to demonstrate 
that the best groups are those in which a lively difference is sus- 
tained, but in which the expression of difference is utilized for 
purposes of achieving higher levels of consent. A group which is 
no longer a foil for its leadership, from which no responses flow 
toward the leaders, has already become, not a true group, but a 
regimented tool. 

4. Group-work enthusiasts tend to carry the profession of social 
work outside its proper sphere of normal functions and interests. 
—This may constitute merely a polite way of saying that group 
workers are uniformly more progressive or more radical than the 
bulk of the profession. It might be interesting to determine where 
this assumption would carry us if we were to allow its validity. 
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I think it would represent merely another typical social process 
for which history might furnish innumerable examples, namely, 
the process of change. Those who bring new ideas into a profes- 
sion, or into the world, for that matter, are always more progres- 
sive, or more radical, if you wish, than others. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the newer notions were to emanate from contented and 
conservative individuals. 

But, I presume, the more appropriate attack upon this problem 
would take its point of departure from an examination of the true 
function of social work. I assume that the purpose of social work 
is to aid persons in accommodating, adapting, or adjusting them- 
selves to changing circumstances. The physical sciences are ex- 
pected to supply techniques for performing these functions on the 
level of the material environment; the biopsychological sciences 
on the organism-personality level; and the social sciences on the 
level of human relationships. Social work, as a profession, may 
utilize all of these techniques, but surely its basic methods must 
be derived from the social sciences; and the fundamental aim of 
the social sciences is to explain those phases of human behavior 
which are revealed in human intercommunication, interrelation- 
ship, in codperation and conflict. 

A group is a specific form of human interrelation, namely a 
collection of individuals who are experimenting for the purpose 
of determining whether their needs are more likely to be satisfied 
by means of collaboration than through individual effort. I cannot 
see why, then, groups and group experiences do not stand at the 
very center of social work’s concern. If, however, acceptance of 
this thesis is given, is it not true that individuals in groups invari- 
ably make more demands than do individuals who are unorgan- 
ized? Yes, this is patently true. Does this, then, mean that social 
workers will need to learn how to deal with these organized groups 
as well as with isolated individuals? Obviously, this is the implica- 
tion. Is it not, then, likely to be true that those who accept group 
work are apt to be enthusiastic about trade unions, workers’ alli- 
ances, professional guilds, as well as discussion and recreation 
groups? Yes, indeed, and if this is what is meant by the charge 
that group workers are more likely to be “radicals,” then I pre- 
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sume the title will need to be accepted. But I do hope that those 
who are unconvinced about group work will not thereupon fall 
completely into the name-calling trap and expect this device to 
be an answer to the challenge which group work brings to social 
work. 

Still another intellectual task which group workers (and their 
critics) will be obliged to undertake is that of testing their means 
and ends against the yardstick of a modernized conception of the 
democratic idea. This is far from simple, for the word ‘“‘democ- 
racy” has almost lost its utility because of inadequate definition. 
It still functions as a useful symbol, a rallying cry for our emo- 
tions, but the difficulty with emotional attachments is the ease 
with which they may be transposed in a crisis. I shall propose a 
few of the tests which seem to me to bring the conception of de- 
mocracy into alignment with modern science, technology, and 
philosophy, and with human needs. 

(a) Social, economic, and political democracy are of one piece. 
Political democracy has thus far advanced, and, at times, with 
a corresponding development in social democracy, but economic 
democracy has suffered a dangerous lag. Democracy, as an organic 
conception of a satisfying mode of life, rests upon the assumption 
that we shall be moving steadily in the direction of more widely 
distributed ownership of property, a tendency toward general 
equality of income, and a gradual trend toward general participa- 
tion in education and the various arts. Where these conditions 
are not being approached, democracy may be said to be already 
in decline. 

(b) Those who desire to live in a democratic society must be 
prepared for dynamic experiences. Democracy is an unstable 
equilibrium. Its structural strength comes from the fact that it is 
sustained by opposing forces. Its rhythm comes from its capacity 
to move from unrest to calm and then quickly again to unrest. 
Stabilized uniformity can only be attained in a society resting 
upon a permanent structure which allows for no change from 
within. For example, the difficulty of amending the American 
Constitution, if it increases, will be a threat to democracy because 
it will make peaceful change too difficult. 
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(c) Those who desire to live in a free society founded upon 
democratic principles must also be prepared to tolerate a wide 
series of diversities. Democracy is essentially pluralistic. Difference 
is the life blood of a democratic society. But it is not enough 
merely to tolerate differences; the democratic ideal is based upon 
the further assumption that differences are both exciting and the 
sources of invention. The modern believer in democracy no 
longer rests his claim for freedom upon eighteenth-century con- 
cepts of natural rights; on the contrary, he wants people to be 
free because he knows that in no other way can his differences 
grow and his contributions become available. 

(d) The democratic ideal, and I make no apologies for desig- 
nating it as an ideal since one of its essential elements is the 
consciousness of struggling toward something which can never be 
completely achieved, lays great stress upon personal dignity. Con- 
sequently, those who think that they believe in democracy are 
bound to explore the various sources of dignity. In the past most 
individuals attained to dignity through their labor. But this is no 
longer possible for great masses of industrial, agricultural, and 
clerical workers. Another source of dignity is leisure, that is, 
earned leisure. Those who are unemployed have neither work nor 
leisure as sources of dignity. The trait which is commonly known 
as “‘a sense of humor” is one which sustains a person’s dignity, 
especially in trying moments. Certainly, those who are suspicious, 
who are easily moved to anger and to hatred, are seldom dignified. 
And there is still another source of personal dignity which should 
be open to all, namely fellowship, the fact of belonging and of 
feeling that belonging has personal meaning and meanings which 
transcend the purely personal. 

(e) A society is democratic when relevant and pertinent facts 
are being made steadily and increasingly available to all the 
people. Contrary-wise, a society in which propaganda is the chief 
source of judgment is no longer democratic. Those who believe 
in democracy, consequently, have the responsibility of first detect- 
ing and analyzing propaganda in all its forms, and second help- 
ing in the task of making facts available and meaningful to the 
masses of our people. 
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(f) In a democratic society there will always be a wholesome 
respect for the amateur, especially in the spheres of recreation and 
of social controls. We all tend to become specialists about some- 
thing or other, and this cannot be avoided. But a specialist may 
defeat the democratic process if he does not know that there are 
points of view concerning reality and importance other than his 
own. When the professional knows that an amateur may step 
forth in a crisis and excel him in finding the way toward right 
action, he may be said to be the kind of a specialist suitable for 
democratic conditions. 

(g) Ina democratic society education will always have a definite 
tendency. The people will know in general what its aims and goals 
are. When public education has lost its sense of purpose, or when 
its purposes become primarily vocational or professional, it is a 
sure sign that democracy is either sick or dying. If my first princi- 
ple as stated above is accepted, it then becomes clear what the 
persistent tendency in democratic education should be, namely 
to meet all the basic needs of all the people. Any other goal for 
education will tend to become, if not antidemocratic, at least 
aristocratic and hence biased in such a way as to make social 
democracy impossible of attainment. 

What I am now speaking of as the democratic mode of life 
might with equal propriety be called, I presume, an outline of 
democratic culture. What social technicians should now help us 
to discover is how both individuals and groups may function in 
such manner as to realize a cultural system of these approximate 
dimensions. 


PARTICIPANTS AND POLICY MAKING 


NormMA M. KIMBALL 


OT ALL THE IDEOLOGIES of Europe and Asia can shake 
democracy. It is endangered only from within by those who 
distrust, deny and betray it. At no point is our fear of democracy 
more apparent than in the organizing and directing of our com- 
munity life. 

If we look at the meaning of the word “community,” we have 
no right to use it in connection with American urban life. Com- 
munity, according to Webster, means (1) “a body of people hav- 
ing common rights, interest, and privileges living in the same 
locality,” and (2) “‘joint participation, sharing. . . .”’ There are 
other fine words too, such as democracy—‘‘a community governed 
by the people”; or codperation—‘‘the act of working jointly to- 
gether for the same end”; or participation—‘the act of sharing 
in common with others.” We use these words often and freely, 
yet the principles they embody are not to be found, I believe I am 
safe in saying, in any American community, except possibly in a 
few isolated instances. 

Because it is apparent to even the simplest of us that democracy 
does not just happen, but that it must be worked at if it is to 
live, and that unless we work at it in the small areas of our lives, 
we cannot hope ever to see it really function in the larger areas 
of state, nation, and world, it becomes apparent that some agency 
in the community has an important role to play in keeping de- 
mocracy alive. The group-work agency by its very nature is 
equipped to make this contribution as is no other agency in the 
community setup. It begins at the point of facilitating the par- 
ticipation of its members in the actual government of the agency, 
by assuming that they have the privilege and the responsibility to 
help make policy. 
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Now by members, I do not mean the dues-paying members of 
an organization. It is pretty generally assumed that such people 
have the legal right to decide policy, although we know that in 
actual practice the decisions are usually made, at best, by an ex- 
ecutive committee; at worst, by the president and one or two in- 
formal advisers and then rubber-stamped by the members. Be that 
as it may, the members I am talking about are the people who 
compose the groups, sometimes called constituency or even clients: 
the mother in the Mothers Club of the Neighborhood House, the 
boy in the Boys Club, the camper at the Health Camp, the fresh- 
man in the college YWCA, etc., etc. You will recognize instantly 
that such an idea runs contrary to the accepted thought and pro- 
cedure of the community and will be received with scorn and fear 
by almost any group of people who hear it proposed (even by the 
constituency itself, unless it happens to be a young constituency). 
So low has our faith in democracy fallen! 

This lack of faith in the participation of all the members of a 
group was strikingly illustrated for me during a discussion, on a 
campus, of a group-work program when the dean said, “Of course, 
you wouldn’t permit freshmen to take part in the discussions on 
policy.” I found myself feeling tired and beaten at having to say 
to him that of course you “permit” (horrid words) freshmen to 
participate because they are freshmen and have a quality to bring 
to the discussions that seniors can no longer bring. It is a queer 
but prevailing assumption—so foreign to democracy—that only 
age, Or money, or position, or power, equip people to make deci- 
sions on policy. The age block is particularly distressing because 
the practice of denying democracy to youth is not only thus per- 
petuating our undemocratic practices, but also it is robbing so- 
ciety, generation after generation, of the priceless contribution 
that youth and youth alone can bring—one of the reasons the 
world is in such a sorry state this minute. When a sixteen-year-old 
clenches his fists and shouts, “I’d give anything if I could have 
something to say about the way this country is run right now, be- 
cause if I wait until I’m old, I’m afraid I'll turn into an old fogey 
like all other old guys,” that boy has made a profound statement. 
It is in including some of his honest, courageous, and vitality- 
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restoring ideas, in at least a few of the areas of the community, 
that the group-work agencies have a role to play. This cannot 
take place without a complete reversal in the point of view of 
those in charge—executives, boards, chests, and councils. Until 
we become thoroughly convinced that the way a policy is arrived 
at is more important than the policy itself, we won't move very 
fast in the direction of participation in management. 

But isn’t this idea of participation impractical, nay even dan- 
gerous? Such questions will pour in upon us; people are so afraid 
of democracy and have so little faith in the group. It will be slow, 
yes. Democracy accomplishes its ends slowly. If your main objec- 
tive is speed, then by all means use the dictator method. If, how- 
ever, your objective is a policy that embodies the needs and desires 
of the group and so will endure, then make haste slowly by the 
participation method. That such a method is practical has been 
demonstrated wherever experiments in this type of management 
have been undertaken. We probably do need to experiment fur- 
ther on methods of securing participation of the people because 
the idea is so foreign to our accustomed way of working. How- 
ever, even our slight experience has proven that if our attitude 
toward the democratic process is sincere, methods follow with very 
little trouble. Of course, we must remember that the whole idea 
is new to the constituency also, and they have to be helped by the 
group leader to participate. 

Isn’t it dangerous to give so much power to these people? Per- 
haps it is, but not half so dangerous as leaving the power in the 
hands of a few people. Mistakes will be made, but we must keep 
in mind that every democracy has within itself the machinery to 
correct its mistakes! There will be mistakes, but there will also be 
so fresh and vital an approach to the problems that beset every 
organization, that the mistakes will seem relatively unimportant, 
and we can console ourselves by recalling the many mistakes made 
under our present method. 

In referring to the fresh power that participation of the constit- 
uency pours into the management, I have in mind definite experi- 
ences where problems of financing have been shared by the group 
itself. Groups considered so underprivileged as to be overlooked 
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in the ordinary financing campaign have been known to under- 
write successfully certain parts of the agency program when they 
participated in the policy-making of the organization. This prac- 
tical result of participation is not to be overlooked in these days 
of difficult financing, but it is secondary to the enrichment of 
thought and experience that ensues when policy-making groups 
are broadened to include all the diversity of the community. We 
all realize that diversity can produce chaos. It is at this point that 
the leadership calls into play all it knows of group-work tech- 
niques to produce unity. 

As I said at the beginning, I consider this to be the outstanding 
contribution of social group work to democracy. I heard of a 
school recently where the student council has the power to over- 
ride the veto of the headmaster. In contrast to this seed-bed of 
democracy is the college where the faculty and student body wait- 
ing expectantly for the first words from a new president were 
thrown into discouragement by a long, stern speech on keeping 
the campus neat by picking up paper and tin foil and an order to 
refrain from smoking in the halls. Think of the opportunity 
thrown away by that group leader. He might so easily have said, 
“Here we are in a little corner of the world where we have the 
privilege of living and working with so many thousand potential 
leaders—citizens. Let’s work together to build a little democracy 
so that we may emerge after a time as people equipped by practice 
and experience to function in our nation.” 

This applies to the head of any institution or agency where 
human beings assemble, and is what I choose to call “frontier 
stuff.” Any experimentation in human relations, in finding ways 
of dealing with each other as human beings, is social pioneering. 
It calls for as much courage, inventiveness, and spirit of adven- 
ture as did the conquering of any geographical frontier. It comes 
under the heading of a necessity if we are to recreate and pre- 
serve for our grandchildren democracy—that way of life con- 
ceived by our founding fathers—the great American dream. 


CONTRASTING VALUES OF THE DRAMA AND 
FESTIVAL IN GROUP WORK 


CHARLOTTE CHORPENNING 


O BEGIN WITH, I remind you that the term dramatics as 
we commonly use it is a regular scrapbag. To Tom it may 
mean a carefully prepared play with three or more actors; to Dick, 
a city-wide pageant or folk festival; to Harry, a camp stunt, an 
operetta, minstrel show, follies, story-playing by young children, 
pantomimes, tableaux, charades, improvisations, even party games. 
Whichever of these variations you have in mind, however, it is 
safe to say that it has two aspects which may be thought of sepa- 
rately. It has a group aspect, and one which is specifically dramatic. 
Please realize that I say, “may be thought of separately.” Do not 
understand me to say that they are separate, at any given instant. 
The moment you deal with an actual activity, with flesh-and-blood 
people, doing things at a certain time and in a certain place, that 
activity is as much a unit as you are, this instant, a unit. 

Just the same it is useful to think about them separately, now 
and then, for the proportion of them varies in various activities, 
and this difference in proportion results in different values (and 
dangers), and therefore in different methods. It is one thing to 
direct or act in a deeply written play with a few actors, quite an- 
other to direct or act in a folk festival, and still another to write 
a play or lead children to create their own. One goes about each in 
ways fitted to its unique problems, and those unique problems 
are largely rooted in the proportion of group and dramatic aspects 
of the project. 

Words are such tricky things, I am afraid we shall have to take 
time to clarify what is in my mind when I use each of those. 
Underlying both of them, as I use them, is my way of thinking 
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about a personality—yours, your neighbor’s, anybody’s. We might 
recall your “zillion” (as a small boy said) conditionings, as you sit 
here, as a starter. They go back to your birth, if not to your grand- 
father’s and his grandfather’s before him, till the stars were young. 
They are a record, conscious or unconscious, of everything that 
ever happened to you. Bits of your childhood, forgotten but 
dynamic, snatching frantically at new experiences of this sort or 
that. Forgotten things from all your yesterdays. Remembered 
things, too. 

Now the advantage of thus being your whole past gathered up 
in one dynamic design, is that you become a relatively stable source 
of action and thought. Out of this total pattern, which is yourself, 
you interact with the world around you with fair consistency. You 
find out what you like, you run across things in yourself which 
feel like principles and ideals and thoughts, you let people know 
what to expect of you, and so find for yourself (if you are lucky) 
a niche where you feel at home and other people like to have you 
around. 

The disadvantage of it, on the other hand, the tragic danger in 
it, lies in this very stability. It turns into rigidity with fatal ease. 
Your pattern settles down. It takes comfort in ruts. It puts on 
blinders. It is very sure of itself and therefore very dull. For it is 
change that is the law of life. 

One fact about this pattern that is you becomes very significant 
to me when I try to understand the astonishing things I have seen 
dramatics do to people. It does not matter which of these aspects 
I examine, group or dramatic. It is always significant that these 
personality patterns are largely wrought through interactions be- 
tween people—by what people did to you, what you did to them, 
how it all made you feel, and therefore how it makes you act. 
The deeper the interaction goes, the more it seizes and shakes you 
out of your familiar design, the greater your growth. The larger 
and more varied the groups in which this happens, the more they 
will enrich your personality. 

An integrated group can be recognized as soon as you are in 
its presence. There is a certain “feel” to it which is easier to sense 
than to analyze. Yet we can put our fingers on certain outstanding 
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characteristics. Perhaps the most striking, on first view, is the 
warmth of it, the spirit of codperation, the harmony, the stretching 
of each personality to include in its vital interests what happens to 
the others. It is amazing what members of an integrated group 
will do for each other, what patience and understanding develop 
among them, as integration progresses. The last play I directed 
was as thrilling an example of this as I ever met. It was the final 
play of a three-year dramatic course. Each member of the class was 
tingling with the desire for one last try at a really tremendous role. 
The cast of twenty offered exactly a role for each of them. Of these 
twenty roles, four were what they called “big parts.” The rest were 
“bits.” The most exciting one of all was given, not to the person 
who could do it most easily, but to Mary, who had had fewest 
opportunities up to that time. The resentment of all the girls who 
felt they were the ones to do it, and of all the boys who felt their 
girl friends were, was shocking. The same was true of the other 
sizable parts. 

The cast came to the first rehearsal full of jealousies and an- 
tagonisms, sullen, indifferent, or openly hostile, if they had bits; 
defiant, or cowed if they had the coveted roles. To watch all this 
change into active joy in each other’s work and in the play as a 
unit, to see competition driven out by codperation, was a fresh 
revelation of the magic of an integrated group. On the opening 
night, Mary, the early object of the bitterest hostility, got a tre- 
mendous hand on her first exit and was passed into delighted 
embrace from actor to actor who had helped her win her power 
over the audience. John, who had five lines, contributed so much 
to the play that the audience burst into applause over the pleasure 
he gave it, and the delight in the wings was as great as in the first 
case. It was their play. They were for each other. It was heart- 
warming just to walk through the group. 

Another thing easily noticed about an integrated group is the 
heightened sensitivity of its members. They “get” things swiftly, 
intensely. They are highly sensitized plates, catching impressions 
from each other, from the play, from life, with a delicacy and vivid- 
ness far beyond the ordinary. 

Related to this sensitivity is the stepped-up energy which such 
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a group displays. Its members are intensely alive. Interaction 
among them is high-tension, creative. They can concentrate more 
completely and keep it up longer than is their wont. 

Along with all this goes a birth of new freedom in the members. 
They can forget themselves and so break through dead centers in 
their patterns. Things are released for expression which no one, 
not even the actor himself, knew were there. He is no longer the 
center of his own attention, and so no longer afraid. At the close 
of a recent rehearsal, Beatrice, starting on her second part, burst 
out: “All my life I’ve felt shut in, as if I were in a tank and the 
shutters kept closing in on me. . . .” (with terrific force of gesture 
and voice) ‘‘Beatrice! Beatrice! Beatrice! Beatrice! And I did every- 
thing in the world I could to try to push them open, to burst 
through, to get out. You know I’ve tried every way to get out of 
that tank, before—suicide, drinking too much—but they didn’t 
work. But this works. You find out those cheap and easy ways don’t 
work. You can’t jump out of it. You’ve got to grow out.” It is 
unusual for an actor to be so clearly conscious of what’s happening 
to him as Beatrice is. Usually they merely breathe easier, stand 
straighter, love their neighbors as themselves, and tell you that 
they’re having a “swell time.’ Perhaps it takes attempted suicide 
to teach one the meaning of what goes on inside himself. 

Even a little experience with an integrated group sets one asking 
how it happened. What did it? And it does not take a great deal of 
observation to discover certain uniformities in procedure where 
this warmth, this sensitivity, this stepped-up energy, this creative 
freedom, have appeared. I have never seen a group displaying 
these signs of integration to any great extent, for example, which 
did not have some common purpose which required the members 
to do things. Each member must have his share in originating and 
defining that purpose. Each member must. have his share in carry- 
ing it out. When that happens, the way is open for the emergence 
of these high-powered qualities. A group creating something 
actual, objective, also creates itself. 

Neither have I ever seen a group displaying the signs of inte- 
eration to any notable extent, without discovering that each 
member experienced some depth of interaction with every other 
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member. The depth and fullness of this interaction varies with 
the nature of the common purpose and the personalities making 
up the group. But as it varies, so, too, do the warmth, accompanying 
sensitivity, stepped-up energy, and freedom. I suspect that the 
extent and depth of interaction within the group can be taken as 
a measuring stick of the potency of the emerging group spirit. 
The need to sense the degree to which integration has taken place 
is an important point for a leader’s technique. To put strain on 
the qualities which mark an integrated group before they have 
gathered sufficient momentum invites catastrophe. An appeal for 
co6peration and support for poor Mary, before the will to codp- 
erate had come to life in the cast, would have been worse than 
useless. 

The reason for the importance of waiting for the right time in 
group procedures is not far to seek. What is happening is that 
the impact of the things to be done for the common purpose, and 
of the close association with others in this doing, is breaking the 
limits of personality patterns, upsetting all sorts of blocks, dead 
centers, stresses within them, opening the lids of all sorts of re- 
pressions from which hidden wishes, untried powers, lost memo- 
ries jump out like jack-in-the-boxes. All these locked-up elements 
of the personality pattern absorb enormous amounts of energy. 
Their breaking up releases that energy. It is available for miracles. 
Also, it is likely to go on a rampage. One of the most courteous 
boys I ever directed once picked up a girl whose part in the play 
was to heap ridicule on him and slammed her down as though 
she were a bag of meal. I found out he had been ridiculed in like 
circumstances by an older brother in adolescence. Yes, it is a live 
wire. 

In the light of all this the technique of developing an integrated 
group seems fairly simple in statement. Find a common purpose. 
See that everyone in the group helps create and define it. See that 
everyone in the group is continuously doing something to help 
accomplish it. See that interaction is started between each member 
of the group and all the others. Once started, it will grow of its 
own momentum—barring accidents. 

In practice, however, this simple-sounding technique is one of 
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infinite detail and a thousand minor crises. All that we can do 
now is to take a look at the contrasting lines along which dangers 
appear in the different forms of dramatic projects. The common 
purpose is at hand—the play, the festival, the stunt, what have 
you. It is at once apparent that the two aspects of interaction 
most important to the full value of group integration are difficult 
to combine in one situation. ‘The deeper—that is, the more shak- 
ing and reconstructing to personality patterns—the interaction is, 
the more potent it is in creating the qualities which give value to 
group experience. The more people included in this deep inter- 
action, the richer and more creative are its results. But depth of 
interaction between even two people is of slow birth. It takes time, 
for it means growth. 

In actual work the size of a group in which this depth and com- 
plexity of interaction can be induced varies with the personalities 
concerned and the experience and skill of the leader, but under 
happiest circumstances, it is still relatively small. I have often seen 
casts of twenty or so become an integrated group of the highest 
order. I have seen a group of fifty, with no lines at all, so swept 
into the unity of a scene that when an actor unexpectedly changed 
his business and dropped to his knees in reverence, everyone of 
the fifty followed, in perfect timing and rhythm, without a word 
from the director. As a rule, however, the more minor parts there 
are in a play, the less likely is such integration. It is because the 
minor parts are less fully characterized, and so make less impact 
on the crystallized pattern of the actor. They do not seize and 
shake his imagination as a larger one does. 

It is for this reason that one attempting to learn the techniques 
of integrating a dramatic group through depth interaction does 
best to begin with small casts, in plays of powerful situations and 
characters. A deeply conceived play, directed with group tech- 
niques, is incomparably the most useful dramatic form for devel- 
oping depth of interaction. And that means for enriching, 
reorienting, and energizing the personality pattern and freeing and 
socializing its powers. The possibilities in it are hardly glimpsed by 
most of us. They are therapeutic, social, esthetic. And these possi- 
bilities lie in the very nature of the dramatic process. It is a process 
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of concentrating on an imagined personality until it shakes one out 
of his own pattern, floods one with perceptions and emotion for- 
eign to his ordinary experience, takes over his body, dips him 
physically and spiritually, for a space of time, into the stream of 
human life outside his own skin. 

Once a director has grasped that this is what is to happen, and 
that it can happen only when the meaning of the play has been 
defined by the group and the means of carrying it out are created 
by it, he is on a clear path to an effective technique. The only 
obstacle inherent in the nature of what he is doing is the limitation 
of numbers. He can handle only so many on this deep level. ‘The 
handling of them takes so much time. 

Turn now to a festival, and the situation is just the opposite. 
It is incomparably the most useful dramatic form for widening 
the scope of the interaction. Large numbers are in the very nature 
of the project. It is the depth of interaction that slips through 
our hands. This difficulty arises not only from the smallness of 
the group in which it can be induced, though that is serious, but 
also from the very techniques of handling a large number, which 
are inimical to releasing creative forces in an individual. In the 
interest of efficiency, the creation and defining of the purpose and 
the ways of carrying it out are apt to be gathered in a few hands. 
In a crisis in a small dramatic group, if it were necessary to choose 
between momentary confusion and efficiency to gain depth and 
energy of interaction, one would unhesitatingly choose the first. 
The upheaval would quickly straighten out. In a crisis involving 
larger numbers, one could not make such a choice. Confusion 
would grow into chaos, and the whole project would fly off at 
loose ends. 

In spite of this, some procedures go further toward making the 
most of the dramatic aspects of large-group projects than others, 
and keep all the advantages of the numbers besides. It is possible, 
for example, for actors to participate in the creation, defining, and 
organization of the whole, in small groups. It is important that 
this participation should concern itself with the spirit and move- 
ment and organization of the whole, as well as with details which 
will bring that whole into being. 
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In a festival, the different folk dances are, to some extent, real 
dramatic experiences; that is, they carry in their patterns inter- 
actions from other times and places, and require the dancer to 
yield himself to them. The shocks of fitting his personality into 
the pattern of the dance are less searching than those of fitting it 
into that of another human being, as he must do in a play, but 
they are there. Just the other day I heard a young woman at a 
folk dance worrying at the leader, “I’d rather skip in this swing.” 
When he explained that this was an old folk pattern, she still 
hung on. “But I'd still rather skip, because skipping is American 
and it’s part of the lower classes of America.”” The leader did not 
correct her facts. All he did was to ask her to keep to the pattern. 
Perhaps when she has really experienced the grace and buoyancy of 
that dance, something will have happened in her. 

All I’ve been saying is merely an attempt to give meaning to a 
closing sentence. Leaders of dramatic groups in which interaction 
is deep, need to increase the numbers involved in it, while leaders 
of groups in which the numbers involved are large, need to deepen 
the interaction. If you think that sentence does not say anything, 


just please work out a complete account of the procedures it calls 
for. 


LEARNING TO KNOW THE CHILD THROUGH THE 
EVERYDAY CONTACTS OF THE CASE WORKER 


MARGARET W. GERARD 


T IS IN THE FIRST FEW YEARS of a child’s life that the 
pattern of his personality development is instituted. During 
this time attitudes toward the environment arise which may, as 
they become more fixed with the child’s increasing years, deter- 
mine his ability to adjust and be happy in the real world in which 
he must live, or cause constant conflict within himself or with his 
environment and consequent suffering if they are of neurotic or 
delinquent character. If the social worker can recognize early 
signs of maladjustment, she may be able to prevent the develop- 
ment of distorted behavior patterns and the consequent future 
maladjustment. In her everyday contacts with the family, direct 
observation of the infant can show her if he seems content, 
friendly, and responsive to the persons close to him and whom he 
meets, or if he cries easily, is fearful and shy, or has temper tan- 
trums. If the latter reactions represent the usual pattern, it is an 
indication that the infant does not have the security and satisfac- 
tions which should be his if he is to develop normally. It may be 
that the mother is indifferent to him or actually rejects him, or is 
only too busy to give him the attention he needs. At this point the 
social worker may be able to help the mother to understand the 
needs of her child and to work out a program in her handling 
of him such that he experiences adequate affection and gentle but 
consistent discipline. 

Parents frequently feel that attention and affection may spoil 
the child or attach him too closely to one person. But lack of them 
is much more devastating to a child and may retard or inhibit the 
love for and interest in other persons than himself. A good exam- 
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ple of this is the case of a little girl brought to me at the age of 
three because she was completely withdrawn from the persons of 
her environment. When not sleeping or eating she spent her time 
in a small chair rocking, cuddling and mumbling to a doll. She 
treated her parents as though they were inert objects like a chair 
or table. Her developmental history indicated normal growth in 
sitting, walking, and so forth, although she had been diagnosed 
by one physician as markedly feeble-minded, and by another as 
psychotic. Discussion of training methods with the mother, how- 
ever, revealed that she had never been handled more than neces- 
sary for diaper change or feeding, never fondled, and had been left 
alone consistently except when necessary duties were to be per- 
formed. This treatment was not due to the mother’s lack of affec- 
tion but was the result of the teaching of a psychologist who advo- 
cated it to avoid spoiling and emotional fixation. ‘Treatment 
consisted merely in giving the mother permission to be normally 
affectionate and demonstrative, urging her to be with her daughter 
during waking periods, talking, joking, and reading to her. Within 
a month she was a normally friendly, outgoing little girl, although 
for the first week she displayed confusion and surprise at her new 
treatment. 

At the same time, observation of the mother when she is with 
her child, and hearing her conversation as she talks to him, offers 
the worker valuable information concerning her methods of han- 
dling him and her parental attitude. If she shows overt rejection, 
ambivalence, or oversolicitude, one may know that her treatment 
of him will be such as to develop anxiety, perhaps even to the 
point of phobias. And for the sake of the child, it may be perti- 
nent to institute treatment of the mother to aid her to resolve her 
unhealthy attitudes and to develop wholesome responses to her 
child which can be conducive to a more adequate character 
change in him. | 

As the infant passes into childhood and adolescence, he becomes 
less spontaneous in the expression of his feelings, and more pro- 
tective of them in the presence of a stranger, and thus it becomes 
more difficult to learn from him by observation until one has 
gained his confidence and has been truly accepted into his friend- 
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ship. To gain such acceptance it may be necessary for the social 
worker to spend considerable time with him. But time alone will 
not solve the problem. One must meet him on his own level, 
speak his language, be cognizant of the interests of his age and be 
informed about them, and be able to play with him and enter 
into his fantasy with him. This capacity is often a result of an 
intuitive reaction which some persons possess, which is difficult 
for some to learn, and which is impossible for others. However, 
I have found in the supervision of social workers in the treatment 
of children with behavior problems that many who show no skill 
at the outset develop skill as they lose the awkwardness of self- 
consciousness and realize that the child is a human being like 
themselves. 

During these intimate contacts with him, what should the so- 
cial worker look for to help her determine if he possesses a 
healthy or unhealthy adjustment for his age, and, if unhealthy, 
what elements in his personality pattern are at fault and need 
changing? There are, of course, innumerable subtle indications 
which I might discuss, but it is perhaps more practical to deal 
with the more overt signs which a social worker may recognize in 
her everyday contacts with the child, after she has established a 
confidential rapport with him. One of the most easily recognized 
traits is that of an exaggerated hostile orientation. He may exhibit 
this frankly, by frequent, uninhibited attacks upon those in his 
environment, even upon the person of the worker, or by destruc- 
tive play and pleasure in destroying objects, or, more subtly, by 
constant criticism and depreciation of things and persons, per- 
haps of members of his family, his playmates, or of the worker. 
Sometimes this attitude is shown in his verbal fantasy creations as 
displayed by the little boy of four, referred to me because of cruel 
behavior toward other children, who told me: “When I came here 
I saw an automobile accident and all the people were killed, and 
mother was there, and father was there, and Barbara was there, 
and when I got here I took a gun and I shot you, and the house 
blew up and I went home and I blew up the whole world, and 
then I saw a dog and I shot the dog and I really did all that and 
then some more too.”” Equally easy to recognize is the opposite 
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condition in which the child displays practically no aggressive ex- 
pressions. This is the picture of the very good child, obedient, 
quiet, and undemonstrative, who tends to watch always for dis- 
approbation, and for approbation before he dares talk or act. This 
type of child may often be the favorite of parents or teachers, be- 
cause he offers no problem at home or in the classroom and his 
immediate obedience gives great satisfaction, but the intensity of 
the repression of his impulses presages a future character inhibited 
in action, fearful, and unsuccessful, with a feeling of inadequacy 
and perhaps depression within himself. 

Besides these two extremes of attitudes, one may discern cer- 
tain indications of dissatisfactions in the child which arise equally 
from the relationship with the parents and from their methods of 
handling him. He may show in various ways an expectation of 
being rejected and at the same time a need of acceptance and af- 
fectionate interest which may lead in later life to a pessimistic 
defeatist attitude toward people and activities, creating unnec- 
essary failure. This may be expressed by discrediting the worker’s 
interest in him, by assurances that children do not like him, that 
his parents prefer his siblings, and so on. Or the reverse may indi- 
cate the same attitude, i.e., an exaggerated bragging of how much 
he is loved at home, or how popular he is; a “whistling in the 
dark” as it were. Then, besides this fear of rejection, the worker 
may see evidence, in watching and talking with the child, of more 
specific fears, such as night terrors with fear of attack in the dark, 
inordinate fear of specific animals, or of specific situations such 
as high places, open spaces, enclosed rooms, and so forth, which 
may be sufficiently intense to circumscribe his environmental ac- 
tivities. 

And, finally, confidences of his curiosity and anxiety concern- 
ing sexual subjects may be offered to the worker when the child 
feels an ease of rapport. Since this subject is unfortunately so 
badly mishandled in the average family, the child’s curiosity may 
be either never satisfied, or untrue theories are offered to him, or 
he may be overstimulated’ by actual experiences in his home or 
among companions, and as a result he presents problems in his 
adjustment to one of the major functions in life. 
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With these cursory suggestions of some of the situations with 
which the social worker may be confronted in her everyday con- 
tacts, it seems to me pertinent to discuss the more important ways 
in which she may be of value to the child as an aid in the solutions 
of some of his personality problems. I have already mentioned 
advice to the parent concerning the affection and training needs 
of a small child. But, also, the parents often can be helped in un- 
derstanding what the older child needs for the fullest adequate 
development of his personality. Parents often depreciate the value 
of recreation and play, and emphasize the importance of work, 
school work or home work, to such an extent that the child is de- 
prived of the valuable experiences in character building which 
recreation offers, particularly in the training to obey the rules 
of a game and the demands of sportsmanship which are of great 
value in future social adjustment. At the same time he is pushed 
to achieve in school, often beyond his capacity, to such an extent 
that he loses confidence in his own ability. The social worker can 
aid the parents to view the child’s activities with a more balanced 
eye, so that play is valued with school achievement and praise and 
encouragement given for actual achievement, which is a greater 
spur to him than impossible demands. 

Such an exaggerated parental attitude was experienced by six- 
year-old Tommy who was brought to me by his mother because 
his first day at school had been a catastrophe. He had shown evi- 
dence of acute fear before leaving home, which increased as he 
approached the school house and which broke out into terror 
when he was placed in a seat. Suddenly he dashed out of the room, 
out of the school, and was caught, desperately running home, a 
few minutes later. He refused violently to return, kicked and 
scratched and screamed until promised that he need not go back 
the next day. My first hour with Tommy disclosed a child with 
complete lack of confidence in his capacity for achievement even 
in simple play, as building with blocks. In making a house he 
would start to place a block in position, look at me, say, “You do 
it. I can’t do it right.” Conversation with the parents disclosed 
an exaggerated wish for achievement and academic success. From 
birth his training had been directed toward this end. Toys sup- 
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plied were educational toys, but always two to three years beyond 
Tommy’s capacity. Both parents had directed him in the play, 
and corrected him so that he might do everything well, to such 
an extent that he expected all his spontaneous attempts to be fail- 
ures. And, most astonishing of all, he had been denied the whole- 
some enjoyment of nursery rhymes and fantastic children’s stories. 
Instead, only educational books were read to him, and if he asked 
simple questions such as, ““Why does an automobile go?’’, the par- 
ents read to him about automobiles from the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. In an attempt to make him eager to go to school they 
would say during such readings, “School will be like this, only 
you can have more of it.” It is easy to see why such a child ap- 
proached his first day at school with such trepidation, and also 
how the deprivation of normal play activities and the ambitious 
pushing of this child made him feel a completely inadequate 
being. 

Again, there may be a discrepancy between the European atti- 
tudes of immigrant parents and American standards of behavior, 
such that the child, living in an American environment, is ex- 
pected to behave in the European manner. Aid in understanding 
these differences and assurance of the harmlessness of American 
ways may eliminate in the child a feeling of deprivation and os- 
tracism which the old attitudes created, as was the case of an Ar- 
menian girl who in adolescence began to be antagonistic at home, 
careless about her person and work, and to have moody spells. 
Her father’s European attitude toward girls denied her any con- 
tact with boys. When her friends were happy in their dates, she 
was compelled to stay at home and was even punished for speaking 
to a boy on her way to school. Only as an Armenian social worker 
was able to change the father’s attitude, so that he allowed his 
daughter normal adolescent pleasures, did she become again her 
old happy, agreeable self. 

If the parents are flexible, innumerable other attitudes may be 
changed to‘the advantage of the child, by the worker’s talking out 
with them, in detail, the importance of changed relations to the 
boy or girl. But, in the majority of instances, the parents are in- 
flexible, wishing to shift responsibility for the problem, and if a 
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more wholesome condition is to be achieved, the worker may have 
to aid the child directly by her own contact with him. Often by 
giving the security of a friendship based on acceptance of him as a 
person with good qualities and some human faults, can tensions 
be relieved, by the development of a feeling that there is some- 
one who does not reject him, and who will help him rather than 
criticize him. However, a warning must be offered here, for in cer- 
tain types of cases, this accepting attitude may be interpreted by 
the child as permission for unacceptable behavior and, as a re- 
sult, the child becomes more disturbed than previously. This sit- 
uation is apt to occur in dealing with the “impulse-ridden child” 
who, either because he has never been trained or because of 
persistent rejection by his parents, lacks an incentive to please a 
parent he loves and has never learned to inhibit his impulses or 
express them in socially accepted ways, by substitution or sublima- 
tion. 

For instance, Dave, an aggressive, uninhibited boy of ten who 
had been consistently rejected and cruelly treated by his parents, 
was taken under supervision by a social worker. Rightly, she be- 
lieved that he needed affection and acceptance, and gave them to 
him lavishly. As a result he became very demanding of her time 
and cruelly abusive if any slight wish was denied. Previously he 
had been controlled to some extent by fear. Now that fear was 
removed he was completely uninhibited. Such children need, be- 
sides acceptance and friendship, consistent guidance in inhibit- 
ing their behavior. The affection for and idealization of the 
worker will offer the incentive to change and accept more social 
standards of conduct directed by her. Dave, under the direction 
and kindly supervision of another worker, a man, has become a 
socially adjusted adolescent whose only remaining symptom is 
truancy from school. And with a longer period of handling, this 
remnant of unsocial impulsiveness should be removed. It was ad- 
visable to change the worker, because of Dave's already estab- 
lished habit of reaction to the first worker, and a man was chosen 
to give the boy a standard of masculine behavior which he could 
use for a model of his own growing masculinity. Such a guiding 
attitude may be tremendously useful in the treatment of very ag- 
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gressive children, and certain types of delinquents, but the worker 
must not be easily discouraged, and must be content with small 
gains, for it is a slow, uphill progress. The ultimate results, how- 
ever, are often worth the discouragements along the way. It is a 
true satisfaction to find that one’s efforts have created a happy, 
social, tractable child out of a discontented, restless, incorrigible 
youngster. 

For the opposite type, the inhibited, fearful child, the worker 
may equally be an asset in her relationship with him. By giving 
permission for more freedom of feeling and action, he may, 
through his trust in her standards, blossom into a responsive, out- 
going child. Difficulties in working with such a child lie in the 
fact that, as he begins to be freer, his expression may be some- 
what too impulsive for acceptance by the parents who have been 
responsible for his inhibited development, or even for acceptance 
among his companions. Aid must be given to him, to express his 
new-won freedom in acceptable ways, and at the same time, the 
parents should be educated to accept the changed behavior. Mary 
is an example of such a case. She was referred to the psychiatric 
clinic because of a suicidal attempt. She was found to be an at- 
tractive girl of fifteen, very shy, discouraged, failing in school, 
although of superior intelligence, and without friends. She was 
the only child of very strict parents who disapproved of Mary’s 
interest in reading, her only recreation, and believed that when 
she was not at school she should be doing housework at home, 
and this belief was put into rigid practice. The social worker 
who undertook treatment of the case under psychiatric supervi- 
sion made a friend of her, gradually gained the parents’ accept- 
ance of recreation for her. She taught her how to play, roller 
skating with her, bicycling, and playing games. In quiet inter- 
views as they knitted together, Mary gradually opened up, dis- 
cussed her longings and ambitions, and, of prime importance, 
learned how to chat and gossip with another human being. She 
is now a happy, outgoing girl with many friends and activities 
and is a leader in her school group. 

This case shows not only a gain accomplished by loosening the 
girl’s inhibitions to such an extent that she was able to enjoy ac- 
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tivities in life but also the social gain achieved by learning tech- 
niques of social intercourse. Often children, particularly adoles- 
cents, feel awkward and shy with others, and can make use of 
specific advice as to what to do in specific circumstances. Stand- 
ards of behavior which they can apply to everyday contacts give 
them confidence, and then success gives them further assurance. 
It is, perhaps, similar to the security a social climber has from 
her book on etiquette, but nevertheless its value lies in helping 
the child feel that he is an accepted member of his group, which 
is an essential step forward in making him a happy productive 
adult in society. 

The worker also has many other very practical uses, one of 
which lies in being an intermediary between the child and the 
community. Frequently, organized recreation groups are indi- 
cated when he has no adequate playmates, or has not yet learned 
to adjust to the informality of accidental groups. Arrangements 
can be made for joining groups, as the Scouts, the “Y,” park rec- 
reational centers, etc. Sometimes such a child may need special 
encouragement and interest from the group leader, and the child’s 
worker may interpret the needs and gain the leader’s codperation 
in carrying through an adequate program. In the same way, a 
vacation from the family may be important, and social experiences 
such as are offered by a camp or a summer farm may be helpful 
for his development, if the worker is in a position to arrange such 
placements for him. 

School is an important part of any child’s life, and many prob- 
lems may develop as a result of misplacement in school, of un- 
sympathetic attitudes of a teacher toward certain problems of 
the child, or perhaps a bad reputation previously acquired. It is 
often necessary to arrange for mental tests to determine correct 
placement and then carry out the manipulations to change the 
grade to the proper one or change the school if necessary. Or per- 
haps school difficulties are the result of inadequate teaching in a 
special subject, and with adequate tutoring, school achievement 
may be made possible. With success, the child’s whole attitude 
toward school may be changed from a negative, discouraged one 
to a positive contentment in the situation. Tutoring may be ob- 
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tained by an arrangement with a schoolteacher, or often it may be 
desirable for the worker to tutor the child. Such an arrangement 
may add to the good relationship with the child if the tutoring is 
effective and carried out with a skill which makes it pleasant. 

I have discussed a few of the important ways in which a social 
worker may learn of the problems of a child in her everyday 
contacts with him, and some of the ways in which she may be of 
use to him. There are, of course, many other possibilities which 
I have not touched which are dependent upon her special skills 
and the completeness of her training, but I have attempted only 
to cover the situation with which the social worker without spe- 
cial training, such as in psychiatry, may be expected to handle 
adequately. It is important for her to discriminate between the 
activities in relation to the child which she may enter with safety, 
and those which need specialized training and supervision by a 
psychiatrist. In some instances, if she attempts to delve deeply 
into the conflicts of a child without the training and long experi- 
ence necessary to deal with these exposed emotional conflicts, 
she may find that she has made the adjustment of the child worse 
than better, and thus be responsible for a real injury to him. 

For example, such a situation arose in play therapy with a boy 
of nine who had been stealing. It was evident from the informa- 
tion he offered that his stealing was the result of a hatred for an 
older brother who was obviously more loved by the mother. The 
child’s conscious attitude toward the brother was one of idealiza- 
tion. The worker interpreted his antagonisms toward the brother, 
and the conscious recognition of his hate aroused his guilt to such 
an extent that he developed suicidal thoughts and one day was 
found trying to cut his throat with a knife, fortunately dull. Be- 
cause of future adequate handling of the case through psychiatric 
supervision the child became well. I offer this case as an example 
of the fact that delving into emotional conflicts too early and 
without sufficient understanding of the child’s personality may 
have tragic consequences. If, however, the worker remains within 
her own realm of training, she can offer the child immeasurable 
aid toward the development of a happy and successful member 
of society. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JUVENILE COURT 
AS A CASE-WORK AGENCY 
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EFORE THE SUBJECT of the future of the juvenile court 
as a case-work agency is taken up, two points should be made 
clear. 

First, there is no single mold or pattern in which all juvenile 
courts are cast. In the United States there are almost three thou- 
sand juvenile courts—in so far as legislation creates a court—no 
two of which are exactly alike. In fact, juvenile courts in this 
country represent all stages of development. Nor is any one court 
representative of a single stage; instead, many a court is the em- 
bodiment of several stages of development. 

Second, an agency may use case-work skills without doing case 
work. Therefore it is not questioned whether the juvenile court 
shall use a socialized or case-work approach; that is granted. 
Rather, it is questioned whether the court shall undertake more 
or less prolonged treatment by means of case-work techniques. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the steps by which the 
juvenile court arrived at its present status. You are all familiar 
with its history. When the newly established juvenile court sought 
to carry out its objective of saving rather than punishing the child, 
it found that merely a separate court for children was not suffi- 
cient. Court procedures had to be revamped and modified, and 
treatment services developed within the court administration or 
in close relation to it. 

As Frederick A. Moran pointed out when he talked before a 
joint meeting of the National Conference of Social Work and the 
National Probation Association in 1930,! before the juvenile court 
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had proceeded very far in orienting itself in the task of dealing 
constructively with problems of delinquency, dependency, and 
neglect, it was given additional responsibilities. The early part of 
this century saw the enactment of protective measures for chil- 
dren, including the care of dependent children in their own 
homes at public expense. Because the juvenile court had devel- 
oped certain social services as part of its organization, it rather 
naturally fell heir not only to these administrative functions but 
also to others. 

Thus the court became, in the thought of many, the agency to 
which all unadjusted children or children needing care should be 
taken and the agency which should be directly responsible for the 
care and treatment of these children. In general, the court has 
certainly not resisted the tendency toward overloading it with 
these duties. In some instances, the court itself actually sought 
additional duties. Frequently it has taken the point of view that 
as a public agency it could not refuse to accept any case which, 
by any stretch of the imagination, might be considered within its 
jurisdiction. We find it accepting the conduct problems of very 
young children. We find it making adjustments in many cases 
in which no official action is required, and in some instances deal- 
ing with unofficial cases which are only indirectly related to child 
welfare. We find the court performing police functions such as 
dealing with neighborhood quarrels, keeping order, and enforcing 
ordinances when children are involved. We find the court devel- 
oping its own instruments for treatment, including the placing of 
children in foster homes. And, as if all this were not enough, we 
find the court, because the community expects it, attempting to 
assume the task of leadership for the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency and for even broader aspects of child 
welfare. 

It is scarcely necessary to analyze what has been the result of 
this Topsy-like growth. As Judge Eastman pointed out to a 
regional conference of the, Child Welfare League of America in 
1935, ONce certain services were begun as part of the court work 
they were continued as a matter of course and gathered strength 
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through precedent,” although the original reason for their initia- 
tion, namely the absence in the community of other agencies per- 
forming these services, often no longer existed. The court fre- 
quently came to consider itself and to be considered a social 
agency rather than a socialized court, although, strangely enough, 
it often held itself apart from the social agencies of the commu- 
nity, and its probation officers spoke of themselves as a group sepa- 
rate and distinct from other social workers. 

Although the juvenile court now suffers from lack of adequately 
trained personnel, from heavy case loads, and from the too highly 
pitched hopes of its friends, certain movements may be observed 
which promise partial solution of some of these problems. In a 
number of states, a state agency has a supervisory or advisory 
relationship to juvenile courts and probation officers. The efforts 
of these agencies are directed toward securing the appointment of 
personnel on a merit basis and toward raising standards of prac- 
tice in social investigations and probation supervision. Some 
courts are trying to limit their intake by discouraging the filing of 
complaints for trivial incidents; by recognizing that cases of de- 
pendency and neglect need not be brought into court unless 
problems of custody or willful neglect are involved; and by refer- 
ring, at the point of application, cases in which the need is for 
the service of an agency other than the court. 

The growth of juvenile-aid or crime-prevention bureaus within 
police departments is evidence of recognition by the police of 
their responsibility in the field of delinquency; responsibility for 
using a socialized approach to individuals in the performance of 
police duties and for being constantly alert to and enforcing laws 
and regulations relating to community conditions likely to be 
productive of delinquency. 

Growing public interest in problems of delinquency and in- 
creased understanding of the relation of environmental factors to 
delinquency have stimulated efforts to throw an increasing amount 
of responsibility for the prevention of delinquency away from the 
court and back upon the community. Responsibility for leader- 
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ship in this respect has been assumed in a number of communities 
by organizations combining lay and professional representation, 
such as councils of social agencies and coérdinating councils. 

Although these trends promise relief from lack of adequately 
equipped personnel, from overloading, and from the false expec- 
tancy of what the court should be able to accomplish, there yet 
remain definite limitations upon the functioning of the juvenile 
court as a case-work agency. Unquestionably, reason exists for the 
point of view which holds that although some courts have done 
case work and some courts have done case work with some chil- 
dren, the juvenile court, as it exists in most communities, has 
never been and is not now a case-work agency. Fundamental is 
the fact that no matter how socialized may be its procedure, how 
socially minded its judge, or how well trained its probation staff, 
the juvenile court still remains a court. Because it is a court cer- 
tain concepts and attitudes with regard to it are held by the com- 
munity, the child, and the court staff that hamper the smooth 
functioning of case-work processes. 

The community, in no small degree, closely associates in its 
thinking the juvenile court with its concept of other courts, the 
criminal law, and punishment. This attitude may find expres- 
sion in either of two ways. The community may look to the court 
to protect it from the child. It may exert pressure upon the court 
to act quickly and decisively to bring about compliance and con- 
formity to what the community regards as socially acceptable be- 
havior. It sees the delinquent child as quite different from other 
children and believes him likely to continue so, and thereby 
handicaps the court in its effort at treatment. On the other hand, 
the community may hold that any contact with the court stigma- 
tizes the child. It may, therefore, refrain from seeking court ac- 
tion until the situation has become such that there is little which 
the court or any agency can do. 

To a much greater degree than in the case of the client of an 
administrative agency, either private or public, the child coming 
to the juvenile court does not come voluntarily. This in itself 
makes him suspicious of and resistant to treatment. He is likely 
also to have a feeling of guilt and an expectation of punishment 
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which are often reinforced by earlier contacts with the police, 
who may have threatened to send him to court if he is caught 
again. Not infrequently the court itself may threaten him with 
commitment to a training school. The difficulty of arriving at a 
therapeutic relationship under such circumstances is obvious. 

The judge and his staff are not free from the handicaps of the 
atmosphere of authority and may fall victims to it. Few juvenile- 
court judges give their entire time to that court. Many of them 
give the greater portion of their time to adult offenders. ‘They 
must, therefore, constantly make the adjustment from the point 
of view of the criminal court to that of the juvenile court. The 
judge must guard against the effect that the possession of broad 
powers, such as are given the juvenile court, is likely to have on 
any human being no matter how well balanced he may be. The 
probation officer, because he has the authority of the court behind 
him, must resist the temptation to take the easier road and try to 
achieve by compulsion what the nonauthoritarian agency must 
achieve by case-work methods. Someone has described probation 
as case work with the punch of the law behind it. Unfortunately 
there have been times when the punch rather than the case work 
has predominated. 

The fact that the juvenile court is a court results in certain 
structural and functional difficulties. The head of the juvenile 
court is rarely a person trained in social work. Ordinarily he has 
received his professional training in the field of law. If the court 
is primarily a judicial agency this arrangement is sound. If the 
court is primarily a case-work agency then it is not sound. In 
the latter contingency the work of those presumably expert in the 
case-work field is directed by an individual who is expert in 
another field. It might be argued that the head of a large agency 
needs to be primarily an administrator who knows how to use the 
services of experts rather than to be an expert in the field of the 
agency. However, the position of the judge in the court and his 
relation to the probation staff are unique in the social-work field. 
The judge of the juvenile court must give so much of his time to 
dealing directly with individual cases that often he has little time 
left for consideration of broad administrative policies. Further- 
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more, because both he and his staff deal with individual cases, they 
may at times be in conflict as to procedure. This is in striking 
contrast to the situation in an administrative agency, in which the 
head gives the major part of his time to the formulation and direc- 
tion of programs and policies, leaving the handling of individual 
cases to his staff. This division of responsibility tends to promote 
harmony in procedure. 

Because it is a court, the juvenile court has certain functions 
entirely apart from case-work functions and a structure quite dif- 
ferent from that of a nonjudicial agency. The court may use a 
socialized procedure, but because it is the offspring of the legal 
system this procedure is nevertheless a judicial one operating 
along legalistic lines. The handling of each official case in the 
juvenile court follows more or less a fixed routine—a petition is 
filed, an investigation made, decision reached as to the need for 
detention, witnesses summoned, a hearing held, and an order 
made. The probation or case work done is done under the direc- 
tion of and within the framework of the law. 

Several well-known persons have voiced their recognition of 
the limitations upon the development of the juvenile court as a 
case-work agency and also their belief that, instead of continuing 
to broaden its function, it should concentrate on a definite and 
fairly limited field. They have argued that the court should limit 
its intake to children in whose cases a real issue arises; that the 
judicial and case-work functions of the court should be separated; 
and that the expansion of treatment services within the court ad- 
ministration should be opposed, and their development, speciali- 
zation, and codrdination in the educational and public-welfare 
system should be encouraged. For example, in her recently pub- 
lished book, The Child and the State, Miss Grace Abbott said, 


It seems a safe conclusion to make on the basis of experience in the 
United States, that we should not continue to ask a judge to decide 
what should be done for children requiring not legal but psychiatric 
and social treatment. When compulsory commitment or removal from 
the home is necessary, under our traditions, a court instead of an ad- 
ministrative agency must decide the question. In this connection, how- 
ever, it may be noted that in the Scandinavian countries, where juve- 
nile courts have not been created, official child-welfare committees have 
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for some years decided even such questions as removal from parental 
custody and commitment to institutions.® 

Dr. Thomas Eliot, in his address before the National Proba- 
tion Association in 1937, said, ‘I do believe that the mixture of 
true judicial functions with case-work functions in the same 
agency is one source of confusion and lack of coérdination, and 
that it is in danger of being perpetuated when it might be re- 
duced.”* He distinguished sharply between judicial functions and 
case-work functions of the juvenile court, taking the point of view 
(1) that functionally case-work services and treatment processes 
inside and outside the court administration have more in com- 
mon than have the judicial services of the court and its case-work 
offices; (2) that social efficiency is promoted and motivation and 
attitudes are clarified when incongruous functions are not per- 
formed by a single agency; and (3) that essentially judicial func- 
tions are incongruous with functions of child care and treatment. 

I find myself in complete agreement with the philosophy that 
the ultimate objective should be the separation of the judicial 
and case-work functions of the juvenile court, with the court re- 
taining responsibility for the former and an administrative social 
agency assuming responsibility for the latter. Under such a divi- 
sion of functions the cases of some children would be routed di- 
rectly to social agencies, there being no need for judicial decision; 
the cases of others would be taken to court for judicial action and 
then transferred to social agencies for treatment. What, then, is 
the nature of the job to be assumed by the case-work agencies, 
and what are the practical possibilities of their assuming it at 
present or in the near future? 

In the years that have passed since the first juvenile court was 
established, the concept of what constitutes case work for delin- 
quent, dependent, and neglected children has undergone much 
change. Study of the problems presented by these children and 

3Grace Abbott, The Child and the State, Vol. Il, The Dependent and the De- 
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their families has shown the interrelationship of delinquency, de- 
pendency, and neglect, not only with one another, but with the 
still larger problems of unadjusted family life, broken homes, and 
economic and political conditions. The delinquent, dependent, or 
neglected child cannot be dealt with as an independent, isolated 
bit of humanity. The seeds of his misconduct, social maladjust- 
ment, or neglect were sown in the inadequacies and insecurities 
of his family life and nurtured by the deficiencies of the com- 
munity’s provision for health, educational, recreational, and so- 
cial services. 

The needs of this child can be met only as we develop com- 
prehensive programs which take into account the needs of all 
children; only as we organize services for family and child wel- 
fare which include material assistance to families, health services, 
social services, and provision for the child handicapped mentally 
or physically; and only as we bring these services into closer rela- 
tionship with one another and with the other agencies in the com- 
munity for the education, recreation, guidance, and general wel- 
fare of children. It is not enough that these services be available 
to the child who has already become delinquent, dependent, or 
neglected; they must be available and utilized for the child who 
is in danger of becoming so, long before the stage is reached at 
which court action is needed. 

Since the establishment of the juvenile court there have come 
into existence many treatment services, both public and private. 
Among these are medical, psychological, and psychiatric care, at- 
tendance and visiting-teacher service, group work, special classes 
and schools, foster-home placement, special institutions for chil- 
dren presenting conduct problems. These services can be utilized 
for many cases of pre-delinquency, for cases now being handled 
by the juvenile court without the exercise of its judicial functions, 
and for the treatment aspects of many of the cases that come to 
the court for judicial decision. 

The most significant development, however, which indicates 
the possibility and probability of relieving the juvenile court of 
its case-work functions is the organization of local public admin- 
istrative units for child care in which are being coérdinated vari- 
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ous social services for children. For a number of years several 
states have had provision for such units, which are generally 
called public-welfare or child-welfare departments. Through the 
provisions of the Social Security Act for child-welfare services in 
rural areas, existing units have been strengthened or new ones 
established in these and additional states. By means of this type 
of organization it has been possible to bring together various 
kinds of specialized services and to employ well-qualified person- 
nel to administer them. 

In rural areas the activities of these departments have generally 
included case work for children in danger of becoming delinquent 
and children coming to the attention of the court, as part of an 
organized child-welfare program, and the performance of admin- 
istrative functions relating to the care and support of delinquent, 
dependent, and neglected children by local officials. 

Recently I visited rural counties in several western states where 
I had an opportunity to observe some fine working relationships 
between juvenile courts and county departments of child welfare. 
These juvenile courts, many of which are entirely without social- 
work staff, are welcoming the services of children’s workers. They 
ask for assistance in making adequate investigations, in planning 
constructive work with families before they are broken, and in car- 
ing for children in their own communities without commitment 
to correctional schools. In some counties all case-work services 
for the court are performed by the children’s worker from the 
county department. 

In urban areas the organization of public child-caring depart- 
ments with broad and integrated services has proceeded more 
slowly than in rural areas. The desirability of setting up such de- 
partments, however, is being increasingly recognized, and several 
large urban centers have established them or are taking steps 
toward that end. Such departments will make available to the 
court facilities for the exercise of administrative social-work func- 
tions preceding or attendant upon the exercise of legal functions. 

The tendency apparent in the legislation of the past few years 
is to empower these departments to accept for care, without court 
action, children whose primary need is for case-work services and 
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support from public funds and about whose custody there is no 
controversy. In addition, the language of the acts creating these 
departments with respect to their responsibility toward neglected 
children is usually so general that socially minded interpretation 
and administration will make it possible for the departments to 
perform protective services: services which, in the absence of other 
public agencies to investigate the complaints, do the necessary 
family rehabilitation, or plan for the care of the child the court 
has had to assume. Increasingly, as children need no longer be 
brought to court in order to get specialized service, one finds par- 
ents, other individuals, schools, and even police officers referring 
the problems of children to these departments. Most encouraging 
is the fact that they are tending to refer them at an earlier stage 
than would be likely if they had to take them to court for official 
action. 

All this indicates that it is quite possible to look forward to 
transferring the treatment or case-work functions now handled 
by the juvenile court to administrative agencies. The change will 
probably come slowly in some areas, very rapidly in others. In 
large cities the juvenile courts will probably continue to function 
for some time to come as they have in the past. The very com- 
plexity and multiplicity of the social-work organization in these 
cities will compel change to be slow-going. In some cities the ad- 
ministrative agencies may be reluctant to accept this new responsi- 
bility and to develop their programs accordingly. In areas in 
which public and child-welfare services have hitherto been almost 
entirely lacking, their development will inevitably mold and mod- 
ify the juvenile-court structure. It is well enough that the change 
should be of an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary nature. 
It is important, however, that we keep in mind the ultimate goal 
so that as we strengthen existing services and develop new ones 
we assist rather than oppose the evolutionary process. 

Finally, the juvenile court will take its rightful place in the 
community, not as the central agency around which is built the 
whole child-welfare program, but as only one agency in the whole 
field of social organization. The court will nevertheless be an im- 
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portant agency with a place that only it can occupy and a function 
that only it can perform. 

Even though the availability of treatment services in admin- 
istrative agencies will make it possible for the juvenile court of 
the future to divest itself of case-work functions and to specialize 
in the judicial field, it will continue to have a close relation to the 
case-work field. Although not undertaking case-work treatment, 
it will need to proceed on case-work principles and to use case- 
work skills. It will need social workers on its staff to make investi- 
gations of the type that are truly diagnostic. It will need to be 
familiar with the resources of the community, for while it will not 
administer services it will have the responsibility for selecting 
and utilizing services. It will, on occasion, be used as a tool in 
treatment since, as Judge Smyth so well illustrated in his discus- 
sion of “The Family in Court” before the National Probation 
Association last year,® exercise of the control and authority of the 
court may be a step in the case-work process. But, primarily, the 
court will be an agency for determining issues, for settling con- 
troversies, for deciding need for treatment and the agencies best 
able to meet that need. Judicial functions will be clarified, 
strengthened, and rendered more effective. Relieved of extraneous 
duties, the juvenile court will have a field in which it can and 
should be expert—and this is no mean task. 


5 George W. Smyth, “The Family in Court,” Yearbook of the National Probation 
Association (New York City, 1938), pp. 53-65. 


NEW CONCEPTS AND OLD PEOPLE 


ELIZABETH H. DEXTER 


ITHIN RECENT YEARS radical changes have combined 
W.. give old age a new significance in our society. Develop- 
ments in the field of medicine are extending adult life for an in- 
creasing proportion of the population. We are told that in the 
near future society will be made up predominantly of old people. 
Industrial old age is occurring ever earlier, adding to the number 
of the superannuated. That we have a vigorous, articulate group 
which presses upon society its claims for status and support is evi- 
denced by the strength of the old-age movement. Already, govern- 
ment has recognized its responsibility by public provision for old- 
age assistance and old-age benefits. These changes have been too 
recent and too rapid for us to know how profoundly they may 
affect our culture. It is obvious, however, that our social problems 
in the future will be increasingly related to the needs of the aged. 

Modern case work has largely evolved from work with children, 
with adolescents, and family groups. In our case-work laboratory 
experimentation with old people is conspicuously lacking. Yet the 
aged are people with fears and longings and as such certainly fall 
within the case-work arena. Why, then, do we seem to regard them 
as a group apart? Why have we not used for their benefit methods 
that have proved helpful to other age groups? I suspect the ex- 
planation of our indifference is to be found in the case worker’s 
attitude toward work with old people and toward old age. 

Perhaps we may regard old age as a twilight, where the light is 
too dim to allow for useful service. The sorrows, misfortunes, and 
mistakes of a lifetime are piled too high to be relieved. The future 
is limited, not only by opportunity, but by time. Hence, a sense 
of futility may mark our approach. Perhaps we see old age as a 
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period of physical and mental disintegration that betrays the per- 
sonality and dignity of the individual and leaves him in a state 
of childish helplessness which we can pity but not respect. Or per- 
haps, unconsciously, we fear the old person because he arouses 
whatever conflict and guilt we experienced in relation to our own 
parents, so that we cannot bear the pain of facing with the old 
person the reality that confronts him. Or, finally, it may be that 
we have less capacity to identify with the old person because of 
our resistance to facing the inevitability of our own declining 
years. We are threatened by the awareness that life for us will also 
bring a final surrender of strength and power. 

Many of us recall that earlier stage in the development of case 
work when good practice required “‘doing” for our clients. We 
found pride in taking their children to the clinic, in locating the 
new apartment, and in providing all the many services they could 
have managed far better for themselves. The fallacy of our phil- 
anthropic efforts dawned upon us as we grew in knowledge of 
human psychology. As our understanding of people deepened, our 
respect for them grew. Gradually we ceased to approach them as 
irresponsible children and instead used our skills in enabling 
them to realize their own strengths and capacities to meet the 
demands reality placed upon them. Case work no longer rested on 
good will and kindliness and a knowledge of community resources, 
but began to find a scientific base in the psychology of human be- 
havior. We have had our misadventures with our new knowledge 
and have scouted far afield, but within its own confines case work 
has been greatly enriched. Through diagnostic skill we are gain- 
ing an ability to determine with some accuracy the nature and 
extent of a client’s strength and to use our case-work service in 
the interest of that part of his personality which wants responsi- 
bility to do something about the difficulties which surround him. 
To quote Grace Marcus, 


Mental health depends on the success with which the individual uti- 
lizes his opportunities to keep in possession of himself, to mold himself 
and his environment instead of letting them be molded for him, and 
to act rather than be acted upon.! 

1 Grace F. Marcus, “Social Case Work and Mental Health,” The Family, June, 1938. 
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Long after we had ceased a benevolent type of service to other 
groups of clients we continued almost exclusively this sort of 
service to old people. We were fond of them, wanted to protect 
them, but we were not really interested in them. Our dissatisfac- 
tion with the only help we thought they could use next led many 
of us in the private-family field to withdraw as far as possible from 
assuming any responsibility for the aged. 

This course of events is surprising if we stop to study a group 
of old-age cases. Here we find all the material with which case 
work deals. A recent study of unselected cases uncovers the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The aged have the common factor of age, as is true of the 
preschool, adolescent, or any other age group. They also have, in 
common, problems of health, and frequently the problem of sup- 
port; but beyond these points there is essentially as much individ- 
ual variation as in any other period of life. There are as many 
different ways of adjusting to old age as there are differences in 
in the adjustment of the child to school, of the adolescent to ma- 
turity, of the adult to married life. 

2. The person who has adjusted successfully to his previous 
life experiences finds interest and satisfaction in the final stage 
of life. In a sense, the experience from birth to death is a process 
of successive surrenders. The individual must relinquish in the 
course of life the satisfactions of intrauterine security, of nursing, 
of childhood habits, of adolescence, of maturity, and finally of life 
itself. The person who has succeeded in yielding earlier pleasures 
without resentment accepts old age and death as natural phenom- 
ena. Our fear may not be his. 

g. In our social economy, old-age dependency may be less sig- 
nificant of individual inadequacy than dependency at any other 
stage of adult life, and our old-age clients may, therefore, include 
a higher proportion of persons whose personal resources have been 
well developed. 


Miss A, aged seventy-eight, was born in Germany, and has never be- 
come a citizen. She seeks the help of the family agency because she can 
no longer make sufficient income by renting rooms. She occupied a large 
flat, and two of her rooms have been vacant for a long time. One of her 
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lodgers, an elderly man, pays most of his rent by marketing, cleaning, 
and doing odd jobs for her. Now she realizes she can support herself 
no longer and wishes to enter an institution, where she will have “no 
responsibility until God takes her.” 

She has been self-supporting since the age of twenty when she came 
to this country. She has worked as cook or housekeeper in large estab- 
lishments. She was employed in the White House during one admin- 
istration. Her savings, which at one time were considerable, are now 
exhausted. Her mistake, she says, is that she had not counted on living 
so long. The idea of public relief is intolerable. The agency gives her 
financial help until arrangements are completed for her to enter an 
institution. During this period the case worker supported Miss A in her 
natural impulse to manage her own affairs and scrupulously refrained 
from taking over any responsibilities which Miss A seemed able to 
carry. Thus Miss A was given assurance that each step of the way was 
determined by her own conscious choice. She used her own initiative 
to wind up every detail, including notifying her tenants, the landlord, 
the gas and light companies. The worker arranged for her to visit the 
institution before final plans were made. She accompanied her on the 
day of her admission and called once afterward. She found Miss A de- 
lighted with her surroundings. She was completely identified with those 
in charge of the institution and through her identification continued to 
enjoy a life in which satisfaction came from a job well done. 


4. Instead of old age representing only liabilities it may ac- 
tually represent all sorts of capacities and fine achievements and 
offer the case worker the opportunity to help the old person to 
utilize all that he has built up during his life in terms of character 
and relationships. 


Two sisters, aged sixty-one and sixty-three, faced dependency with 
overwhelming panic. Reared in private schools, sheltered for years by 
kind, loving parents, they were unprepared to meet life on their own. 
After the death of the parents eight or ten years ago they remained in 
the family home, living on the small legacy their father had left. Their 
resources had dwindled so seriously that during the past winter they 
were obliged to shut off most of the house and heat only the two rooms 
in which they lived. Now the mortgage was to be foreclosed, and friends 
could not continue the help they had been giving. The clients were 
both ready to transfer their dependency completely to the case worker. 
However, the worker carefully avoided taking over the role of the pro- 
tective parent and succeeded in placing decisions upon them. They be- 
came interested in how they would arrange their furniture in their 
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new quarters and were able to bear the pain of leaving the familiar 
home that represented lifelong security. Once in the new apartment, 
they were as delighted as children with a new toy. Finally they were 
able to accept public relief. For these two women life actually began in 
old age, for only then did they become aware of and utilize their own 
capacities for self-direction. 


In old age health is often a problem. When there is not actual 
illness there is a lessened capacity for work and sustained effort. 
As one old person put it, “I don’t feel sick and I don’t feel well.” 
The economic factor also looms large, and the problem of main- 
tenance is frequently a pressing one. However, the successful ad- 
justment to old age, as to any other stage of life, primarily de- 
pends upon emotional factors. 

During adult life we are able for the most part to keep in con- 
trol the childish impulses that are to varying degrees inherently 
and permanently with each of us as individuals. The child must 
acquire this discipline if he is to have any harmony in his life. 
With the fatigue of old age it is natural and normal that inhibi- 
tions and repressions should weaken and childish impulses come 
to the surface more readily. 

Throughout life a major problem of the individual is to work 
out healthy ways of relieving anxiety. During middle life anxiety 
is reduced to a minimum through the security the individual 
gains from his love relationships and from the self-confidence and 
sense of prestige that comes from the feeling of being socially 
useful, either through work or in other ways. The old person no 
longer has these props against anxiety. Usually his love relation- 
ships have been reduced through death among his seniors and 
contemporaries and, because of his actual dependence, his need 
to feel socially useful is more difficult to satisfy. Hence it is natural 
that the fears and anxieties of childhood crop up again. These, 
however, may not have the same significance as might be attached 
to them in middle life. They may be superficial reactions which 
have little to do with the real underlying character and strength 
of the old person. 

In considering new concepts in case-work practice with the aged 
it is necessary to evaluate the usefulness of the clearer understand- 
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ing we have gained in recent years as to the meaning of taking 
and giving help. 

The initial step of asking for help has great significance, for it 
indicates that the client, or at least a part of him, wants to do 
something about his problem. He is ready and willing to accept 
change. He recognizes that something is wrong with his reality 
situation and, being unable to bear with it, is able to relinquish 
what now exists and seek a way of life that is new and different. 
Although necessity may be the controlling force, yet in asking for 
help he has mobilized his energies to meet that necessity. It is 
this impulse of his to do something, this rallying of his strength 
in the interest of his reality, that creates the dynamic force essen- 
tial to the operation of case work. It is this impulse that we utilize 
and help the client to utilize as his means of achieving his best 
adaptation to reality. This concept has the same importance in 
work with old people as with any other age group. With the old 
person, as with any other client, our professional service is to sup- 
port that part of his personality which wants to keep in command 
of his destiny rather than to co6perate with his temptations to sur- 
render. The case worker needs all her diagnostic skill to deter- 
mine the degree of responsibility to be left with the old person. 
Of course, we are relieved of making this difficult decision if we 
assume that our only role is to “look after,” love, and protect him. 
But this approach can only increase his feeling of helplessness 
rather than strengthen whatever capacity he may have for meet- 
ing reality. 

We are aware today that in asking for help the client inevitably 
arouses his fear of being helped. The degree and extent of fear 
varies with the individual, but always the client is likely to bring 
some resistance into the case-work relationship. Perhaps he is re- 
luctant to be helped because acceptance of help makes him feel 
guilty, since it signifies to him failure on his part. Perhaps he is 
reluctant because he doubts if we can understand his unique sit- 
uation, or if we do understand, he is uncertain that the agency can 
give him the help he needs. Or he may fear that the price of help 
is forfeit of control over his own affairs. It may seem to him that 
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he is risking his right to disagree and may be forced into accept- 
ing decisions he does not wish to act upon. His lack of trust in us 
and fear of what we may do to him may make him fight against 
receiving the very help he wants. This fear of losing control, of 
being reduced to helplessness, of being the victim of a stronger 
person, may operate with more force in old people. This places 
upon us a greater obligation to be aware of the old person’s fear 
and indecision and deal cautiously and skillfully with it. 

Because, to some extent, we have regarded work with old people 
as futile, we have also tended to minimize the importance of their 
problems. We are likely to oversimplify the meaning to them of 
the adjustment they are undergoing and to make little effort in 
helping them to handle whatever conscious conflict they may be 
experiencing. This attitude is, perhaps, reflected in the generous 
number of old people we often assign to students. Apparently we 
hesitate less to risk old people to the unskilled service of students, 
because we believe they need only a simple environmental type of 
service. This indeed may be all that is indicated, as it is in many 
other cases, but the way this service is rendered calls for all the 
skill required in any other case-work situation. 


Miss M, seventy-one years old, is referred to the family agency for 
help, pending the grant of O.A.A. Her mother died when Miss M was 
a young woman, and she had given her life to her father until his death, 
fifteen years ago. They were deeply attached to each other. She believes 
it is really wrong to care as much for anyone as she cared for her father. 
She lived alone for many years after his death and, when her money 
was exhausted, moved into the home of a cousin, where she worked as 
a domestic for forty dollars a month. Over a year ago she became ill, 
and since her cousin could not keep her when she was no longer able to 
work, Miss M had to leave her home. She then went to an old neigh- 
bor, Mrs. R, with whom she has since lived. Here she washes the dishes, 
helps with the cleaning and washing. Now she feels her services do not 
justify her staying longer. The Rs’ income is very meager, and she 
knows she is really a burden to them. After conferences with O.A.A. 
the agency assists Miss M to move to small quarters of her own and 
provides an allowance until her grant is approved. Miss M had a great 
deal of conflict about leaving the R home. Apparently she felt that if 
she remained with them her allowance, even though it were small, 
would serve to relieve them somewhat of their financial strain. Re- 
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peatedly she sought and received justification from the case worker for 
her decision to move. The case worker was either oblivious to her con- 
flict or felt it unimportant, with the result that Miss M was forced pri- 
vately to solve her conflict by resenting what she herself regarded as the 
Rs’ claim upon her. The case worker saw only Miss M’s need for ap- 
proval and in giving this generously forced Miss M to rid herself of 
guilt at desertion by turning against the supposed victims of her selfish- 
ness. The plan to provide her with a home of her own was carried out 
and the case closed. Outwardly it may be regarded as successful. How- 
ever, a more skilled service might have enabled Miss M to give up her 
friends without feeling guilty and, therefore, resentful of them. 


As already stated, the simplicity or complexity of old-age cases 
has the same endless variation as cases in any other age group. 
Not infrequently the old person’s reliance on support from a rela- 
tive is more than need for the physical necessities of life, and con- 
ceals a deeper need for the love which the financial contribution 
seems to signify. 

Mrs. W’s refusal to accept public relief did not spring, as she 
thought, from self respecting pride but from the emotional satis- 
faction she derived from her son’s support. Her attachment to 
him and jealousy of his wife led her to demand far more than 
they could give. Only gradually could Mrs. W accept the fact 
that his inability to support her was determined by his lack of 
income rather than by lack of love and concern. Only gradually 
could the son accept without feeling guilty the fact that he could 
not provide for his mother as well as for his wife and children. 
The conflict of both mother and son was increased by the pressure 
of the traditional attitude that only unloving children fail to 
meet responsibility for their parents. In this case the case worker’s 
significant service was in helping both mother and son to accept 
the necessity of their situation and to do so without resentment 
against each other. 

Since old people are to be prominent in the world of tomorrow, 
social work, and especially case work, must gear its services more 
closely to the needs of old people. As case workers bring their 
diagnostic skill to bear upon the problems of old age they will 
find an area of activity as stimulating and rewarding as any field 
of case work. As in any age group, they will find strength and 
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weakness, emotional maturity and immaturity, capacity for sig- 
nificant living and incapacity. The challenge to the case worker 
is whether she can help the old person to experience the last of 
life not as decay but as fulfillment; to surrender willingly what 
has gone because what is left retains its meaning and value. 


DESIGNS FOR LIVING FOR ELDERLY PEOPLE 


I: In a Great City 


WILLIAM H. MATTHEWS 


N THE SUMMER OF 1903, thirty-six years ago, I rode off to 
l the country one day with twenty-four women. In the group 
were fifteen grandmothers and seven great-grandmothers. For three 
weeks they were to change from an environment of Pittsburgh’s 
shut-in alleys and rear courts to life in a big spreading bungalow 
in the country. There were no casualties, and the nurse whom I 
took along to bolster up any floppy hearts had nothing to do. 
Practically every summer since, I have watched similar parties 
come and go from city to country. Some years later than the year 
just mentioned, there came to me the opportunity of opening a 
big house in the country, where people who were approaching 
the end of the way could go and live out their remaining years. As 
they came to make request to go to that house, I always asked 
them, ‘““Why do you want to go? Why don’t you choose to remain 
where you have lived most of your life?” And usually the answer 
was, “I haven’t money more than enough to last a few months, and 
I am worried as to what will become of me when that is gone.” 
This was in the days before the state had come to recognize and to 
accept its obligation of caring for old age. Then I would ask, 
“Suppose someone told you that you could be sure of a check for 
$40 or $50 a month coming to you regularly so long as you are 
able to be up and about. Then would you choose to stay where 
you are?”’ Often the answer would be “Yes.” But then there would 
come the “if” in their mind—the 7f of anxiety and fear as to what 
might happen if some day there came physical incapacity, even very 
temporary, and they would qualify their answer by saying, “Can I 
put my name down to go to the home later on, even though I 
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decide to stay as I am now, with the assurance of the monthly 
check?” 

Out of these many conversations there came to some of us a 
desire to have a house in New York where old folks might live 
with a feeling of independence as managers of their own lives and 
affairs as they always had been, and at the same time with a feeling 
of security against at least the occasional sicknesses and hazards of 
life. And with that desire came the building of the Tompkins 
Square Apartment House, a gift of an individual interested in 
old folks. Just what is this? A five-story apartment building facing 
an open square, where aged people may, for some 23 percent less 
than they could in a like house conducted for profit, have their 
own rooms and apartments, continue to live independently, and 
yet have the assurance that there will be someone about to look 
after them if the unexpected accident or illness happens to them. 

That someone is, first of all, the superintendent of the house 
activities. The selection of this person is all-important. ‘The finest 
building that money can build, the most completely equipped, 
may well prove a disappointment in any work of this character, if 
the person who reigns over it is not possessed of a real love for and 
understanding of elderly people. Even being a good housekeeper 
herself, which I am willing to admit she should be, is incidental 
to these other qualities. 

The personality and spirit of the superintendent of the house 
will also largely determine the amount of service given by the well 
to those who are temporarily sick. That may always be counted on 
if the spirit of the house is as it should be. From this mention of 
illness, I would not have it understood that Tompkins Square 
House is ever thought of as a hospital. Yet, when any of its resi- 
dents need hospital care, they know there is someone there to 
arrange for that. Their rooms are, of course; kept ready for their 
return home, unless the illness proves of permanent or chronic 
nature. 

To return to the mechanics of the Tompkins Square House. 
Single rooms, completely furnished, rent for $20 a month, double 
rooms for $35. This includes heat, light, gas, refrigeration, and 
laundry, other than personal. No objection is made to tenants’ 
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bringing in their own furniture, if it is suitable. Each room has 
running water, with bathrooms, laundry equipment, and kitchens 
outside shared by four people. At first thought, the sharing of 
kitchens suggests complications. At the time of building our house, 
the law was such that the placing of a kitchen in each apartment 
would have brought us under certain apartment house-hotel regu- 
lations, and would not have permitted tax exemption under our 
charter. Hence the arrangement decided upon. We should not 
recommend it as a regular proceeding. However, it has not inter- 
fered with the operations of this house, largely because the house 
has a cafeteria on its first floor, open for all meals, where food is 
served at cost. Practically all residents use it for the main meal of 
the day and some of them for all meals. Then too, by assigning 
people to rooms in accordance with the desires to cook or not to 
cook, it often happens that the kitchen is used by not more than 
one or, at the most, two persons. As to whether the residents use 
the house cafeteria, is left for them to decide. A self-operating 
elevator is part of the house equipment. It carries to a roof garden 
that gives the joy of growing flowers in summer months, and which 
is a place for rest, reading, and sunshine on all fair days of the 
year. A common sitting room on the first floor has a library, piano, 
and radio. I would mention one serious mistake we made in our 
building, that of locating our two-room apartments in such a way 
that we cannot convert them into single rooms with separate 
entrances when occasion arises to do so. 

The rents in the building are at a figure that covers all main- 
tenance costs, not including interest on the capital invested or 
depreciation costs. It is tax exempt under the charter of the Com- 
munity Service Society, which owns and operates the property. 

A word as to its tenants. They include retired teachers, nurses, 
homemakers, artists, writers, and accountants. The selection is 
made, first of all, on the basis of the person’s income. Considera- 
tion is also given to the manner and standard of living accustomed 
to. About one-third of the tenants pay their way from old-age 
allowances received from the Government. The others live on 
small annuities and savings. A few engage in part-time work, and 
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there have been instances of persons whose work, to which they 
went daily, kept them in the self-supporting class. 

And now, of what value is Tompkins Square House? For the 
limited number of persons to whom it furnishes just the sort of 
house they desire, the answer is plain, in that it is fulfilling the 
purpose its builders had in mind. They had this second thought, 
that perhaps others, seeing this experiment in providing housing 
for elderly people, would go and do likewise. It has, I understand, 
had some little influence in that direction. However, from now 
on, I don’t suppose we may expect much of this kind of under- 
taking by private philanthropy. “I have to give so much to the 
Government now, that I have nothing left for private charity” will 
probably continue to be the cry of the land. 

My query, then, is, why should not the Government spend at 
least a few millions for the specific housing of aged people as we, 
through our Housing Authorities, spend many millions for hous- 
ing other groups of people? They must live somewhere. It has been 
said by some that in the houses now being built by Government 
subsidy, a certain number of rooms might be provided for aged 
people. The answer is that constant association with and nearness 
to noisy, chattering, fast-moving children is not conducive to their 
happiness, not even when the children are of their own kith and 
kin, except for a limited time. Certainly théy will not choose that 
if an alternative is offered. The dynamic energy of youth is upset- 
ting to most old people. 

Such houses, I am told by those who have had much to do with 
slum-clearance projects, could be built, by reason of the simplicity 
of living required, at lower cost than those that are being built 
for family groups. Further, in building for this group, we should 
be off the somewhat doubtful ground of supplementing low wages 
in terms of rents that are below building construction and main- 
tenance costs. The people who would occupy such houses are no 
longer competitors for jobs or for wages sufficient to enable the 
employable wage earner to secure decent housing in the profit- 
making market. I would not be understood for one moment to be 
speaking against the Government program of slum clearance. The 
fact is, however, that the subsidizing in one form or another of 
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these projects, means that a family occupying a four-room apart- 
ment is receiving housing for some three hundred dollars less per 
year than can be had in the regular market. 

I would not close without expressing the hope that the day is 
coming when this group, at least from the point of view of so- 
called dependency, will be smaller rather than larger, by reason of 
the development of an old-age pension program. When that day 
comes, it will mean that at a specified age, persons will receive 
a pension sufficient to assure them of the necessities of life, and 
that, by reason of their contributions through working years, it 
will come to them without their being compelled to submit to the 
destitution test now in vogue. Perhaps then the majority of our 
elderly people will be free to choose how and where they would 
live, without suggestion by welfare workers, private or public. As 
it is today, I think of these aged men and women, as I have come 
to know them through the years, as soldiers of the common good 
who have given as best they could to the work of the world, and 
who are, for that reason, worthy of all consideration. Even in the 
better day to come, such houses as I have suggested would be avail- 
able to those who would choose them. 


II: In the Lumbering Country 


NELSON B. NEFF 


HE PLAN OF MEETING CERTAIN HOUSING NEEDS 
Tee single men through co6perative living arrangements origi- 
nated with individuals veceiving old-age assistance. Woven into 
this program is a story of community participation whereby fra- 
ternal, civic, and similar organizations within the various com- 
munities of the state have helped their older neighbors to receive 
a larger measure of security than might have been possible without 
their aid. 

In certain communities local aeries of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles have been most helpful in this program; in others, local 
chapters of the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs have 
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undertaken similar projects for single elderly women; in one 
locality the local welfare council has sponsored a codperative 
home; and in another community a local chapter of the Old Age 
Pension Union has acted as sponsor. 

When the first codperative was inaugurated at Tulips, Wash- 
ington, frankly both county and state offices “kept their fingers 
crossed” for the first several months. It was rather difficult to 
foresee very successful operation inasmuch as the majority of these 
recipients, former loggers as most of them were, had been de- 
pendent on public assistance for a number of years, and had not 
salvaged too great an amount of initiative. Too, the first location, 
a former Federal camp for transient men, was not all that it might 
have been. When the Federal Government wished to utilize the 
camp again and a new site for the codperative residence was 
selected, a mill hotel-boarding house at McKenna, a lumbering 
community, was secured which comfortably accommodates as many 
as fifty men. 

In its initial stages the codperative at McKenna had no sponsor; 
consequently the members leaned heavily on the field agent for 
co6peratives in all of their planning, necessitating that the agent 
make frequent trips and give much help in arranging their affairs 
whenever their monthly accounts were settled. It quickly became 
apparent that much of the success of codperatives was going to 
depend upon local sponsorship, although as yet experience was still 
to show the value of a sponsoring organization and what its con- 
tribution might be. Only within the last few weeks has a sponsoring 
eroup been secured for McKenna. The services of a local aerie of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles are being utilized, and a committee 
of that organization is working with the group, relieving the field 
agent of a large share of responsibility. The field agent, in one 
of his recent reports, indicates that already it is apparent that 
with the introduction of a sponsoring committee, the group itself 
is showing a great deal more independence. Previously the mem- 
bers were dependent on the field agent to advise them even in 
small affairs. Now, with a private group acting as sponsor, the 
codperative members have assumed a much larger part in the 
management and conduct of their life. 
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Following the establishment of the Tulips-McKenna coépera- 
tive, several others were founded, the next two in one of the 
smaller counties bordering on the Columbia River. The fourth 
coGperative was organized in Bremerton, where a large, private 
home close to the Navy Yard and graving docks was secured. The 
local aerie of the Eagles volunteered to act as sponsor and made 
available the services of a committee to work with the men in 
getting settled and in securing a cook and initial household and 
kitchen supplies. The next codperative to be organized was in 
Fverett. Here the former mansion of one of the town’s older 
citizens was utilized, offering comfortable facilities for about six- 
teen persons; it is now filled to capacity. Following the Everett 
codperative, a group organized in Aberdeen under the sponsorship 
of the local unit of the Old Age Pension Union. Since the first of 
1939 two more codperatives have been established, one in Seattle 
under the sponsorship of the University Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and one in Redmond, under the sponsorship of 
the local Welfare Council. In December, 1938, a distinct departure 
from earlier experiments was undertaken in Bremerton, in that a 
coéperative was organized by the local chapter of Business and 
Professional Women’s Club for women receiving old-age assistance 
or having limited private income. 

Sponsorship has meant that the men and women have been 
encouraged in their effort toward self-government in this experi- 
ment in codperative living. It has meant a great deal to them to 
know that a group in their community is working with them to 
help wherever possible in the successful operation of their co- 
operative “club.” This has also been true of the work of the field 
agent in the State Department of Social Security, who has spent a 
great deal of time with local groups in the inauguration of these 
housing ventures. In some instances the local sponsors have ad- 
vanced a small cash loan to the codperative to help in getting 
started so that utilities and other services may be made available 
at once. In every instance the codperative members have repaid 
the loans promptly and on a business-like basis. This has meant 
that the manager of each home, selected by the men from among 
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their own membership, has been responsible in a great measure 
for a successful financial operation of the home and that the men 
themselves determine the policies which govern their codperative 
living arrangements. 

Another feature of these enterprises has been that entrance into 
the club has been on a voluntary basis. A man or woman becomes 
a member either through application or as a result of invitation 
by another member; in becoming a member he accepts the rules 
which the group has adopted and which are designed to create 
satisfactory and compatible living arrangements very much as in 
any private club. 

In every instance the co6perative is entirely self-supporting. It 
is true that the sponsoring group frequently arranges credit until 
the group can get under way. In each club, from the pooled funds 
they pay the rent, grocery bills, and incidental expenses for the 
previous month which have averaged between $16 and $20 per 
member, leaving six to eight dollars available for their own 
clothing, dental needs, glasses, and incidentals. 

Many types and kinds of persons have made new homes under 
this program. ‘Their temperaments and their experiences have been 
varied, but there has been some intangible quality about these 
ventures which has succeeded in creating a group feeling with 
which the members have been able to identify themselves very 
quickly. Rather than losing any individuality, in many instances 
they have developed themselves and succeeded in recapturing a 
self-confidence which had been lost through years of ill luck and 
misfortune. 

Most of the men in these groups had lived alone for many years, 
and in some instances were skeptical about entering into codpera- 
tive living arrangements. Usually it was fear of new things which 
held them from entering without misgiving. However, they were 
inquisitive and interested enough to be willing to venture into a 
new mode of life which seemed to have so much to offer in comfort, 
economic stability, and good companionship. 

As an outgrowth in our experiments of codperative housing for 
the aged there has been initiated a similar experiment for a selected 
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group of single unemployable men on relief rolls in King County. 
In this instance the sponsoring committee, selected by the Seattle 
Particular Council of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, has under- 
taken the responsibility of guiding the venture. 

Here a quite different situation is faced, inasmuch as the amount 
of assistance is smaller than that received by recipients under any 
of the matching categories. However, the men themselves, being 
younger, do offer very definite possibilities for retraining. The 
Vincentians are hopeful that this experiment will show a new 
method of attack on the retraining and re-equipment of so-called 
unemployable single men. 

The men in the club are managing to a large extent their own 
affairs through the officers elected from within the group, and 
with the assistance of the sponsoring committee. The project is self- 
supporting and self-liquidating, and the sponsoring committee is 
not expected to finance any part of it. In addition to providing 
food and shelter for this group through the codperative arrange- 
ment, it is hoped that a real occupational retraining program can be 
worked out. These so-called unemployable men, with the help of 
their sponsoring committee, can begin pioneering in many fields 
which until this time have been closed to them, the activities being 
limited only to the imagination of the sponsoring group and the 
men themselves. Opportunities for exploring services for the older 
or otherwise unemployable man who is not eligible for assistance 
through any of the categories, and yet has many dependent years 
ahead of him, are numberless but do require real planning and 
foresight. 

It might be that we can show that, through retraining, these 
men can be returned to useful and self-supporting activities. Al- 
ready the cook for this group, who had had no previous experience, 
is beginning to wonder if it wouldn’t be possible in six months or 
a year to take a job in a lumber or road camp, since he feels now 
that his skill approaches that of the average camp cook. The 
co6perative member who supervised the repairing of the water and 
heating system feels that he is nearly ready to secure work in a 
public or private institution as a fireman and handy-man for the 
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heating and lighting units. Indeed, one of the men has gone out 
with a vaudeville troupe for a summer as a snake charmer! It is 
true that the high rigger can never return to his old skill for he is 
no longer young enough to rig spar trees in logging camps, but 
there are a number of other skills which, if properly developed, 
should enable him to become a contributing and self-sufficient 
member of the community for many years to come. 

In approaching the Particular Council, it was pointed out to 
them that the reason for asking their support was that the public 
agency felt that here was a responsibility and an opportunity that 
could best be met by a private organization. This had been the 
private agency’s job in the past and one which they should con- 
tinue. It is true that during the past few years the private citizen 
who took part in these activities has had less opportunity to con- 
tinue his interest because of the demands of his own business. 
I am sure we all have within our acquaintance several individuals 
who in the midst of the depression had to release employees and 
step behind the counter themselves to keep the business above 
water. During this time more and more was expected from the gov- 
ernment, but now the pendulum is swinging the other way and 
more and more will be expected of the community and its privately 
organized groups. 

Through the coédperative venture a greater variety of properly 
prepared food, of course, is an early gain, together with more 
comfortable and adequate housing. From a business viewpoint, if 
we can think of the codperative housing and retraining program 
as one that will result in a saving to the taxpayers, and the spon- 
soring group as a part of the tax-paying public, we have still 
another gain from this type of activity. 

Without the help and guidance of sponsoring committees, these 
coGperatives might possibly degenerate into something as bad as 
the old county almshouses, but with the guidance and interest of 
sponsoring groups, and careful observation on the part of the 
responsible department, it should be possible to build a program 
that will be lasting and beneficial. 

To date we do not feel that we have found any new answer 
to an old problem. Coéperative housing at best will benefit but a 
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small percentage of all older persons in need. It does offer real 
possibilities, however, for the older man or woman who has no 
family ties or whose family ties have been broken, and who wants 
the security that “home” offers—not an “old people’s home,” but 
something approaching home as he has known it or might remem- 
ber it from years gone by. 


THE AGED PERSON IN THE FAMILY SETTING 


KATHARINE VAN DE CARR 


NTIL WE ARE READY TO THINK IN TERMS OF 
U the family and of the elderly person as a member of the 
family, let us not try to pretend that we are doing case work with 
the aged. It is not possible. No matter what his position may be in 
the family, his life evolves from its cultural and economic setting, 
his attitudes are built up in the family situation, and his day-to-day 
needs spring from, and are shared by the other members of the 
group. Malvina Hoffman, in her book, Sculpture, Inside and Out, 
advances the idea that the embryonic beginning of sculptural form 
lies in the egg. 


If we study the position of the fetus as it appears in about the ninth 
month of its development, we see the tiny body curled up with its head 
bowed over, the hands crossed and the knees drawn up to permit the 
structure of bones, muscles, nerves, and arteries, to fit comfortably into 
the cage of the matrix. As it was in the beginning, so it is again at the 
end of life. Think of the decrepit old human being, bent over, head 
bowed, seated in a weary curled-up position exactly similar to the un- 
born babes. The cycle of life begins and ends in the same design; only 
the proportion, shape and size of the human being changes as he passes 
through the stages of babyhood, youth, maturity, and old age.} 


As we observe and work with elderly people, we know that what 
is true of human beings in relation to sculptural form is true of 
them as related to the life cycle. We see the presence of the elderly 
person gradually penetrating deeper and deeper into the conscious- 
ness and life of the family, because of his greater physical and 
emotional dependence and because of the more intimate character 
of his needs. His life becomes increasingly restricted, and his hori- 
zon gradually closes in to the point where in many cases, he again 
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becomes a child in the home, to be cared for, humored, and loved, 
if he be accepted; ignored, neglected, and punished, if he be re- 
jected. As generic case workers, our interest in the aged person can 
only be in him as one of the family. This is true whether treatment 
be in the form of financial relief or whether it be on a situational 
level or an emotional level. Even though we work under a category 
for the aged which places emphasis on the aged person, because 
of our interest in family life we will take into consideration all the 
factors involved in the total situation. This may even mean that 
attention will be focused on other members of the family, in the 
belief that there is a greater social good in doing so. 

This is brought out in a case in which there is an aged mother 
with a serious cardiac condition which demands constant atten- 
tion, living in the home of her daughter, the daughter’s husband, 
and his adopted daughter. There is a question whether or not 
the maintenance of the older person in the home may mean the 
breakup of the family because of the husband’s resentment of the 
presence of his mother-in-law, and yet there is a possibility that the 
daughter may leave her husband if he, rather than the agency, is 
forced to make the decision that the mother leave. Furthermore, 
there is a question of whether the young girl’s future is being 
jeopardized by having to care for her grandmother. If we took into 
consideration only the aged client and her seeming desire to stay 
with her family during the last days of her life, since her care there 
is adequate, we would probably make that kind of financial ar- 
rangement. Since we are generic case workers, however, we would 
decide that whether we granted her an allowance in that home or 
whether we made a plan for her outside the home, we would take 
into consideration not only what she seems to want but what ap- 
pears to be good for the entire family group, even if it seems to be 
at cross purposes with what she as an individual may desire. 

Even though we are prepared in our thinking and in our train- 
ing for family case work, there are forces within and without the 
agency setup to care for the aged which seem to emphasize the care 
of the elderly person alone. The pressures on Congress are so strong 
that I do not think we need fear that the aged will be forgotten. 
Our real concern is whether or not there will be any interest or 
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money left for the family. Through Federal and state legislation, 
the aged have been selected from all the other members of the 
family for special scrutiny; their needs have been examined and 
treatment applied with broad horizontal strokes of the administra- 
tive pen. Already we see positive values for the community and for 
the aged which may be directly attributed to this Federal and state 
emphasis on the care of the aged. Community facilities for the 
sick aged are being examined. Certain hospitals are redefining 
their admission practices to limit their care to the chronically ill. 
Homes for the aged are broadening their admission requirements 
to cover persons physically unfit and are adapting their buildings 
and equipment to include care for the infirm. Standards of care are 
being adopted for private nursing homes because of the large num- 
ber of aged receiving this form of care, and apartment clubs for 
elderly people are being tried out in one city. Communities are 
increasingly aware of the desirability and necessity of making their 
resources fit the needs of the aged. When awareness of the needs 
of a special group leads to such constructive measures, the entire 
community is benefited. 

Federal and state legislation for the care of the aged as a group 
has made it mandatory that local communities administer relief for 
the group in the form of cash, which, although it has long been 
accepted as an ideal by social workers, had seemed remote as an 
actuality on a nation-wide basis. The successful use of cash by 
Old-Age Assistance has broken down many prejudices against its 
use for other relief clients and has led to its adoption by home relief 
in some communities. Here again, the leadership taken by the 
Federal Government in designating the form in which relief shall 
be administered to the aged is far in advance of the practices preva- 
lent in general relief. 

The decision of certain agencies administering old-age assistance 
to include special budgetary items, such as clothing and incidental 
allowances, as normal necessities in the lives of the aged, has stimu- 
lated home-relief agencies to adopt them for their clients. The 
horizontal application of relief in these forms seems sound and 
good and has contributed to the development of better care in all 
categories and better administrative handling of the care of the 
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aged. Through old-age-assistance grants, many aged persons have 
regained status in their own eyes and those of the family, when 
previously they felt they were parasites and despised themselves for 
their dependency. Many families of marginal income have been 
able to accept the aged person wholeheartedly, whereas before 
the grant was awarded the entire family felt the deprivation 
caused by his being in their home. An old-age-assistance grant 
many times provides the only treatment needed. 

These broad provisions for preferential care of persons falling 
within the category of the aged have, however, far-reaching im- 
plications for case work, when relief as administered for other 
categories is not based on the same standards. There are dangers 
in granting special considerations to the aged as a group, because 
these preferences when applied to the individual tend to affect 
the relationships in the family. A relief policy designed to affect 
one person in the family, who has been singled out by such an ar- 
bitrary process as meeting eligibility requirements, seems to draw 
him away from the family. Recipients of home relief and of aid to 
dependent children not only live in families, but are handled ad- 
ministratively as families. It is true that aid to the blind selects the 
blind person for care, but it may be said that the circumstance of 
blindness injects into one’s life a different set of experiences with- 
out the usual equipment to deal with them and effects changes for 
both the blind person and his family alike. To grow old, however, 
is common to all, and we see it revealing itself to us in our inabil- 
ity to spend an entire day at the Fair, in contrast to younger per- 
sons who wind up the day with a leap. The mere fact of years does 
not necessarily make one’s usual and everyday experiences different 
from others. Through an old-age-assistance grant, we have set apart 
the old person in his own eyes and those of his family, as being dif- 
ferent from the rest, while last month, perhaps, before he received 
his grant and had his own visitor, he was just another member of 
the family. Having singled him out from the family for special 
services, we, as case workers, are now faced with the problem of 
trying to smuggle him back into the family circle where he may 
once more assume his normal place. Administrative procedures 
may contribute much to our success or failure in doing this. We 
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have complicated the case-work situation and, by the manner in 
which we administer the categories, have even created disturbance 
within the family which makes treatment necessary. The cate- 
gories should be administered in such a way that the differences 
between them are minimized, or they should be so handled that 
they do not create problems within the family. There are admin- 
istrative devices by means of which we may obviate necessity for 
treatment or may reduce to a minimum the complicating factors, 
thereby helping the family to become accessible to treatment if 
other problems exist. 

The first point I shall discuss is the effect on the family of various 
kinds of relief as administered by the different agencies working 
with the family. The mandatory use of cash by Old-Age Assistance 
may complicate the case-work process in communities where home 
relief is given through voucher relief or relief in kind, by making 
that part of the family cared for by home relief feel that there is 
not as much interest in them, or that they are not as well liked, or 
that they are being discriminated against by the home-relief 
worker or by the agency. The fact that the community does not 
give cash to them may also raise questions in their mind as to 
whether, by being in need of relief, they have done something the 
community would not encourage by giving cash, or whether they 
are considered too ineffective to use cash well. The use of cash re- 
lief by Old-Age Assistance may be destructive in its effect on the 
other members of the family who are receiving voucher relief 
from home relief. Grandma may ease her guilt and make her posi- 
tion with the family more acceptable by parceling out a portion 
of her grant to the various members of the family. If, by this use 
of her grant, she purchases happiness and peace of mind, it may 
have served its purpose, but the effect on the rest of the family 
remains. | 

Even the mechanics of figuring a codperative budget may have 
bearing on family relationships in that it may terminate in an ap- 
portionment of the relief allowance of the various members of 
the family. This is often so unintelligible to the clients that the 
written instructions for budgeting given the client by the worker 
become a matter of merriment and derision in the family and the 
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neighborhood and might also serve as proof of discrimination in 
the mind of the client. An illustration of this is the case of the aged 
individual, the major portion of whose old-age-assistance grant 
is used to cover the rental allowance of the entire family, inas- 
much as the landlord demands his rent in cash, seeming to leave 
on paper seventy-five cents a month for food for him. The fact 
that the relief voucher of his family covers the cost of his food 
does not compensate for this evidence that we seem to think he 
can live on seventy-five cents a month. Such complicated proce- 
dures in budgeting are particularly confusing to an old person 
and may even make him feel he is not being cared for adequately; 
sometimes they make it impossible for him or his family to avail 
themselves of further service. The adoption of cash relief by all 
categories would seem essential to normal family relationships. 

Another way in which we may lessen differences between the 
agencies is by the use of a standard budget by all public assistance 
agencies and categories. This seems to imply an acceptance of the 
old person as one of the family. When this is done, we feel there 
are positive attitudes toward him which we can use in case-work 
treatment. Everyone can understand special diets and increased 
rental allowances based on the particular needs of an aged person 
when they are added to a standard base budget for all members 
of the family, but they cannot understand why home relief grants 
$7.00 for food for grandmother, aged sixty-four, and Old-Age As- 
sistance grants $9.00 for grandfather, aged sixty-five. Such incon- 
sistencies make people restless and discontented and the monthly 
check serves as an irritant. 

Sometimes a difference in administrative policy between public 
assistance agencies lies in the actual items allowable in the base 
budget. Can we be insensitive to the feelings of the nineteen-year- 
old grandson about sharing his earnings to cover a portion of his 
erandfather’s budget which includes clothing, when the home- 
relief budget has not allowed a clothing item for his mother and 
younger brothers and sisters? 

A budget itself may become a dynamic force for maintaining or 
building constructive values in family relationships or for under- 
mining them. It may become the focal point on which all kinds 
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of problems in family relationships may be projected. When this 
happens, the way in which it is administered and interpreted may 
serve to enrich relationships, or it may serve to destroy them by 
creating a situation in which the aged person can no longer even 
remain in the family group. 

Thus, the adoption of cash relief and standard budget allow- 
ances with the same basic budgetary items for all public assistance 
agencies granted on a needs basis, may contribute toward the emo- 
tional acceptance of an aged person in the household. This is 
particularly true when there are workers from two agencies with 
like functions going into a single family. All of the problems of 
relationship involved in the presence of the two workers are en- 
hanced and further complicated when there is a difference in 
standards of relief in the two agencies which they represent. The 
case-work situation could be further simplified by making it pos- 
sible for one worker carrying an undifferentiated case-load to 
work with the whole family, thus relegating the categorical aspect 
of relief to a bookkeeping procedure. 

Standardized budgeting also makes possible a smooth transfer 
from one category to another, since resistance to transfer on the 
part of the client is minimized when he knows that his grant will 
remain the same. The making and administering of policies in- 
volving assets is another area of administration which has bearing 
on family relationships. If Old-Age Assistance requires an assign- 
ment of property held by an elderly man and his young wife and 
children, who are temporarily on home relief, we are left to con- 
sider the tensions resulting from the insistence of Old-Age Assist- 
ance to the assignment of property. What does this additional loss 
mean to the wife, and what will be her attitude toward her elderly 
husband who not only makes it necessary for her to apply for re- 
lief, but also makes it essential that she give up this last vestige of 
her security? If we are secure in our case-work skills we shall know 
when to cut across or postpone action on administrative require- 
ments, when we see them as being destructive to family life. Differ- 
ent kinds of medical programs of agencies caring for a single fam- 
ily are sources of disturbance to the members of the family. May 
not the client who is obliged to accept a physician not of his own 
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choosing, feel resentful toward his agency when the elderly person 
may have his own physician, owing to a policy of Old-Age Assist- 
ance which makes this possible and a policy of home relief which 
makes it impossible? 

It is the responsibility of the case worker in the field to report 
her observations of the manner in which administrative procedures 
affect her clients. This material should be sufficiently compelling to 
bring about changes in the agencies which will create a sound ad- 
ministrative policy for all persons in the family. 

There are treatment values in the ways in which an agency 
functions which are essential to the adjustment of the aged person 
in his family. Until categories are either modified or eliminated, 
we shall probably have to resort to the kinds of measures sug- 
gested. These changes will create a common base within the fam- 
ily against which the needs of each member may be projected for 
special case-work service. The particular needs of the aged person 
may then be seen in their true relationship to those of the other 
members of the family. 


THE MENTAL HOSPITAL AS A 
TEACHING CENTER 


BARBARA EsTEs 


ARLY IN SEPTEMBER a group of social-service students 
E enters the hospital for a nine-months training period. What 
has the mental hospital to offer these students that is unique as 
compared with other agencies? What are the handicaps or limita- 
tions of such an experience? 

Any discussion of the problem is based on two fundamental 
premises. First, that the hospital is interested in the students 
primarily from the point of view of teaching or training. If they 
are to be accepted, it should be with the understanding that they 
will need a considerable amount of time and supervision from 
those members of the staff to whom they are assigned, particularly 
during the first few months. For the good of the hospital, as well as 
for the best interests of the students, they cannot be exploited nor 
expected to assume responsibility too early. In other words, they 
cannot be accepted merely as additional workers to lighten the case 
load of the regular staff. There is so much to learn—the work and 
special emphasis of the hospital itself, its responsibility toward its 
patients and to the community at large, the relationship within 
the hospital between the social service and other departments— 
that this orientation period may cover many weeks. If the student 
is thoroughly grounded during this time, her later development 
follows easily and naturally as her horizons, her areas of thinking 
expand. Her value to the institution lies not only in the more 
efficient work which she is enabled to do, but also in her constant 
curiosity. Her discussion of new theories and her criticism of ac- 
cepted practices have a stimulating effect on the professional staff. 

The second premise upon which successful student training 
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rests is that the staff be eager to co6perate in the teaching program. 
No course can be successful, no matter how superior the social- 
service staff may be, unless other departments are willing to accept 
their part of the teaching program. It is in the close day-by-day 
contact with the psychiatrist, psychologist, or research worker that 
individual questions arise and are answered. 

We may now proceed to a consideration of the training program 
itself. For the sake of clarity it has been divided roughly into four 
sections: Psychiatry, social-service techniques, community re- 
sources, and personal adjustment of individual problems. 

First of all is the training in psychiatry. Students usually enter 
the hospital with well-defined, clear-cut pictures of the different 
psychoses. These are based on their courses in psychology and 
psychiatry illustrated by a few clinics at which patients have been 
presented. They tend to pigeonhole all cases: anyone with mood 
swings is a manic depressive; with hallucinations, a schizophrenic. 
For each textbook type there is also a textbook remedy. Psychiatry 
seems so simple after all. As the student has come to the hospital 
with a definite leaning toward some particular viewpoint—Freud- 
ian, Adlerian, psychobiological, whatever theory has been most 
stressed in her particular school of social work—she is amazed and 
oftentimes disturbed to find that the psychiatric staff hold varying 
theories and may advocate different kinds of treatment. 

At first she is bewildered. If psychiatry is so important, as she 
has been led to believe in her courses on psychiatric social work, 
how can any client or patient be helped when even the psychiatrists 
themselves disagree? Her neat little world of theories tumbles 
about her ears, but slowly and painstakingly throughout the year 
she builds up another and a broader system. She learns that 
psychiatry is still a growing profession that deals not only with the 
insane, but also, more hopefully in its preventive work, with the 
sane. She learns to evaluate the importance and relationship to 
each specific case of heredity, physical condition, environmental 
situation, etc. She comes to appreciate the fact that every case must 
be studied exhaustively and with an open mind. But most im- 
portant of all, after the year’s training, the student learns to recog- 
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nize, accept, and work with certain mental conditions or symp- 
toms in her clients which she might otherwise have misinterpreted. 

Psychiatric staff conferences are augmented by a series of social- 
service conferences arranged with the psychiatrists in which the 
students present their cases for discussion and criticism. During 
the first few months the emphasis falls most naturally on history- 
taking, the type of material desired by the doctor, the reasons for 
it, and the best methods of securing it. During the latter part of 
the year such conferences may take up treatment techniques, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of their psychiatric emphasis. 

In addition to specific training in psychiatry the mental hospital 
usually can offer to its social-service students courses or lectures 
provided primarily for other students, nurses, psychology or occu- 
pational therapy students, but in which the social-service student 
may be interested. 

The training is concerned, secondly, with social-service tech- 
niques. The student social worker in a mental hospital has need 
of the same social-service techniques as the worker in any other 
kind of agency. The chief difference lies in the time factor. 
Whereas in the child-guidance clinic or the private relief agency, 
the case history may be secured over a period of many contacts 
and considerable time; in the mental hospital, all essential infor- 
mation must be in the record by a set date, depending on the 
commitment laws of the state. This situation imposes certain 
handicaps, such, for example, as the impossibility of using passive 
technique or attitude therapy during the early contacts with rela- 
tives or informants. On the other hand, it forces the early acquire- 
ment of another psychiatric tool. The student, of necessity, learns 
to establish rapport quickly, she learns skill in securing essential 
information—often heavily charged emotionally—without trauma 
to the informants. She learns to lay the groundwork for further 
treatment with the family by her interpretation to them of mental 
illness in general and her own hospital in particular. 

The techniques of interviewing and history-taking are further 
enriched by the assignment of selected cases for close supervision. 
It is the belief of many psychiatrists that intensive psychotherapy 
with mental patients should be carried on only by psychiatrists, 
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that the role of the social worker in the mental hospital should be 
limited to environmental manipulation and to work with the 
family, possibly including psychotherapy with some member other 
than the patient. This has been our general policy, and I believe 
it has been quite successful. It relieves the student of the very 
heavy responsibility which would be hers if she worked directly 
with a patient who might have to be returned to the hospital if 
he became upset by unskillful handling. By working closely with 
the psychiatrist, keeping him informed of her contacts with the 
family and keeping in touch with his handling of the patient, she 
receives adequate experience in psychotherapy. 

If we may include as a social-service technique the acquisition 
of professional consciousness of the worth and place of her own 
work in its relationship to other professions interested in and 
working toward the alleviation of human misery, the mental hos- 
pital is an ideal place for such instruction. The student learns 
that neither social work nor psychiatry, neither psychology nor 
medicine, can in itself solve the problems which confront her. 
Only by the closest team work, the acceptance by each branch of 
its own responsibility, can results be achieved. While she has 
much to learn from the others, she has also much to teach them 
from her own field. Social problems such as poverty, legal settle- 
ments, etc., must be explained to the physician who may not see 
why Mary Smith cannot be discharged until her settlement is 
established and adequate aid assured. 

This brings us to the third section, training in community 
resources. In this particular phase of student training, the mental 
hospital is unexcelled, for the problems of the patients involve 
the use of all types of private and public agencies. The student 
must learn the state laws relative to commitment and to the care 
of the mentally ill in the hospital and, after release on visit, in the 
community. During history-taking, she contacts all agencies to 
whom the patient and his family have been known. Frequently 
some family problem necessitates codperative action with some 
other agency. 

Coéperative relationships are common in many agencies. Less 
common are the relationships with rural boards of public welfare, 
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chiefs of police, etc. Workers in urban districts who have all the 
resources of a large city at their fingertips are apt to feel slightly 
contemptuous of untrained welfare boards who do not even know 
the language of modern social work. Yet as our students go into 
the small rural communities, they often find a high type of under- 
standing, expressed in simple language but nevertheless effective. 
It is a humbling and healthy experience. 

On the other hand, the student becomes aware of the heavy 
burdens of such communities, the lack of adequate personnel and 
facilities for care of the aged, the ill, or the maladjusted personali- 
ties. She is forced to exercise her ingenuity, to formulate plans for 
treatment without the aid of near-by clinics. 

As patients improve and are referred to the social-service de- 
partment for placement, the student learns through practical ex- 
perience the role played by, and the policies of, the new Federal 
agencies, old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, the state 
departments, division of child guardianship, division for the blind, 
and the local boards of public welfare, home farms, or city hospitals, 
as well as the many private agencies. It becomes a practical exposi- 
tion of her previous courses in government as she sees how each has 
its own field and its own problems, and it is interesting to watch 
her idealistic theories become more practical as she sees the wheels 
go round. 

In a discussion of the fourth section, personal adjustment of the 
individual student, attention might well be focused on two points. 
The first, which might be common to any institutional appoint- 
ment, is that of the supervision. Where students and supervisor 
live in the same institution, where the supervisor is held more or 
less responsible for the student after working hours—from her 
dress and makeup to her love life—it is difficult to maintain 
supervision on a professional level alone. Personal problems of 
adjustment cannot be ignored even when they have no obvious 
connection with the student’s relationship to her clients. Personal 
problems may be brought to the supervisor and a solution reached 
over the evening coffee in a way that is impossible in the regular 
conference period. Much informal discussion goes on after hours 
when time is unlimited and a friendly, rather than a purely pro- 
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fessional, attitude prevails. Can, or should, the supervisor attempt 
these dual roles of supervisor and friend? It requires infinite deli- 
cacy and skill to avoid the pitfalls of too close a personal relation- 
ship or too much professionalism. 

The second point in the adjustment of students lies in the 
facility with which the mental hospital, because of its large staff, 
can offer special lectures or courses to fill in certain student needs 
as they arise. For example, this year our students discovered they 
were having difficulty in securing marital or sex information. 
Because they felt their own knowledge was inadequate, a special 
course was arranged with the codperation of a psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and hospital chaplain who had given similar courses at 
the “Y.” The results were eminently satisfactory. Field trips to 
local and state agencies and institutions are well worth the time 
in giving the student a clearer idea of the scope of social work 
and opening up to her some particular interest. 

In conclusion, let me say that the time and energy spent on 
training students is well worth the effort both to the students and 
the hospital. The experience can and should be broadening and 
enriching, not only in the psychiatric field, but also in all the 
varied phases of social work with which the hospital comes in 


contact. 


THE COMMITMENT OF MENTAL PATIENTS 


ABRAHAM A. Low 


EN AND WOMEN INTERESTED IN SOCIAL WORK, 
psychiatry, and sociology have always deplored the in- 
herent cruelty of commitment proceedings. They lamented the 
fact that the law treats the patient as it would treat a criminal. 
They resented the brutal terminology and harsh application of 
the statute. In consequence of the widespread dissatisfaction, ef- 
forts were made to revamp the statute and to eliminate the most 
flagrant of its abuses. However, it would seem that the possibility 
of eliminating court commitment altogether was hardly ever con- 
sidered until, in November, 1937, a group of former mental 
patients organized in Chicago with a view toward freeing the 
mentally ill from the barbarism of the commitment law. 

I do not know whether you are acquainted with the history of 
Recovery, the Association of Former Patients. It was organized at 
the Psychiatric Institute of the research and educational hospital 
of the University of Illinois by thirty ex-patients who had recov- 
ered their mental health after receiving shock treatment. When 
these patients returned home they met with the stigma of mental 
disease. They resented the humiliation and consulted their physi- 
cians. As a result, the association was formed for the purpose of 
fighting the stigma. 

It was clear to the early pioneers of the movement that the 
stigma of mental disease had many roots. ‘There was the popular 
prejudice of “once insane, always insane’; in other words, the 
superstition that mental disease is incurable. ‘The ex-patients were 
little concerned about this prop of the stigma. They knew that the 
curability of mental disease had been demonstrated by the suc- 
cess of the shock treatments and were confident that the myth of 
incurability was bound to fall of its own weight once the message 
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of the shock treatments was carried to the public. Nor were they 
overawed by those elements of the stigma situation which branded 
the sufferer from mental disease as disgraced, as constitutionally 
degenerate, or hereditarily tainted. The facts known about hered- 
ity and constitution could be depended on to dispose of the 
underlying superstition. What they considered their most for- 
midable obstacle was the law governing commitment procedure. 
The commitment law was their enemy. It was cruel and brutal 
and treated the patient as a legal instead of a medical object. 

Today the association has formulated its views about the com- 
mitment statute and is happy to state its position before as respon- 
sive and sympathetic a group as that of the social workers. 

The commitment statute may regulate any number of pro- 
cedures. It may prescribe the precise manner in which the petition 
be filed, the proper form of certification. It may make trial by 
jury mandatory or optional; the hearing may be held by a court 
of record or by a commission in lunacy; the patient’s presence in 
court may be required or dispensed with. The mode of transpor- 
tation to the hospital, the notice to be given the patient, the 
method of keeping the record, the matter of voluntary commit- 
ment and temporary detention, the procedure to be followed in 
habeas corpus petitions, in discharges and paroles, in hearings for 
appointment of a conservator; these and many other provisions 
are dealt with in great detail by the commitment statute of all or 
most states. Those psychiatrists, mental hygienists, and social 
workers who exerted their efforts toward mitigation of the offen- 
sive features of the law have at various times leveled their attacks 
at this or that particular of the statute with the result that in some 
states a progressively increasing degree of humanization has been 
obtained during the past ten or twenty years. 

This process of humanization has created a vast divergence of 
methods. In some states, the patient is considered a strictly legal 
object, and decision can be rendered by a court only, sometimes 
with the proviso that jury trial is mandatory in every instance. In 
other states, the medical aspect of the situation is given due con- 
sideration, and legal procedure is reduced to a minimum. To my 
knowledge, the states of Delaware and Maryland have gone 
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farthest in liberalizing the statute by reducing legal procedure to 
a bare minimum. New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and other states achieved an optimum of liberalization but 
are a visible distance behind Delaware and Maryland. 

Commitment proceedings are based on two main principles, 
(1) to prevent “railroading,” and (2) to safeguard the patient 
against being deprived of his personal liberty without due process 
of law. In either case, the law intends to protect the patient against 
malicious or otherwise illegal practice. The question is whether 
the dangers against which the law provides protection are real or 
fictitious. 

The Association of Former Patients has gone on record that 
“railroading” is at best a rarity, that the popular superstition of 
its frequency is a myth, and that the present mode of protection 
against it is ineffective and largely superfluous. In the last issue of 
Lost and Found, the bimonthly publication of the Association, 
the subject was discussed as follows:* 


“Railroading” is the attempt to place a person of sound mentality 
in a hospital for mental patients and to detain him there against his 
will. The procedure consists of two phases, (1) the outside physician 
certifies the victim, (2) the hospital authorities detain him. The Illinois 
law in its present form gives little, if any, protection against possible 
unscrupulous practices on the part of the certifying physician. All he 
is obliged to do in Cook County is to sign the following statement: “I 
have this day examined ——————— and believe h to be mentally 
deranged or insane and in need of institutional care.” The physician . 
is not required to state his qualifications, the years spent in practice. 
He is not obliged to describe the symptoms, the method of examina- 
tion. He does not even have to give the age of the patient. Presumably, 
he would not be liable to prosecution if he “examined” him over the 
telephone. . . . At present it would be a simple matter and no great 
hazard for a physician Se) disposed to oblige relatives and to “railroad” 
a person into an institution. 

Once the outside physician and the relatives have contrived to 
“railroad” the patient into the hospital the law is intended to protect 
him against the danger of being detained there unlawfully by the hos- 
pital authorities. The Association takes the position that protection of 
this kind is unnecessary in a psychopathic or state hospital as at pres- 
ent generally conducted. Psychopathic or state hospitals are not oper- 


1 Lost and Found. Il, No. 3, 33. 
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ated by individual physicians but by staffs. In order to detain a person 
in the way of “railroading,” an interested party would have to enter 
into collusion with an entire staff, not merely with an individual. The 
assumption that collusion of this kind is possible—or even reasonably 
thinkable—with the staffs of any of the public institutions does not 
merit serious discussion. In Cook County, for instance, an interested 
person would be obliged to bribe or otherwise to connive first with 
the staff of the psychopathic hospital and subsequently with the staff 
of a state hospital. It would seem that this is almost physically im- 
possible. . . . Even if the possibility of wholesale connivance on the 
part of the medical staffs be considered seriously the court proce- 
dure ‘as at present practiced cannot be regarded as the proper safe- 
guard; it is, as a rule, a hasty formality. 

Whether the danger of “railroading” is a serious possibility in pri- 
vate institutions is not known. On theoretical grounds the danger must 
be assumed to be far greater there than in public institutions. Con- 
nivance, of course, is more easily accomplished where one individual 
alone (the owner) is to be considered. Furthermore, in institutions con- 
ducted for profit the incentive to draw revenue from an “inmate” 
might conceivably supply a motive for collusion, That at present the 
law is strictly enforced in public institutions only is generally known. 

The Association of Former Patients is preparing legislation to 
be introduced at the next session of the Illinois Legislature with 
a view to eliminating the court commitment procedure. A group 
of competent lawyers and law teachers were consulted, and the 
consensus of opinion is that the legislative aims of the association 
are not in conflict with constitutional principle. The lawyers hold 
that legal authority to detain a patient and to deprive him tem- 
porarily of his civil rights can constitutionally be vested in an of- 
ficially designated body of physicians and laymen if the procedure 
is properly safeguarded and subject to review by court. The associ- 
ation proposes that a commission of this kind be established within 
the State Department of Public Welfare. If the law is passed by the 
legislature a patient will henceforth be sent by the certifying 
physician directly to the hospital with the understanding that the 
superintendent notify the welfare commission within ten days of 
the patient’s admission to the hospital. The new law will require 
the certifying physicians to state their qualifications, the symp- 
toms of which the patient complains, the mode of examination, 
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and various other items intended to divest the act of certification 
of its present perfunctory nature. The patient, it would seem, will 
receive a greater amount of protection under the proposed statute, 
and the disgrace of the court record will be removed. 

The argument was advanced that the proposal of the Associa- 

tion of Former Patients merely tends to substitute one form of 
commitment for another or one form of protection for another. 
If so, is it not a waste of effort to organize and propagandize for 
mere formalistic endeavors? After all, if a signature is affixed to a 
document by the secretary of a commission instead of by a judge, 
will that benefit the patient or his family? To this the association 
replies:? 
It is a fact that the average family is horrified by the prospect of hav- 
ing their relative go through court procedure and receive the tag of 
the “court record.” We know of numerous instances in which parents 
did not hesitate to spend their meagre savings for private hospital care 
in order to spare their son or daughter what was to them the disgrace 
of the “court record.” This “court record” may be a mere formality, 
but if the population is scared by a formality, its elimination ought 
to be given serious consideration. 

2 Ibid., p. 34. 


FROM THE MIND WITHIN TO THE 
WORLD WITHOUT 


HARVEY ZORBAUGH 


T IS NOW GENERALLY ACCEPTED that there is no spe- 
cial psychology of the blind, or of those suffering other handi- 
caps. Within any handicapped group, one will find examples of 
the whole range of human personalities. It remains true, however, 
that various handicaps, limiting and distorting experience, tend 
to limit and distort the developing personality of the handicapped 
child. No better illustration of this fact could be found than that 
provided by the blind child’s emotional orientation to reality. 
Each human being lives, to begin with, in an inner world of 
sensations and emotional overtones conditioned by the more-or- 
less rhythmic cycle of physical need and its fulfillment. This world 
within is, to begin with, the child’s entire experience and interest. 
It is necessary, however, as the child grows older, that his interest 
should turn outward upon the world about him, that he should 
learn to understand and cope with reality. Nature imposes this 
necessity, and all human cultures recognize it in their attitudes 
toward growing children. Furthermore, if the child is to live hap- 
pily and adequately—in childhood, and later through adolescence 
into adult life—the child must feel secure with the outer world. 
Achieving security with reality is the fundamental problem of the 
human personality and is largely determined by childhood experi- 
ence with reality. It is the security the child has in relationship— 
particularly with mother or mother surrogate—that is the pre- 
dominate factor in determining what reality will mean to him 
emotionally. 
Now let use see some of the ways in which blindness, limiting 
and distorting the child’s experience, may, and frequently does, 
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stand in the way of the growth of the child’s security with the 
world without. 

In 1933, what is now known as the Prevention of Blindness 
Service, of the New York State Commission for the Blind, took a 
group of blind children away from an institutional home that in- 
vestigation had proved to be unsatisfactory. Among them was a 
three-and-a-half-year-old blind child whom we shall call Hal. Hal 
had known no family life. He was born in a “refuge,” one of a 
mixed pair of twins. His mother gave him up when he was a few 
days old. His father never saw him. His sister was taken from the 
refuge when a few days old and nothing has been heard of her 
since. From the refuge Hal went to an institution for blind chil- 
dren, which was his home until he was three and one half. 

The Prevention of Blindness Service placed Hal in a second 
home where he remained nine months, pending an unsuccessful 
attempt to improve his vision through surgery and plans for his 
subsequent placement and care. Hal’s development was so im- 
mature that the first decision to be made was as to whether he 
should be regarded as feeble-minded and placed in an institution. 
At the home Hal was taken from, he was considered a moron. He 
was greeted at the second home as feeble-minded, and so treated. 
While in the second home he was twice tested and each time rated 
feeble-minded. A psychiatrist and an ophthalmologist concurred. 

Yet there were workers on the staff of the Prevention of Blind- 
ness Service who nonetheless doubted that he was feeble-minded. 
They felt that Hal was full of anxiety, and that this fact, with his 
previous institutional environment, might be sufficient to account 
for his immaturity and inadequate test performance. In an effort 
to settle the matter, the Service called in an expert nursery-school 
psychologist. She was unable to get a test on Hal, and was unwill- 
ing to commit herself as to his mentality. _ 

The Service then decided to consult Dr. Waring, of Cornell 
University, and to rest upon her decision. After much discussion 
it was determined to place Hal in the care of the Cornell Nursery 
School for a year. One of the teachers, Miss Martha Taber, took 
a house and made as normal a home for Hal as possible, while he 
attended the nursery school. When Hal entered Cornell Nursery 
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School, while he was in only fair health, his physical development 
Was approximately normal save for his vision, which afforded him 
only a small amount of light perception. But Hal was exceedingly 
immature in his motor, mental, emotional, and social development. 
It was obvious from the beginning, however, that this was related 
to a very active anxiety and insecurity. 

Hal made little or no attempt to help himself. He allowed the 
adult to dress and undress him, showing scant interest in or knowl- 
edge of the processes of this routine. He ate ravenously anything 
he could lay his hands upon, but swallowed all his food without 
chewing. 

He showed little interest in play materials and other physical 
aspects of his environment. He showed little interest in the other 
children in his new environment. His conversation consisted of 
but a few phrases; his questions were almost parrot-like; he stam- 
mered when he tried to say new words. His comprehension of the 
most common situations was apparently very meager. He usually 
responded with what sounded like a grunt: “Uh, Uh.” At this 
time Hal achieved an I.Q. of 66 on the Hayes Adaptation of the 
Stanford Binet. 

Back of this immaturity—later events have proved, a major 
cause of it—lay an active anxiety and many exaggerated fears. Hal 
was afraid of running water, which explained his resistance to wash- 
ing and toilet. He was afraid of the rain. He was afraid of tissue 
paper, and would not unwrap a package even though he knew it 
contained a gift for him. It took a year to get him to put his hand 
in a paper bag. He was afraid of every unfamiliar sensation, object, 
person, and situation. Suddenly confronted with the unfamiliar, 
or forced to confront what he feared, he had paroxysms of fright. 
In such paroxysms he would clutch an adult, winding his arms 
and legs about her. 

We have here the picture of a terribly insecure little boy, full of 
anxiety concerning the world without—both things and persons— 
resisting contact with that outer world, defending himself as well 
as he can against his anxiety, withdrawn into an infantile world of 
sensation within, an inner world organized around his light per- 
ception. 
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Hal had many characteristic blindisms, but most prominent 
among them was a compulsive fluttering of his fingers, or any ob- 
ject that would reflect light, before his eyes. His index finger was 
sharpened like a pencil from rubbing against his other fingers in 
this fluttering movement. Given a toy, he would immediately 
move it before his eyes. He would lie, if undisturbed, for hours 
on a window sill or in a hammock with his face turned toward 
the sky. 

Hal remained nine months at Cornell. During the year he 
showed remarkable growth in maturity. At the end of the nine 
months he was undressing himself, and beginning to dress him- 
self, with little adult help; he was going to bed without anxiety 
and sleeping soundly; he was washing himself without help; he 
was learning to chew, and eating a diet normal in quantity, variety, 
and preparation; and he was playing actively. 

At the end of the nine months Hal was showing a friendly 
interest in other children, beginning to make approaches to them, 
obviously desiring relationship with them; he had acquired com- 
plete confidence in the adults he lived with intimately, and was 
becoming keenly interested in people; he had become communi- 
cative, expressed his ideas clearly and meaningfully, asked constant 
questions about unfamiliar things in his environment. During the 
nine-months period, Hal gained twenty months in mental age, 
testing when he left Cornell at 95. 

It is obvious that this remarkable growth in maturity could not 
have taken place had not Hal become free of much of his anxiety, 
and such was the case. He seemed to have forgotten his fears. As 
he achieved security in the world about him, and his interest 
turned increasingly outward, his more repulsive blindisms practi- 
cally disappeared. 

At the end of his experience at Cornell, Hal went to live at the 
New York Institute for the Blind, in a very fortunate social and 
educational environment. There Hal has continued to make prog- 
ress, becoming increasingly social and secure with people. In an 
ungraded class, he is rapidly catching up educationally. When one 
considers that though Hal is now nine years old, he might fairly 
be said to have lived only five years, his development is remarkable. 
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The normality of Hal’s outlook on the world about him is 
shown in the following letter he wrote this summer: 


I went to the World’s Fair yesterday. I saw the Railroad Building, 
the Trylon and the Perisphere and the Chrysler Exhibit Building. I 
touched an engine standing still and got into the engineer’s cab. I saw 
some freight cars, cattle cars, box cars and flat cars called Gondolas. I 
got into a passenger train and looked around. It was the Coronation 
Scot from England. We walked through from back to front. It looked 
just like a house on a track. Instead of having a berth it had bedrooms 
for different people. The cars were joined tight together, no open 
rattling places. We saw a steam train running on a track but it didn’t 
move. We went around the Fair Grounds in a bus. It runs inside the 
grounds. When we went inside the perisphere we went around it on a 
moving sidewalk. It represented the world we live in and it was dark 
at night and light in day time. I thought it was very exciting. 


The key to Hal’s early immaturity and insecurity, as well as to 
his more recent growth in the direction of maturity and security, 
would seem to lie in the factor of relationship. Rejected by his 
family, finding no mother person in his institutional homes, utterly 
lacking in a secure relationship, Hal felt only anxiety concerning 
the world about him. 

It has not been the schools that have been responsible for the 
dissipation of his anxiety and his consequent growth in maturity 
and security with the outer world, but rather the relationships he 
was fortunate to find within these schools. Hal’s relationship with 
the nursery school teacher with whom he lived at Cornell (who 
happened to secure a position at the New York Institute when he 
was transferred there) was the critical factor in his development. 

With her, Hal found complete acceptance and understanding, 
for the first time, and an affection that made him feel safe. 
Through his security in his relationship with her, he began to 
achieve security with the world about him. Hal’s relationship 
with two other equally remarkable women, one a worker for the 
Prevention of Blindness Service, the other a teacher at the New 
York Institute, have also played a significant role in his growth in 
security. 

You will say, this might be the story of any rejected child. Sub- 
stantially, that is true. Hal’s blindisms, and the emotional value 
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that light has for him, are the only aspects of the picture directly 
conditioned by his blindness. Hal’s blindness indirectly condi- 
tioned the picture in another way, however. Hal, like all children 
blind from birth, his experience limited and distorted, has found 
many more sources of apprehension in his environment than a 
seeing child would have found. Like all blind children, Hal has 
been doubly in need of secure relationship. 

The story of Hal’s early years, and the stories of the early years 
of many other such children, makes it apparent that the commu- 
nity agencies responsible for the pre-school blind must focus their 
efforts upon providing the young blind child with security in rela- 
tionship, first, by providing adequately prepared and supervised 
foster homes. No pre-school blind child should be institutionalized 
because he is blind. Second, community agencies responsible for 
the care of the pre-school blind can contribute to providing them 
with security in relationship through specially trained social and 
educational workers who can help the families of these children 
to meet their problems more understandingly and with less anx- 
iety. Finally, the pre-school blind child’s security in relationship, 
his widening relationship with contemporaries and adults, can be 
protected by making available to him adequate nursery-school 
experience. 

The Prevention of Blindness Service has already made the be- 
ginnings of such a program, but only the beginnings. It is to be 
hoped that within the next decade such service will become avail- 
able to every pre-school blind child in the state of New York. 
There is no reason why it should not. The numbers of such chil- 
dren are now relatively few and the costs not exorbitant. 


A DEVELOPING EYE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Harry S. GRADLE 


S OPHTHALMOLOGISTS we naturally are infinitely more 
A interested in the prevention of blindness than we are in the 
care of those already blind. Our interest is, of course, somewhat 
centered in the technical aspects of the work, and whatever sug- 
gestions we may have to offer are based upon that phase. 

In any medical problem that presents itself the first thought of 
the scientific worker is, “What is the cause?” That thought we 
ophthalmologists naturally carry over into preventive work, and 
our first question in the development of a program is, ‘“‘What are 
the causes of the blindness that is prevalent in the area in ques- 
tion?’ Unfortunately, the national census figures are too incom- 
plete and too vague to be of great value. It is hoped that the next 
census, which promises to be conducted in a more scientific man- 
ner, will yield greater information as to the number of blind per- 
sons and the causes of blindness in the United States. An analysis 
of the blind pension rolls in the different states is entirely inade- 
quate because, in the first place, the definition of blindness varies 
with the different localities; in the second place, the diagnoses are 
seldom made by ophthalmologists; and in the third place, only a 
variable percentage of the blind in any one state are on the pen- 
sion rolls. The answer to these questions is, of course, simple, 
namely, a medical survey of the blind of any given locality in order 
to determine what causes the blindness. Such is the first reaction of 
any ophthalmologist to the development of a prevention of blind- 
ness program. This is entirely logical, for, unless the causes of a 
condition are known, it is futile to endeavor to control future 
developments of that condition. 

The next question that comes to the mind of the ophthalmolo- 
gist is the scope of the work to be accomplished by whatever 
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organization may undertake work in the prevention of blindness. 
Effective work may be done in a community by some efficient 
organization. But unless that community happens to be a commu- 
nity of fairly large size, the result will be a mere drop in the bucket 
and cannot be worth the time, effort, and money expended. On 
the other hand, blindness varies so in different states of the Union 
that a national program cannot be broad enough to delve into the 
prevention of blindness in the various localities. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in one part of the Union there is great loss of sight from 
neglect among coal miners; whereas in another state, industrial 
injuries are a major factor; and in a third state, trachoma plays a 
great role. Consequently, from a national standpoint, there can- 
not be any uniform program for prevention of blindness. So the 
logical answer seems to lie in the development of state organiza- 
tions for the prevention of blindness, banded loosely together 
under the aegis of the National Society for Prevention of Blind- 
ness. Organizations smaller than state-wide societies are too small 
and too impotent to wield the necessary influence, either in pub- 
licity or in legislative matters. 

So the ideal setup for nation-wide prevention of blindness work 
would be individual state organizations. Each organization should 
be an entity. Inasmuch as each state organization would have its 
own individual problems to deal with, each organization should 
be financed locally, but should be subsidiary to the national organ- 
ization. This latter must act as a clearinghouse, as a source of edu- 
cation, and as a parent to educate and train effective workers for 
the state organizations. 

I have been speaking of lay organizations in prevention of blind- 
ness work. I believe that they are preferable to governmental 
agencies, because they are independent of politics and not subject 
to changes in administration. They are not tied by red tape, nor 
hampered by other governmental bureaus. But they must not set 
themselves too high, as their work must be with governmental 
agencies, Federal, state, and local. As Howard Vincent O’Brien 
has so aptly put it, “The state prevention of blindness society 
is the spark plug which activates the existing governmental 
agencies into caring for a situation.” The state society neither can, 
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nor should, try to raise funds of sufficient size to correct existing 
situations that may lead to blindness, but the state society should 
investigate such conditions and obtain all possible information. 
It should then propose a plan for the correction of such condi- 
tions, a plan that will gear into the existing government agencies 
and that is feasible without excessive expenditures of state or Fed- 
eral money. If necessary, the society may inaugurate that plan as a 
demonstration project, but always with the thought in mind that, 
when proven feasible, the future operation should be put into the 
hands of a governmental agency. The state society should be pre- 
pared to present all this to the legislature of the state and, when 
convinced of the soundness of the plan, be prepared to lobby for 
such necessary legislation. All possible avenues of publicity should 
be utilized by the society on the projects that it develops, since this 
will result in a sounder education of the public. 

As to the make-up of a state organization, it must be dominated 
by civic-minded citizens of recognized ability. Of course, ophthal- 
mologists must participate actively in the technical direction of 
the work, but as the late Dr. Wilder pointed out, all executive 
ophthalmological participation must be behind the scenes and not 
directly before the public. The keynote of a well-functioning state 
society for the prevention of blindness is an efficient executive 
secretary. This must be a medically trained, well-rounded, social 
worker with ability to contact all strata and to participate actively 
in obtaining necessary legislation. That secretary must be given 
adequate office help, capable of assuming the necessary mechanical 
work. 

In Illinois, thanks to the foresight of the late Dr. Wilder, who 
founded the Illinois Society for the Prevention of Blindness and 
laid out the course of its activities for many years to come, we have 
found that the organization, such as I have sketched it above, has 
worked efficiently; and I feel that the development of a prevention 
of blindness program from the standpoint of an ophthalmologist 
can best be described by discussing the work of that society at 
some length. 

There are certain definite lines along which the work has been 
conducted, and if the program in each field has progressed as ex- 
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pected, it has then been turned over to a governmental agency. 
One of the major accomplishments of the society was to obtain 
the passage of a bill enforcing the use of silver nitrate, or a satis- 
factory equivalent, in the eyes of new-born children at birth. It 
took many years, much publicity, and an enormous amount of 
hard work to obtain the passage of that bill. In fact, it was vetoed 
by one governor, but his successor was a man of greater foresight. 
Since the passage of that bill six years ago the Illinois society has 
checked the records of all births that have occurred in Illinois. 
Wherever a notation has occurred that a physician or midwife 
had failed to use the prophylaxis or even had failed to record its 
use, the authorities at the state capitol have been notified for dis- 
ciplinary measures. As a result, in 1937 and 1938, when there were 
230,000 births in the state of Illinois, there were only ninety cases 
of ophthalmia neo-natorum reported and not a single eye was lost 
from this dread disease. 

Of even greater magnitude was the development of the sight- 
saving Classes. Such classes are a phase of the advances of recent 
years, and it is still too early to evaluate the good that results. 
Ophthalmologists believe that sight-saving classes play an enor- 
mous role in the prevention of blindness, but as yet we have no 
statistical proof to offer. Our belief, based upon the observations 
of many years, is sufficiently strong so that we are wholeheartedly 
behind the question of sight-saving classes. But no board of educa- 
tion will introduce any sight-saving classes unless the need for 
such a class has been shown. And there is no provision in any state 
for a visual survey to show such needs. Consequently, we believe 
that such surveys are directly a function of the state prevention of 
blindness society. We in Illinois have pursued our belief. 

Throughout the entire state the nurses of the prevention of 
blindness society are making a continuous survey of the vision of 
the school children in communities large enough to justify a sight- 
saving class. There should be ten or more children eligible. When 
that number is found, the matter is taken up with the state educa- 
tional authorities, and the society works hand-in-glove with them 
on the establishing of a sight-saving class and the transportation 
of children from the neighborhood schools to such a class. The 
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society has a very definite word to say in the training of the teach- 
ers, in the character of the equipment, and the specifications for 
the books that are used. Not only the state, but the local boards of 
education have come to lean upon the technical advice of the 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness in the development and 
management of the sight-saving classes. The enabling act under 
which these classes operate was written and nursed through the 
legislative labyrinths by the society. The appropriations necessary 
for this rapidly expanding program are approved every biennium 
by the legislature after educational lobbying by the society. But 
the work does not stop there, for a further educational program 
is carried every summer in the form of an Institute for Public 
Health Nurses. These very necessary workers are there trained in 
the technique of how to discover serious visual defects and where 
to direct the children to proper remedial quarters. Iwo hundred 
and sixty school nurses from all over the state have been trained 
in these institutes, and the results are showing. As a consequence 
of all this work, we now have eighty-one sight-saving classes in IIli- 
nois, contrasted with the ten that were in existence in 1927. 

Two of the sight-saving classes were opened in the school for the 
blind. Under the authority of the Department of Public Welfare, 
three ophthalmologic members of the Illinois Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness conducted a survey of the eyes of the 240 
children in the school for the blind. The result of the survey 
showed that there was great laxity in the visual requirements for 
admission to the school for the blind and that there were an un- 
duly large number of sighted children being educated by blind 
methods. In the majority of instances, the children were in the 
school as a result of political influence. Again, thanks to the intel- 
ligent codperation of the governor, a clean sweep was made 
through the school for the blind and all of the children with vision 
of more than 20/200 in the better eye were discharged. The va- 
cancies thus left were utilized for the development of two sight- 
saving classes in the school for the blind for such children as lived 
too far from any existing sight-saving class. We realized that the 
mixture of blind and sight-saving pupils in the same buildings 
was far from ideal. But the place was there, the money was there, 
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and it was thought far better to give these sight-saving children 
the opportunity than to let them endeavor to struggle to an edu- 
cation in normal sight classes. The psychological effect has not 
been as bad as was anticipated, and these two sight-saving classes 
are yielding large dividends to the children from rural localities. 
Without the checking and active codperation of the Illinois So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, this could not have been 
accomplished. 

The existence of trachoma in the southern part of Illinois has 
been recognized for a long time, but nothing had been done about 
it. Two surveys at ten-year intervals were undertaken by the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, but they led to no practical 
results. Shortly after Governor Horner was inaugurated in 1933, 
he was approached by the society and informed of the conditions 
that existed. From his contingent fund for the control of com- 
municable diseases he appropriated $15,000, to which $6,000 was 
added by the society. Five out-patient clinics were established in 
the trachomatous infected areas. The aid of the W.P.A. was in- 
voked, and generous coédperation in the form of labor and trans- 
portation was given by the organization. The Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare contributed nurses, the Department of Public Health 
supported the project in so far as it was capable; and in the course 
of two years a well-established clinic service was ministering to the 
trachomatous sufferers in the seventeen southernmost counties of 
Illinois. The project was managed and supervised by the Illinois 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. At the end of three years, 
the demonstration was so effective that the entire project was 
taken over by the Department of Public Welfare and financed by 
special grants from the legislature, but it is still supervised by the 
society. 

It might interest you to know that in the six years of operation, 
3,500 cases of trachoma have been discovered and put under treat- 
ment, and the treatments are continuing at the rate of 800 a week. 
Inasmuch as fully 10 percent of these trachomatous sufferers would 
become blind if untreated, and consequently would be eligible to 
a blind pension of a dollar a day, it does not require a mathema- 
tician to figure out that these clinics, operating at a cost of $40,000 
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a year, are saving the state over $80,000 a year in blind pensions. 
It is also interesting to note that as a result of this joint codpera- 
tion between Federal, state, and lay agencies, trachoma will be 
wiped out in I]linois within the next ten years. 

The next activity of the Illinois Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness was thrust upon, rather than initiated by, the society. 
Some three years ago the Chicago Board of Education obtained a 
grant from the W.P.A. for a visual survey of the primary schools 
of Chicago. The society was requested to act as co-sponsor and to 
undertake the supervision of the survey. This was done with the 
provision that the survey would include remedial measures and 
not be merely another visual screening affair. W.P.A. workers 
were to be used. A fairly large list of intelligent, unemployed 
young women was submitted, who were interviewed by the secre- 
tary of the society. The resultant hand-picked workers were put 
through a course of training under adequate supervision. The sur- 
vey was then started. At the end of two years 500,000 children of 
the primary schools of Chicago had been put through a visual 
screening. Defects were found in 18 percent, and these were di- 
vided into Ix, IIx, and IIIx classes, according to the severity of 
the defect. The parents of the Ix and IIx cases were notified by the 
workers of the extent of the visual defects in their children, and it 
was recommended that they seek expert ophthalmologic attention. 
The parents of the IIIx cases were visited by the workers, who ex- 
plained the situation. By mutual consent these children either 
went to their private ophthalmologists, or to one of a list of sev- 
enty-five younger opthalmologists who agreed to take care of these 
cases at a considerably lower fee than usual, or to an ophthalmic 
clinic. As a result, 60 percent of the children with serious defects 
of the eyes have been put into the proper medical hands for the 
‘correction of such defects. The survey itself was of greater magni- 
tude than any previous one, but far more important is the fact that 
the survey was merely the forerunner of the remedial work, which 
was on a scale far beyond anything ever previously attempted. 

Without the active codperation and supervision of the Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, such a survey, with its far-reaching 
remedial features, would not have been possible. The importance 
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of this work has been recognized by the state authorities, and, as a 
result, a similar state-wide project is now under way. Again the 
society was asked to codperate and supervise. But this time the 
survey was to include not only eyes, but ears as well. ‘To that end 
the society invoked the aid and coéperation of the Chicago Laryn- 
gological Society and the League for the Hard of Hearing. It is 
probable that, when the state-wide survey is finished, particularly 
in the sparsely populated rural districts, a nation-wide program 
along similar lines will be instituted. 

One of the major causes of blindness is that dread disease known 
as glaucoma, hardening of the eyeball. According to locality, 6 to 
20 percent of all known cases of blindness are due to glaucoma. In 
a large percentage of cases, the disease can be controlled, with re- 
sultant preservation of sight, provided the patient continues under 
ophthalmologic observation and treatment. But the long-drawn- 
out character of the condition discourages so many that they drop 
out and accept resultant blindness as inevitable. The late Dr. 
George Derby, of Boston, recognized these facts and was the first 
to establish in the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary a social 
service exclusively for the purpose of following glaucoma patients 
as long as they lived. It took us a good many years to follow in his 
footsteps, but now the rest of the ophthalmologic world is waking 
up to the necessity of such social service. However, the value of 
such a program must be demonstrated to the authorities before 
money will be appropriated for that purpose. 

Therefore the Illinois Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
has instituted a special Glaucoma Social Service Department at 
the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary. This was made possible by spe- 
cial grants from the Sprague Foundation, the Walter P. Murphy 
Foundation, and the Chicago Community Trust, to cover the 
operation of the plan for two years. The purpose of this clinic is 
to see that all glaucoma patients continue under medical observa- 
tion. In the last six months, while this service has been operating, 
we already have had 300 cases under treatment, and from the sta- 
tistics of the past we are sure that a large percentage of these 300 
would eventually have become blind if allowed to stray from medi- 
cal supervision. We believe that the operation of this special de- 
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partment will go far toward reducing the incidence of blindness 
due to glaucoma in the state of Illinois. At the end of a two-year 
period we are certain that the value of the project will have been 
so thoroughly demonstrated that the costs of further operation will 
be assumed by the state. 

Such are the major projects upon which the Illinois Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness has been at work. There are numerous 
minor projects, such as a publicity campaign against Fourth of 
July accidents, a publicity campaign to institute proper treatment 
for cross-eyes early in life, co6peration with other social agencies 
in all matters that pertain either directly or indirectly to the pre- 
vention of blindness, etc. If I have seemed somewhat egotistical 
concerning what has been accomplished by the Illinois Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, it is entirely a pride in the organiza- 
tion. In so far as our knowledge and belief goes, we are endeavor- 
ing to do a definite job to the best of our capabilities. What we are 
trying to do has been the theme of my address: the development 
of a prevention of blindness program from the standpoint of an 
ophthalmologist. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS IN 
UNMARRIED PARENTHOOD 


Mary S. BrRISLEY 


T IS THE THESIS OF THIS PAPER that insecurity is not 
merely a result of bad handling of the illegitimate child and 
the unmarried mother, and a factor which may be present in the 
relationship between child and mother, child and father, and 
the mother and father. It is so inherent in the situation that one 
of the most vital problems before those of us who are profession- 
ally interested in the treatment of these three is to examine the 
factors which make for it; and seeing the situation more clearly, 
see also its significances and manifestations; wherein the prob- 
lem can be met, wherein eliminated, and wherein it must merely 
be accepted. Too much of our thinking has been dominated in 
the past by three or four oversimplifications, natural enough and 
probably necessary as a basis for action in one stage of our profes- 
sional development. We have to a certain extent outgrown the 
easy assumption that all unmarried mothers are feeble-minded 
and that all unmarried fathers are conscienceless rakes. We still 
frequently speak, however, as though the issue is between the plac- 
ing of a child for adoption and its remaining with its mother; 
whereas we know that in reality, comparatively few dependent 
children are really adopted, the majority being placed in foster 
homes and institutions. We also tend to assume, in the face of over- 
whelming evidence from family case workers as to the serious de- 
rangement of family life occurring when the oldest child has been 
conceived before marriage, that the marriage of the mother— 
providing, of course, that it is not an actively forced one—solves 
this particular problem, though others may develop. 
The question is, in reality, infinitely more complex. Instead 
of a three-way choice assuming a relatively normal outcome, given 
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good case work, between adoption, marriage, and remaining with 
the mother without marriage (with a secondary choice here as to 
action or not for support from the father), the problem which 
faces us and our clients may be stated somewhat as follows: Given 
this essentially deprived child and his parents, who are, if not 
insecure before his conception, rendered insecure by that fact, 
how best may they be helped to reach an inner adjustment, and 
to develop sound protective mechanisms which will enable them 
to meet constructively a world not merely potentially hostile, 
but actually and actively hostile? 

Before we can suggest even any lines of exploration which may 
lead to possible answers to this question it seems necessary to 
examine into the causes of this insecurity. 

In the normal family, society and its claims are shut out during 
the period of pregnancy and infancy, or rather, the claims being 
satisfied by marriage, society conspires toward a seclusion of at 
least the mother and infant under the protection of the husband- 
father, and other members of the family. Our very use of the word 
“confinement” for the process of delivery indicates how deeply 
ingrained in our thinking is this essential of intimate privacy, 
whose purpose it is to preserve as long as is needed the identi- 
fication and security of mother and child. 

With the unmarried mother, however, things are quite different. 
(And here I exclude the so-called common-law family which main- 
tains a common household.) Not only is the father physically ab- 
sent, but he is also emotionally separated. While it is true that 
many married mothers resent their pregnancy at some periods, prac- 
tically all unmarried mothers resent theirs most of the time, a fact 
which has a profound effect on their attitudes toward these same 
children later. But even more important is the fact that society’s 
claims, even when they are expressed in terms of protective care, 
are injected actively so early into this intimate relationship. 

Society, through social workers and benevolent and therefore 
omnicompetent individuals, enters from the time of the child’s 
birth. If the girl is in a maternity home, it is the nurse who has 
the real authority over the baby and the mother must acquiesce; 
in distinction from the ordinary situation in which the nurse is 
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subject to discharge by the mother. So at the outset, the baby is 
“not quite hers,’ as one young mother expressed it. Even in 
private boarding homes, the boarding mother is not just some 
one paid to give food, shelter, and protection. She assumes subtly 
an attitude of supervision which implies authority over the 
mother’s care of the baby and therefore over the baby. If the 
girl remains in her own parents’ home, ordinarily her great sense 
of guilt and her sense of gratitude to her parents for abdicating 
the traditional “out-in-the-snow” attitude make the baby seem 
more theirs than hers, even while it may strengthen her attach- 
ment to it. Subtly but unmistakably, therefore, from the begin- 
ning there is a separation introduced between mother and child, 
not only by the default of the father, but by the necessary intrusion 
of a relatively impersonal force. I frankly cannot see how this can 
be eliminated. It seems to me one of the conditions to be met. 

Another destructive element—competition—may be lessened 
through boarding-home care for mother and child together. It 
is in my experience almost always present in maternity homes. 
The jealousy with which advances in weight, in development, in 
attention from attendants and visitors are compared evidences an 
anxiety which testifies to society’s wisdom in developing the monog- 
amous family. Comparisons may be odious, but they are inevita- 
ble; in the ordinary family, however, their ill effect is moderated 
by the fact that they are usually comparisons with siblings for 
whom the parent takes an equal responsibility. The illegitimate 
child and his mother are subject very early in his life to outside 
competition which ordinarily he, at least, would not have to meet 
for several years. 

There is a third factor—in a sense external—which enters into 
the picture very early whether the girl is in a maternity home, 
boarding home, or her own home. Because she feels she should 
not have had the baby, there is apt to be, at first, an abnormal 
emphasis on the baby’s “being good,” which being interpreted 
means being quiet. Competition enters here, of course, but the 
effective cause seems to be more the mother’s confused belief 
that the baby should not have been born, has no right to live. 
It even amounts, at times, to an unconscious wish to eliminate 
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the child altogether. Whatever the combination of causes, this 
emphasis on quietness and docility is one of the characteristic 
differences of the relationship. 

Probably especially important in this connection is the em- 
phasis laid on early “training,” i.e., control of defecation and 
urination. If, as more than one child-psychiatrist is suggesting, by 
our concentration on early control in this area we are in danger 
of lifting it into too dramatic a position as a means of securing 
outside approbation at a stage where the child’s satisfactions 
should come almost entirely from his own sensations and from 
parents with whom he feels entirely identified, we have here again 
a contributing factor to the insecurity and feeling of aloneness 
which seems to us a characteristic of the illegitimate child. 

This is, of course, no argument for immediate separation of 
mother and infant. From the mother’s standpoint, the violent 
breaking off at the time of culmination of the nine-months’ period 
of preparation is apt to be a traumatic experience, the seriousness 
of which it is hard to evaluate except by observing the grief of 
the married mother whose first child is born dead or dies soon 
after birth. From the standpoint of the baby, quite aside from 
the medical opinion as to the importance of nursing, it seems 
quite probable that even an imperfect identification with its own 
mother is better than none; and that even the most loving foster 
mother is handicapped in the task of helping the child to recover 
from the birth experience, and to develop the will to live. 

This brings me to another integral handicap or trend which 
seems particularly heightened in children of illegitimate birth, 
the habit of fantasy. All children, of course, with any imagina- 
tion take refuge from unpleasant reality in more or less elaborate 
personal fantasies. Part of our normal adolescent realization of the 
miracle of individual personality is our tendency to account for 
our superiority, or just plain difference, by deciding that we are 
“the illegitimate daughter of the illegitimate son of the illegiti- 
mate uncle of Napoleon” and therefore indubitably of royal de- 
scent! But for most of us there are fathers and mothers, family 
albums, grandparents and uncles and aunts on both sides to pull 
us down to earth. There is a real element of mystery and uncer- 
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tainty in the illegitimate child’s background which makes such 
correction by reality either impossible or unconvincing. Even 
when the father and mother marry, if in a moment of fury either 
one or the other reveals that the child was conceived before mar- 
riage, the element of fantasy is encouraged unwholesomely in 
the child. But this tendency to live in fantasy is not so amusing 
when it appears in case records, when it convinces nineteen-year- 
old “Two Gun Crowley” that because his putative father was a 
policeman, he, Crowley, was a policeman gone bad with a mission 
to avenge his deserted illegitimate mother; nor when the long 
habit of escape makes illegitimately born adolescents retreat al- 
most entirely from reality; or leads others so to confuse fact and 
fancy that they have no criteria for testing reality. 

In brief, in the illegitimate child we have a person practically 
foredoomed under any of our present forms of treatment to be- 
come one of the “neurotic personalities of our time’’—a child sub- 
jected of necessity to a “combination of many adverse environ- 
mental influences which produce disturbances in the child’s rela- 
tion to self and others.” 

I had hoped to illustrate this thesis by presenting confirmatory 
material from the study of some two dozen records of young adults 
who had in common the factor of illegitimate birth, but whose 
treatment and placement had varied widely. This is impossible 
here, but I have come from that study with a conviction that the 
placement of the child is relatively secondary to this basic ques- 
tion of insecurity; and that if we accept the definition of “normal” 
as being a constructive balance between inner and outer needs 
and satisfactions, the “normal” for the illegitimate child is quite 
different from that of even deprived children conceived and born 
after marriage. 

To me this conception puts the question of “to place or not to 
place” in quite a different light. If it is true, we may have to re- 
vise our idea as to which mothers shall be helped to keep custody 
of their children. The very intensity of the mother’s devotion 
may increase both her own and the child’s insecurity and _ basic 
anxiety and unfit both of them for a successful meeting of their 
environment. But before we can profitably go further into treat- 
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ment it seems necessary to state briefly and in broad general terms 
my concept of the sort of people who actually bear children out 
of wedlock. My experience is that the reasons for an unmarried 
woman’s bearing a child are as varied, as complex, and sometimes 
as simple, as are the married woman’s. They range all the way 
from passive and ignorant submission to “nature,” through a de- 
sire to attract and hold her man, to an honest conviction against 
abortion, with a liberal amount of the normal desire to have a 
child of one’s own—a unique achievement, and of the Puritan 
belief that indulgence in sex relations is essentially evil and must 
be paid for by bearing a child. 

There seems to me, however, one characteristic which—except 
in the group hysteria of a war period—characterizes most un- 
married mothers. They are girls and women who have not devel- 
oped the essential protective sense which our culture requires for 
constructive maintenance. In a sense, then, the majority of the 
mothers with whom we as social workers are concerned are them- 
selves neurotic, at least for the time being, in the sense that their 
safety, or as Dr. Horney puts it, their “center of gravity” is either 
undeveloped or lies outside themselves. 

We have tended to swing between two extremes, either to treat 
the phenomenon of unmarried parenthood as an accident un- 
related to the client’s whole life-situation and therefore treatable 
by the removal of the child or by the once-made decision to keep 
it; or at the other end, as so inextricably a part and resultant of 
her whole personality problem its solution must wait upon the 
treatment of her total personality disorder; and since babies cannot 
be postponed or put in cold storage during therapy we have tended 
to take the mother’s natural urge to talk about the infant as an 
indication that she wishes and is accessible to treatment upon 
deeper levels. Is there not a possibility, however, that for the pur- 
pose of treatment, the period from the time when the mother first 
suspects she is pregnant to the time when the baby is three months 
old, may be, in a sense, treated as a period of “‘situational neu- 
roses,” wherein the mother’s problems may be attacked, or at least 
explored, through her normal maternal interest in the future of 
her child, her own basic insecurities being left for treatment after 
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that period when the immediate demands maternity makes upon 
her are lessening? While her concern over her relations with the 
father will inevitably enter, to a certain extent, as it affects the 
immediate question of the child’s future, the focus might quite 
naturally and normally be upon exploring with her the various 
possible future plans for her and the child. 

There is need here to clear our minds of another preconception, 
the tendency of some of us to assume that if the mother nurses her 
child she will become so attached that she cannot give it up. The 
nursing period—purposely shortened to three months for this 
paper—has undoubtedly tremendous emotional, social, and physio- 
logical consequences for both mother and child, if we are to be- 
lieve physicians, psychiatrists, and the evidence of our own ex- 
perience. But by the time the child is three months old, the balance 
is beginning normally to reassert itself, the maternal functions 
become less insistent, and the claims of the mother’s own future 
become pressing. Is it not possible that we may here tie in with 
a natural process to the great advantage of our clients; helping 
them to see this three-months’ period as a time when they may 
bring one aspect of motherhood to its normal peak, savoring the 
experiences of maternity, and giving the child the start in life 
that most authorities agree that it needs, while not committing 
themselves even tacitly to a decision to keep it or give it up? The 
success of this treatment lies, of course, in the complete acceptance 
on the worker’s part of the reality of the maternity experience 
and of the fact that relationships and attitudes do change. There 
are, of course, exceptions. Some mothers so completely identify 
their children with the hated father that they run a temperature 
or show definite hysterical symptoms at each nursing period. Some 
others are entirely absorbed in their babies from the beginning. 

Of the elements which go into this decision to place the child, 
much should be said. Some points have been suggested. Three 
things, however, should be rigidly excluded: any remnants of the 
belief that keeping the child will in and of itself act as a deterrent 
from future pregnancies; its reverse, the determinism which as- 
sumes that this is the only way in which this person could have 
met her situation; and third, any encouragement of a roseate idea 
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of the future, which will unfit the mother to face the real situation 
by allowing her to assume that she can expect the same attitudes 
from the community that she has had from social workers. 

The intangible but nevertheless impressive influence which the 
social worker exerts, will she or not, would in these circumstances 
be dependent upon her judgment based on her case treatment, not 
upon how much affection the girl has for the child, but upon her 
potentialities for developing in herself and in the child strengths 
and defenses which will enable her to see where their real dangers 
lie and to meet them. And here, again, may I emphasize another 
point made by Dr. Horney—that the real case against the suppres- 
sion of hostility lies not so much in the conflicts it engenders as 
in the fact that it blinds us to the source and reality of the dangers 
which threaten us. 

If the mother is to keep custody of the child, treatment may well 
need to progress into deeper areas; but there should also be a 
frank and realistic facing of the financial problem with a self- 
respecting plan worked out for the future which will allow some 
leeway for normal living on the mother’s part. Otherwise, the 
almost inevitable periods of using the child as a symbol of its 
father and visiting on it the resentment at him as well as at all 
the deprivations of life, may reach a wholly destructive intensity 
at every situational crisis. 

As is usually the case in papers of this sort, I have left the third 
point of this unhappy triangle to the last—a practice, incidentally, 
which is culturally sound, since the father’s role in conception 
and his part in building up the family life were recognized and 
developed later than the mother’s care for the child. If basic 
anxiety is the common cenominator for children born out of wed- 
lock, and lack of protective mechanisms that of the unmarried 
mother, one might suggest that the common factor for most un- 
married fathers is a lack of development of a social maturity and 
responsibility; a characteristic which, if really present, is highly 
significant in the matter of relationships. 

In other papers I have suggested that much of our conflict and 
bafflement regarding the father are tied up inextricably in bio- 
logical, economic, and cultural attitudes which are so much a 
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part of our common heritage that even case workers are unaware 
of the extent to which their own attitudes are influenced. The 
element of doubt enters most potently here. In our present stage 
of knowledge there is no way that a man can be sure he is the 
father of a child, other than his belief in its mother. Our culture’s 
care for the development of the family appears in the common 
reluctance to “saddle” a young man with the support of a child 
which may prevent his marriage to someone for whom he cares. 
Most of us still find in ourselves traces of doubt and reluctance 
in pushing paternity proceedings under our present laws—a con- 
flict which influences our practice profoundly, as Miss Morlock 
has pointed out. Sociologically, at least, we have in the illegitimate 
family a survival of an outgrown and therefore destructive form 
of family organization—the mother and child, biologic unit— 
in a culture which is striving to bring in the third member into 
the responsible intimacy. 

Again, there are, of course, the human exceptions and an 
intricate pattern of action and reaction in the attitudes which 
give paternity proceedings so largely a criminal and economic 
flavor. Certainly we know of injustices worked under the present 
laws, of maladjustments increased, and even of an embryonic 
sense of responsibility killed by our present court handling. 
Yet if we recognize the human pressure of the child to know 
who his forebears are, an added importance is given to the estab- 
lishment of paternity, even when there is no question of support. 
In fact, we may need to face the fact that one of the real barriers 
to case work with both the parents is the fact that our attitude 
toward paternity proceedings is so dominated by the support ele- 
ment that other factors are obscured, except in rare instances. 

Essentially, though, when we have summed up all our knowl- 
edge and our ignorance, we have three individuals definitely not 
at home in and not accepted by the constructive elements in our 
culture—a fact which far from denying the essentially personal 
aspects of their problem, intensifies them. And we cannot wait for 
society’s attitude to change, to begin treatment. 

Specifically, the situation sets for us a whole new set of ques- 
tions. By what means can we, from early infancy, set before the 
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illegitimate child reality situations which he can dominate and 
so derive a sense of achievement and self-reliance? At what age, 
and how, can we help him successfully to meet environmental 
situations of at least a nonfriendly character in such extent that 
he may not be crushed, but develop his own much-needed pro- 
tection. What are the sources of the sense of belonging and con- 
tinuity which are still open to the child whose sense of family 
continuity is broken either positively or negatively? By what 
means can we help unmarried mothers to develop protective 
mechanisms of a sound sort without the bitterness, withdrawal, 
overconcentration on ‘the child, or self-abnegation which too often 
characterize the mother who keeps her child? How can we pre- 
pare adoptive parents for the fact that there is probably always 
going to be this “unknown” quantity to deal with—this feeling 
of difference and apartness? What sort of boarding mothers and 
personnel for institutions can best hold the happy medium be- 
tween rejection and “motheringness” which will develop sturdy 
self-reliance and an ability to face our culture as it is? What is 
the feeling of unmarried fathers to their children when in fact 
as well as in theory the question of money support is seen as only 
one part of a whole? Is it possible that the relationship so changes 
between mother and child, as the child grows older, that even 
with those mothers most devoted to their infants, the question of 
placement should not be closed in the case worker’s mind once the 
decision is made in good faith? Is it possible that in cases of adop- 
tion, cases where the mother keeps the child, and in boarded-out 
or institutionalized children, we should provide case-work service 
of high order at critical points even though case work is not 
continuous? And that these points should be foreseen and planned 
for even so far as sixteen years in advance? 

These and related questions challenge us to experimentation 
and study along new lines and give particular significance to the 
various experiments and studies now under way. They do require, 
for any systematic answer, better codrdinated standards and, per- 
haps, rather a different equipment than most agencies have now. 
My “pipe dream” is of a combination under one direction—that 
of a highly skilled case worker—of a receiving home where the girl 
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may come a little leisurely to a decision as to her care; a small 
maternity home for those clients who need particular protection; 
of a system of foster homes where different forms of treatment 
for different girls, or the same girl, might be tried out; and where 
specially selected foster-home parents would give different types 
of care to children; where the progress of the working mother 
and her child whom she sees at night and week ends might be 
watched as well as that of the mother who sees her child only once 
a week or less. Integrally a part of this program might also be the 
close observation of children in adopted homes, and of the develop- 
ment of relationship between them and their adoptive parents. 
Integrated daily into practice there would be a consulting psy- 
chiatrist, young enough to be able to be freely experimental, old 
enough to be one of those scientists who “deal with facts rather 
than who merely rationalize their speculations,’ and a research 
case-work consultant or consultants whose function it is to collect 
from the individualized material that which may have common 
significance, to suggest new methods of approach and experiment, 
to make correlations, and to present even tentative findings to the 
rest of us. 

This sounds like an ambitious and expensive project. It is, 
as are all experimental clinics out of which have come our greatest 
advances in medicine and psychiatry. However, if case work and 
our civilization continue, it will be of increasing importance to 
us to find means of preventing the development and continuance 
of a sense of insecurity and of not belonging, and of lack of 
responsibility, and to find ways to build up the counter social 
virtues and means of sound self-protection. The three people who 
make up the disunited unit of the illegitimate family show these 
qualities in such heightened degree as to offer an excellent basis 
of study; and, in the long run, this suggested method will be less 
expensive than our present bewildered trial-and-error-treatment 
of these three people. 


UNMARRIED PARENTHOOD UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mary S. LABAREE 


ID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, child-welfare services, 
A and public-health work, under the Social Security Act, are 
important parts of integrated public services as they relate to the 
treatment of unmarried parents. In January, 1939, forty-two juris- 
dictions were administering aid to dependent children under plans 
approved by the Social Security Board. Nearly nine million 
dollars from Federal, state, and local funds were obligated for 
monthly grants to 666,655 children in 272,385 families. The grants 
averaged $32.52 per family, the lowest average grant being $8.14, 
the highest $64.17. 

Social work for unmarried mothers demands all that general 
social work calls for, plus special skill in analyzing the needs of 
children born out of wedlock and in dealing with the mothers 
whose attitudes may be complicated by feelings of guilt. It re- 
quires, also, ability to organize community protective resources. 
The fact that many of the older mothers’-aid statutes did not 
permit allowances to children born out of wedlock did not pre- 
pare communities for the new program. Often the present workers 
find themselves facing official and community hostility and feel 
themselves incompetent to deal with these problems. Further 
perplexity comes with the realization that the problem of illegiti- 
macy is often interlocked with the care of mental defectives, the 
licensing of maternity homes and hospitals, and the regulation of 
child placing and placing for adoption, and that many states make 
no provision for these things. 

The present paper is a composite of many contributions. It is 
not an expression of the author’s personal opinion, or of the 
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Children’s Bureau. It is an experiment in reporting the com- 
ments and questions received from those at work in the field. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN AND UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


The reports of correspondents dealt principally with the various 
phases of services to unmarried parents, through aid to dependent 
children, child-welfare services, and public-health programs. The 
most important of these, for the purposes of this paper, is aid 
to dependent children. According to an article in the 1939 Social 
Work Year Book by Miss Jane Hoey, of the Social Security Board, 
604,142 children were receiving aid in forty states with partici- 
pating programs in June, 1938. This number is moze than twice 
the number of children who were assisted under former mothers’- 
aid statutes, estimated in 1934 to be 280,565. The expanding pro- 
gram is “due,” quoting from this article, “not only to the fact 
that Federal funds have been made available but also to the en- 
couragement of more effective administration and more liberal 
standards of eligibility.” 

Numerically, children of unmarried parents do not loom large 
in relation to the total number. The Social Security Board does 
not have figures for the total case load, but of 209,475 children 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, who were living with 
their mothers, only 3.5 percent were children living with un- 
married mothers. Five states out of the thirty reporting accepted 
no children born out of wedlock during the period covered by 
the report, and less than fifty such children had been accepted 
in each of eleven other states. This low percentage may be due 
to the slow process of change from mothers’-aid statutes with 
restrictive clauses to more liberal statutes. Too, there has been 
delay by some states in participation in this category of assistance, 
and a larger number of grants to children of unmarried parents 
may, perhaps, be expected as more programs get under way. 

According to reports received from the field, apparently other 
influences are sometimes at work in keeping children born out of 
wedlock from receiving’'aid to dependent children. Neither the 
Social Security Act nor the regulations of the Social Security 
Board say anything of illegitimacy, but because local standards 
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of eligibility may not be liberal, and funds may be inadequate to 
provide for all applicants, a selective process that does exclude 
unmarried mothers may result. Regrettable as this is, it may be 
necessary, for a successful development of this program, to accept 
the situations that limit it, at least for the time being. 


SUITABILITY OF HOME 


In the answers received there was unanimous agreement that 
the only criterion for aid should be that of need, and that in- 
dividual case-work decisions should be relied upon to establish 
whether the child’s best interests require this aid or some other 
plan. 

Definitions of suitability vary from state to state and even 
within a state. Quotations may serve to illustrate these differences. 
From the Southwest comes this statement: 


There is surprisingly little of a censorious attitude towards girls with 
limited opportunities in our mountain counties and the tendency in 
the state seems to be to give aid to dependent children and relief to an 
unmarried mother from an undesirable home but to consider that the 
unmarried mother from a good family with good background has com- 
mitted an inexcusable act. 


Another state has put this in its public-assistance manual: 


It is undoubtedly true that many of the homes in which dependent 
children are now living do not conform to a minimum standard of 
health and decency nor provide minimum opportunities for a child’s 
welfare, but these are conditions which may be corrected by adequate 
relief and service from the department of public assistance. Every bene- 
fit of the doubt should be given the applicant with the idea that he 
will be given an opportunity to show substantial improvement in the 
home conditions within a six-months’ period of time. Only after long- 
continued relief and service have failed to bring about such desired 
changes should the department revoke the grant and remove the chil- 
dren from the home. 


Another state reports: 


The term “fit mother” is used in legislation, but in actual practice, 
fitness to care for the child has been interpreted broadly. Any mother 
is considered fit to care for her child unless she is so unfit that a petition 
for neglect should be filed. 
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The ideal expressed by many workers is that the decision as to 
fitness of a mother should rest upon a case-work basis. If a mother 
is not eligible for aid to dependent children, then some other 
form of public support should be utilized. But it is not every 
state that can report positively, as does one from the far West, 
that “in general, if it is considered to be for her welfare and that 
of the child to be together, assistance will be given.” General 
relief funds in most states are too limited to allow them to pro- 
vide other public support if aid to dependent children cannot be 
granted; frequently they are available only for unemployables. 

The same western state reports that the “situation regarding 
assistance is the same even if it is a second child born out of wed- 
lock.” This brings us to the perplexing problem of the effect on 
attitudes toward suitability for aid to dependent children of more 
than one such child. Here again there is divergence of opinion 
and practice. Of two neighboring states in the East one says: 


The number of illegitimate children would not be a consideration 
under the assistance program, as the mother and the children would 
be considered as a family group provided they meet the terms of 
eligibility. 

Another says: 


Although illegitimacy is not singled out as such, if all the children in 
a family were illegitimate the commission would decide this was not a 
fit mother. If only one or two were illegitimate it might be overlooked 
or forgiven. 


One commissioner of public welfare reports that: “it is a mat- 
ter of state policy that the parent must not have had an out-of- 
wedlock child within a year.” Still another state has this attitude: 


Only in a few individual cases, has an aid-to-dependent-children grant 
been withheld on the basis of the circumstances which caused the 
agency to question the fitness of the mother. Among situations which 
have created this question has been that of a mother who entertains 
numbers of men, and uses her income for her own personal pleasure 
to the extent that the children are neglected. . . . If she can change 
this situation through her own efforts and the help of the agency, if 
she desires it, this alone would represent sufficient change to make the 
home acceptable. 
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Differentiation is made frequently between the apparently 
promiscuous woman whose children have different fathers and 
the illegitimate family which represents a more stable relation- 
ship. Within six weeks one board reviewed the cases of eight 
unmarried mothers, each of whom had recently had another 
illegitimate child. The board was concerned because the number 
seemed to be increasing and because there was community feeling 
about continuing assistance in the families. This welfare board 
does not withdraw aid to dependent children in such situations, 
however, unless the acknowledged father lives and maintains his 
home with the unmarried mother and children. 

Some of these cases that are so perplexing to public agencies 
might well be studied in relation to possible contributing causes. 
If the assistance granted is below subsistence level, a woman may 
be expected to seek other ways of supplementing her income. If 
the allowance was originally made when some other plan would 
better have served the children’s needs, the responsibility for 
new complications in the situation may well be put at the door 
of the agency rather than at that of the family. Until communi- 
ties have enough available resources to meet all types of needs, 
aid to dependent children may sometimes be utilized in ways for 
which it was not intended. In dealing with problems such as 
these, the social worker needs all the special skills in case work 
and in community leadership that she can command. 

Reports, however, show that many workers in the Social Security 
program often doubt their own ability to carry this responsibility 
wisely. Many of those in the field of aid to dependent children 
have heavy loads of cases receiving old-age assistance, blind 
pensions, and general relief. They often must certify for C.C.C. 
and W.P.A.; and also make out-of-town inquiries. In one state 
the average case load for county visitors is 215 cases with an addi- 
tional 147 pending and eighty-seven service cases. A worker feels 
defeated when, to these responsibilities, is added the necessity of 
helping a perplexed unmarried mother decide on the best plan 
for herself and her child. Moreover, the worker’s knowledge that 
she cannot follow through with proper supervision may well 
make her hesitate to recommend a grant. 
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The problem of giving case-work service in assistance cases is 
further accentuated by local situations. An official requirement 
reported from several places is that applicants for service must 
be referred for aid to dependent children whether such a plan 
appears socially acceptable or not. Federal reimbursement for 
aid to dependent children and not for general relief or boarding 
care naturally influences a public official to utilize this form of 
aid whenever possible. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


This brings us face to face with the frequent blocking of serv- 
ice due to the lack of various types of care often needed for un- 
married mothers and their children. A few states which have had 
long experience with social legislation for the protection of 
illegitimate families or which have public funds for child care 
report progress, but elsewhere the need for more resources is 
pitifully evident. A few states have meager budgets for temporary 
care of children and these have, at least, a little leeway in plan- 
ning treatment. One such state has annually $3,000 for its direct- 
care program and uses almost all of it to board babies of unmarried 
mothers until they know how they want to meet their problem. 
Other areas, however, the country over, report a complete lack 
of such funds. To quote: 


Blocked almost completely by lack of funds, lack of shelter, lack of 
personnel in agency to give service. . . . It is not possible to make a 
case-work plan for a mother with a child born out of wedlock if it is 
necessary to depend on public funds for support—partly because of the 
community attitude and partly because the average aid-to-dependent- 
children grant in the county is $4.80 per child. We have had a certain 
amount of success in carrying this type of case by the creation of re- 
sources for the individual case. . . . Facilities are limited for medical 
care, funds are limited for providing adequate medical care and for 
offering boarding care for mothers and children. . . . Because of the 
concentration of the problem in the three urban areas where the three 
maternity homes are, girls from all over the state, and from other 
States, first present their problems upon their entrance into the mater- 
nity home. Except for the eleven counties having child-welfare services, 
there are no funds for caring for these girls and their babies. . . . 
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The great distances in some of our states are often referred to 
as hazards to adequate case work. Hospitals are hundreds of miles 
away from women in some communities, and a doctor may refuse 
to take a case where the mother’s residence is too far from his 
office. With high medical fees and no public funds to pay them, 
it is difficult to secure medical treatment for the pregnant woman. 
The lack of medical services or of funds to secure them in urban 
as well as in rural areas and inequalities, within a state, of hos- 
pital facilities were repeatedly stressed by correspondents. Another 
worker points out the problems in supervision, presented by poor 
roads and bad weather conditions so that visits can be made only 
at certain times of the year. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PATERNITY 


It may be gathered from the foregoing summary of handicaps 
in public-aid programs that case work for any group, but espe- 
cially for the unmarried mother is, in most places, only beginning. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the problem of the unmarried 
father as yet comes into the picture hardly at all except in estab- 
lishing his responsibility for support. Many organizations that 
have long been interested in the treatment of unmarried parents 
are only now clarifying their philosophy in regard to the un- 
married father. In a recent article, ““The Fathers of Children 
Born out of Wedlock,’ Miss Maud Morlock, of the Children’s 
Bureau, points out, especially, the need for skilled case work in 
legal procedures. 

The reporting workers recognized the lack of wisdom in re- 
quiring a woman routinely to take legal action against the father 
of her child before her application for aid will be considered. 
They deplore the use of outmoded statutes in attempting to secure 
support for children. They know that the men are often near the 
poverty line themselves and that their financial resources are too 
small and too irregular to allow for substantial lump-sum pay- 
ments or long-continued periodic contributions toward main- 
tenance; they realize that in such insistence on establishing 
paternity the dominant motive is punishment. The’ workers, 
aware of these unfortunate methods and having to use them never- 
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theless, have not been able as yet to influence departmental 
policies toward more liberal procedure. 

The “Analysis and ‘Tabular Summary of State Laws Relating 
to Paternity and Support of Children Born out of Wedlock,” 
issued by the Children’s Bureau, stresses the archaic nature of 
many of these laws and their punitive spirit. It points out the need 
for re-evaluating the paternity laws of many states. Many reports 
indicate that these outmoded statutes must be applied to the case 
before the application for aid of a mother with a child born out 
of wedlock will be considered, regardless of the mother’s attitude 
toward such action or of the father’s status. Other agencies re- 
port more liberal procedures. Several local workers describe their 
efforts to avoid publicity and to interpret to their county officials 
the value of case-work principles in dealing with these problems. 
Some states have no paternity laws, or the general attitude toward 
them is such that they are seldom used. 


RACIAL FACTORS 


The problems of race as they affect public service to unmar- 
ried mothers were frequently dwelt upon by reporting agencies. 
The states with the most concentrated racial problems are those 
with large Negro populations, among whom the illegitimacy birth 
rate is much higher than for the white race. There is, perhaps, 
in no other area such a wide divergence of policy and practice 
as in the granting of assistance to unmarried Negro mothers. It 
must be recalled that legal marriage has been available to this 
group for only seventy years, and the Negro family as a social 
institution is young and in process of development. This is in- 
terestingly discussed by Miss Hortense Powdermaker in her book 
After Freedom. 

A sampling of the practice in public assistance to Negro chil- 
dren born out of wedlock reveals variations in practice within 
one state as well as differences between states. One Negro county 
child-welfare worker mentions a higher percentage of Negro 
children on the rolls than white children, although her super- 
visor qualifies this by saying that adoption is the common solution 
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in problems of white children born out of wedlock. A white 
worker in an adjoining county reports unwillingness on the part 
of her local board of welfare to accept applications for colored 
children. 

Although the question of treatment of the unmarried Negro 

mother applies only to certain areas of the country, it looms large 
in those areas. One field supervisor states, with respect to indi- 
vidual counties in her district: 
‘The number of Negro cases are few due to the unanimous feeling on 
the part of staff and board that there are more work opportunities for 
Negro women and to their intense desire not to interfere with local 
labor conditions. The attitude that “they have always gotten along” 
and that “‘all they'll do is have more children” is definite. . . . There 
is a hesitancy on the part of the lay boards to advance too rapidly over 
the thinking of their own communities which see no reason why the 
employable Negro mother should not continue her usually sketchy 
seasonal labor or indefinite domestic service rather than receive a 
public-assistance grant. 

A third populous county, however, reports that of 255 families 
with children born out of wedlock who receive aid to dependent 
children, five families are white and 250 are Negro, although 
there is grave doubt in the minds of the authorities as to the wis- 
dom of such wholesale support of these children. But, they say, 
the scale of wages and employment opportunities for Negroes 
are so extremely low that without these grants the children would 
undoubtedly starve. 


OTHER PUBLIC SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


In addition to the development of grants-in-aid to states for 
aid to children in their own or relatives’ homes, there has been 
an extension of service programs through Social Security allot- 
ments for child-welfare services in areas predominantly rural and 
other areas of special need. The importance of having specialized 
workers located close to the place where a child’s problem be- 
gins, in order to know of his need early and to provide individual 
treatment, has long been recognized. The new provisions are an 
attempt to make such service available to all children in need of 
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care in less populous places where these services have hitherto been 
unknown. 

Federal funds are expected only to supplement state and local 
budgets. The usual plan is to attach child-welfare workers to 
selected local public agencies on a demonstration basis or to 
offer case-work and consultative service to a wider area by state 
or regional workers. Reports from many states indicate that 
workers carrying large general and categorical relief loads are 
increasingly referring problems of children born out of wedlock 
to these child-welfare workers. One Middle Western state super- 
visor reports that referrals to child-welfare workers chiefly in- 
volve questions of the fitness of the mothers for aid-to-dependent- 
children grants and sometimes result in the lodging of neglect 
charges instead of the granting or continuing of family allowances. 
The increasing demand for child-welfare workers illustrates the 
recognition of the need for specialized services to children with 
special problems, particularly to those born out of wedlock. 

We cannot leave the problems of public aid to unmarried 
mothers without wondering what is happening to those who do 
not apply for the assistance for which they may be eligible. In 
many instances, community custom and time-honored methods 
of dealing with illegitimacy have not yet felt the impact of the 
new social legislation. Relief officials, probation officers, workers 
in children’s institutions and child-placing organizations, as well 
as interested individuals, are still dealing with the problems of 
unmarried parents without referring them to aid to dependent 
children or to the children’s workers who may now be in the 
community. There is no way of knowing how many potential 
applications may be short-circuited in this way. Even in areas 
where agencies for special service to the unmarried mother and 
her child have long existed, “baby bootlegging” and commercial 
adoption have flourished, we cannot then expect a speedy change 
for the better in other areas. When public departments of wel- 
fare in urban and rural areas alike provide services for any child 
in need, some of this problem will be solved. 

One county worker writes that illegitimacy and adoption are 
“hyphenated words” in her section of the county. From the 
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Southwest a state supervisor deplores the activities of the mid- 
wives who function at about one-fourth of the childbirth and 
who, “sentimental and emotional about illegitimate children,” 
try to place them for adoption. As one use of Social Security funds 
in the public-health field has been to provide training and super- 
vision of midwives, this may lead indirectly to the discouragement 
of placements by them. In all these states there is a growing in- 
terest in social legislation as it relates to the control of child plac- 
ing and to adoption. 

There are, of course, children who will be served best by place- 
ment away from their own people, and the subtle emotional needs 
of the unmarried mother must be given the most skilled service 
possible. For the group who must be cared for away from their 
own homes, there must be increasing emphasis on qualitative 
case-work procedures. A closer relationship between the private 
children’s agencies that have had a greater opportunity to de- 
velop sound techniques in the child-placing field and the newer 
public agencies would be of value. It is to the best of these private 
agencies that workers under the new Social Security program must 
turn for leadership in specialized care of children, especially 
those born out of wedlock. 

In urban areas the relationship between public and private 
agencies is already often recognized. The chief need is to define 
areas of responsibility, not only to avoid duplication, but to offer 
a more effective service. But in many sections of the United States 
there are no private children’s organizations to look to for leader- 
ship, and the experience of such agencies in other parts of the 
country should be made available. Through them must come help 
in setting standards and in stimulating qualitative services. 

It may seem that this review of conditions affecting the treat- 
ment of unmarried parents presents only problems, and presents 
those pessimistically. However, progress must not be counted by 
the ups and many downs of the way or the depths to which it 
sometimes goes; measurement must be made by its ascending or 
descending direction. Let us remember that until the Social Se- 
curity Act began to function in 1936 even the meager public 
services reported here were not to be had. 
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The effect of the Society Security Act on the treatment of 
unmarried parents cannot be differentiated from its effect on 
the treatment of other beneficiaries of the new Social Security 
programs, for methods of treatment of unmarried parents will 
improve in direct proportion to the strengthening of all welfare 
services. They may have to await recognition of other social 
problems, but it is not too much to believe that specialized case 
work for children born out of wedlock will ultimately be provided 
or that the need for related programs, such as housing, vocational 
education, enforcement of school attendance, leisure-time activi- 
ties, and institutionalization or community supervision of the 
mentally defective will be recognized. Further recognition of the 
need for better social legislation governing child placing, paternity, 
and licensing of maternity homes and hospitals will lead to de- 
sirable revisions of present statutes. 

The very faults of the programs now under way are concen- 
trating concern on needed improvements, especially in the selec- 
tion and protection of better qualified personnel. More adequate 
funds for aid to dependent children, better systems of general 
relief, and more understanding of and service to the individual 
needs of clients may be expected to follow. Those organizations 
that have been longest in the field of work for the unmarried 
mother and her child are needed more than ever, if integration 
of interest and effort are to come. Now that a public-welfare struc- 
ture is becoming generally available, the workers in this field need 
the benefit of the experience and guidance of this more experi- 
enced group. Teamwork of public and private agencies in the 
nation’s new venture in Social Security is necessary if a future 
evaluation of its effects on service to unmarried parents and their 
children is to show positive values. 


PART FOUR 


SETTINGS OF SOCIAL WORK 
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AN ADVENTURE IN DEMOCRACY 


JOSEPHINE WILKINS 


COME FROM THE SOUTH. I was born there; most of my 

life has been spent there; and several generations have made 
me part and parcel of the region. Despite many of its idiosyncra- 
sies, I love the South. That fact I wish to make clear 
establish—at the outset. 

Physically and geographically the South is part of the nation. 
Yet, social and economic lines separate it as definitely as any 
foreign boundary. It is separated by mountains of sensitive pride 
which, too long, have stood as the natural result of the search— 
the very human search—for some compensation on the part of a 
proud people humiliated through defeat—a people who have 
found that compensation in glories of the past. Naturally, this 
habit of looking backward has established a pattern of thought 
which revolts against the new, which rebels against change. The 
South is also separated by valleys of economic depression, with 
all of the human ills which poverty so freely breeds, and by 
hillsides scarred by economic and social erosion brought about 
by such national policies as the American tariff and freight rate 
differentials. Any program planned to serve the South must, 
necessarily, take its traditional attitudes into consideration. 

These attitudes find expression in the folklore of my people. 
They take form in such widely heralded slogans as, “It is great 
to be a Georgian,” and, “The Empire State of the South.” As a 
child I was taught at the feet of a greatly revered Southern lady. 
Even now I can hear her: “Which was the first state to do this? 
Which was the first state to do that?” And after each question, 
in a deep, throaty voice, fairly caressing the word, she would 


and firmly 
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answer “‘G-E-O-R-G-I-A.”” My greatest disillusions came when I found 
it necessary to remove this halo or that from my state. 

But a little story that I heard a few days ago is pertinent. Some 
men stopped on a corner where a group of small boys were play- 
ing baseball on a sand lot. One of the men asked a little fellow, 
“What’s the score, son?” “Twenty-seven to nothing, against us,” 
he replied. “That's too bad,” the man said. And the little fellow 
came back with this, “No, it ain’t so bad—we ain't been to bat 
yet!” 

The South “ain’t been to bat yet.” 

I shall not belabor you with an analysis of national practices 
which have contributed so long to the fact that my region has re- 
mained in a colonial status for these many years, though the 
temptation to do so is great. Suffice it to say that some way must 
be worked out whereby part of the wealth, long drained from the 
South, can be replaced. It must be done for the good of the nation 
as a whole, for the good of other regions, as well as the South. For 
the South is the new market, the new frontier. 


A SOUTHERN STATE LOOKS AT ITSELF 


Your president has manifested encouraging interest in some 
work which is under way in my region, and has asked that I tell 
you of it. This is the effort being made by one Southern state to 
look realistically at itself. I refer to the Citizens’ Fact-Finding 
Movement of Georgia. 

Many of you, no doubt, saw Jonathan Daniels’s story of this 
venture carried in the March issue of Survey Graphic. Some of 
you may recall the pictograph carried on the front cover—an out- 
line map of Georgia with a group of little silhouettes beside it, 
representing the organizations engaged in the fact-finding pro- 
gram. These had lifted up the lid of the state and were peering 
inside to see what was going on. Mr. Daniels served our pride 
well when he began his article with, “In Georgia the most impor- 
tant thing may be happening since Sherman’s march through.” 
We like to think of it thus. 

For another thing, the public utility which in my state fur- 
nishes most of the light and power is the Georgia Power Com- 
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pany. The program which I shall discuss has interestingly been 
called “the real Georgia Power Company.” It has been said that 
“it is generating the power which is lighting the minds of the 
people of Georgia.”” The “power and light” are reports on aspects 
of the state. These reports are prepared by well-known Georgians 
who are experts in their chosen fields, and are generated monthly 
in the form of booklets. They are prepared at the request of the 
official heads of seventeen state-wide organizations such as men’s 
luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, farm associations. The state heads 
of these groups serve as “distributing centers.”’ They send the re- 
ports to their 5,000 affiliated groups in communities throughout 
the state. The heads of the local groups are the “‘substations.” 
Through programs based on the reports, they electrify their local 
membership, which represents a combined total of 250,000 per- 
sons. In addition, from a central distributing plant maintained 
jointly by the organizations, the reports are sent directly to 7,000 
other individuals by request—you might ‘call it “direct electrifi- 
cation.” Therefore, 12,000 reports—12,000 units of this “power 
and light’”—are flashed out monthly over far-reaching lines. While 
consumption in kilowatt hours cannot be definitely known—and 
short circuits, of course, exist—there is abundant evidence of 
wide use. 


WE FOUND A WAY 


In the spring of 1937, a number of individuals began discussing 
among themselves the paradox of the state—its natural wealth 
and its human poverty. Participating in these discussions were 
the official heads of a number of state-wide organizations. In the 
offices of the men, on the porches, or in the living rooms of the 
women, we talked about the state and the region. Discussion cen- 
tered around the fact that the Southeast has. the three natural re- 
quirements of a high order of civilization. It has natural resources, 
admittedly unsurpassed by any region of the nation. It has fine 
climate. It has people. Paradoxically, though, it is the poorest sec- 
tion of the nation. That this does not make sense is evident. 

We talked of the drains of real wealth from the region through 
unfavorable trade balances, through migration of skilled work- 
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ers, through migration of youth educated at public expense. We 
recognized that the section was going annually in the red. Any 
business house, in such a case, would immediately take an inven- 
tory, would check up on its assets and liabilities, would review 
its policies. We discussed taking an inventory of Georgia, and 
gradually a proposed coérdinated program took form. In August 
we came together to consider it collectively, and around a din- 
ner table in a little hotel room in Atlanta the Citizens’ Fact-Find- 
ing Movement was launched. 

In the meantime we had found our first fact: that it was the 
exception when the head of one of our organizations knew per- 
sonally the head of another. Yet the aim of every group, in broad 
principle, is to raise the social level of the state. And we recog- 
nized that in working toward this common aim more basic infor- 
mation about the state would increase the effectiveness of each 
and all. By way of illustration let me cite the program of one 
group, a well-known men’s civic club. This has a program for the 
blind. In assisting those so handicapped, it is doing a fine job. It 
buys canes for the blind, glasses for the blind, has operations per- 
formed, provides instruction and libraries in Braille. But in 
Georgia half of the babies have no medical attention at birth. 
Midwives attend many. Too often there are no drops in the in- 
fants’ eyes. Thus Georgia is continually breeding a new crop of 
blind children for this civic club to buy canes for. The club will 
not soon run out of a program. 

As for my own group, the League of Women Voters, we have 
found through this fact-finding venture that we have been missing 
the mark in our approach to many of the things we advocate. 


OUR PLAN PROJECTED 


Georgia organizations which have developed the fact-finding 
program are: the men’s civic clubs (Civitan, Exchange, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and Rotary); the latter’s feminine counterpart, the Pilot 
Club; the Association of University Women, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, Congress of Parents and Teachers, Federated 
Church Women, Federated Women’s Clubs; the Education Asso- 
ciation, Library Association, Press Association; the Home Dem- 
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onstration Council (composed of 1,100 small groups of farm 
women), the United Georgia Farmers, which has recently organ- 
ized in the state; and the League of Women Voters. These are all 
state-wide organizations, and each has affiliated local groups, most 
of which meet regularly. 

Twelve subjects were selected on which to obtain concise fac- 
tual reports for our inventory. “Georgia—Past and Present’ was 
chosen as the first, to orient the program with a brief historical 
sketch of the state in relation to its present status. The other sub- 
jects selected were: natural resources, agriculture, industry and 
commerce, health, education, public welfare, the penal system, the 
political system, the tax system, Federal activity and, last, the re- 
ligious, civic, and social forces of the state, together with some 
discussion of their relation to the information we expected to 
gather. 

We wanted the reports to be purely factual, no opinion. The 
type of information we had in mind would not necessarily involve 
new research. We wanted to bring known facts together in tabloid 
form so that they could be easily used by average people like our- 
selves. We would ask outstanding Georgians—our own people— 
recognized as well versed in knowledge of the state to prepare the 
reports. Because of the time and labor required, we could not log- 
ically expect such work to be done for any one organization by 
itself. But the scope of our collective plans led us to feel that we 
could win the codperation we sought. And we would use our best 
judgment in selecting persons whom we considered sufficiently 
free of economic and social ties to permit them to give us unbiased 
information. 

We planned to issue one report each month over the period of 
a year, reproducing 5,000 of them, enough to allow each of us to 
send a copy to each of our affiliated groups throughout the state 
to assist them in program making, as research material for speak- 
ers, round-table discussions, and study groups, and hence to focus 
attention and discussion simultaneously on aspects of Georgia. In 
this manner we might open ‘up existing channels to reach people 
with information about themselves and their state. 

The program thus planned was put into effect. Approximately 
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two years have intervened. In the meantime, the undertaking has 
grown to far greater proportions than we dared hope. If any one 
thing is responsible for such success as has come of it, that one 
thing undoubtedly is the looseness of the framework we set up 
for carrying it forward. 

There is no superorganization. The program is developed by 
each group independently, none losing its identity. The work is 
co6rdinated through a committee composed of the state heads of 
the groups, together with two alternates for each. One alternate is 
permanent, the other rotates so that key members of the respective 
organizations can have direct contact with the committee work. 
This provides three members from each group and still keeps the 
committee small enough to be workable. We all share leadership 
responsibility. The Codrdinating Committee has no permanent 
chairman. The chairmanship rotates monthly. The committee 
holds monthly dinner meetings, alternating them between the 
two largest cities of the state. The sessions are divided between 
business and an informal discussion of the report for the given 
month. The authority who prepared the report meets with us. 
We have a working subcommittee which also rotates. 


SIDELIGHTS 


Public demand has broadened the distribution of the reports, 
hence the 7,000 additional copies that go monthly to persons who 
have asked for them. These requests have come from deep down 
among the people as well as from the higher economic and edu- 
cational strata. They have come on engraved stationery and they 
have come on tablet paper, written in pencil. Two thousand 
copies a month also are being used by the Extension Division of 
the University System of Georgia—used by fifty circuit teachers 
who, in turn, instruct teachers. Others are being used in some 
classes by practically every institution of higher learning in the 
state and by the common schools in connection with debates and 
Commencement addresses. Calls come from church societies and 
business groups. We were surprised recently by a request from 
the Babson Institute, asking for twenty-five copies of our second 
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series for use in a course on the South. It is the scope of these 
requests that encourages us most. 

Little stories center around so many of them. For instance, a 
communication came from a woman—evidently an elderly woman 
from the shaky handwriting. It was written in pencil on lined, pad 
paper. It said: “You know these facts these organizations are get- 
ting up about Georgia. Well, if you'll get me a copy of these facts, 
I'll send you a bottle of pickles.” ‘The contract was carried out. 
The pickles were served at the next meeting of the Coérdinating 
Committee. 

One of the finest aspects of the work is the generous manner in 
which leading Georgians have given their time and knowledge so 
freely in preparing the reports. We have had the codperation of 
such men as the Dean of the College of Agriculture, the former 
Chancellor of the University System, and men of this caliber in 
fields other than education. 

Then there is the spirit of camaraderie which has grown up 
among the organization leaders who compose the Coérdinating 
Committee. Its meetings have been taking place regularly for 
nearly two years now, on the first Friday of each month. Its mem- 
bers come from all over the state, and the attendance has increased 
rather than diminished. 

Let me tell you of an incident in connection with one of these 
gatherings. One day last July, you will recall, the afternoon papers 
of the nation carried front-page streamers on President Roose- 
velt’s dramatic statement on the South as the nation’s “Number 1 
Economic Problem.” While this news was being read throughout 
the country, it so happened that around a table in Macon, Geor- 
gia, the official heads and representatives of seventeen of the state’s 
organizations had come together to discuss the very subject dealt 
with in those newspaper stories. “Federal Activity” was the theme 
of the report for the month. 

I have thought back many times to the table display that night. 
We have, by the way, thus dramatized the subject of the report at 
each meeting. That night it followed so closely the information 
contained in the Report on Economic Conditions of the South, 
later made to the President, that in retrospect it is of added in- 
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terest. The display took the form of an elongated triangle, with 
Georgia, industrial areas, and the national Government as its 
three points. (We used for Washington a white plaster of Paris 
replica of the Capitol building which was three or four feet high.) 
Tracks connected the three points. A train moving away from 
Georgia to “Industrial Areas” carried on its labels: ‘‘Migration 
of wealth through unfavorable trade balances,” “Migration of 
skilled workers,” and “Migration of youth educated at public ex- 
pense.’ An arrow informed that the train had been running on 
‘Frequent schedule over many years.” A second train headed from 
“Industrial Areas” to Washington carried a carload of stage money 
labeled, ““Taxes.”” The arrow stated, ‘“‘More frequent schedule re- 
cently.” A third train from Washington down to Georgia, thus 
completing the triangle, also carried money. This was marked, 
‘Federal grants and services.’ And this time the arrow’s comment 
was, “More frequent schedule needed.” Whether the return of 
that wealth comes about in this manner or some other, that is the 
moral. That is the need of my region. 

I cannot resist describing another of these displays, one on “The 
Political System of Georgia.” (It made a box on the front page of 
one of the state’s major newspapers.) Georgia has an excessively 
long ballot. In fact, Georgians elect everything, figuratively, 
“down to the dog-catcher.”” We unwound a roll of heavy white 
paper, and let it run from the entrance of the hotel dining room, 
across the floor, up on to the banquet table, over the top, and on 
to the speakers’ table. It carried broken black lines indicating 
printing, with these words at the top, “Official Ballot, State of 
Georgia.” Certain instructions were given: 

‘“‘Note—Make yourself comfortable while marking ballot. Get 
ticket at the right for lounging robe and slippers, reading chair 
and lamp. Lunch will be served in interim.” 

Georgia ballots also carry a unique little number. With this 
number it is possible for those who have access to the voting lists 
to ascertain how a given elector votes. We put a number on our 
ballot. Under it was: ““Note—To promote efficiency and to ex- 
pedite matters, sign name under this number.” 

Once the ballot was removed from the table, other decorations 
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were revealed. A puppet, about three feet high, stood on a plat- 
form supported by posts marked “Campaign Contributions from 
Corporate Interests’ and “Campaign Contributions from Private 
Interests.” Some of the planks in the platform the puppet candi- 
date was running on were missing. They were lying loose on the 
table and were labeled “Public Issues.” The planks he stood on 
were marked “Vilification of Opposing Candidates.” Strings from 
the puppet, controlling his mouth, his hands, and his feet, were 
held at some distance by two large hands labeled “Campaign Con- 
tributors.”” Of course, there were also the whisky bottle and the 
cigar. We did not include the lady. 

The candidate had thrown out a lasso toward a barrel marked 
“Pork.” In front of it marched four little men, one by one, down 
the center of the table, supporting a large card marked “Candi- 
dates’ Campaign.” They were labeled: “Workers in State-at-large,”’ 
“Workers in 159 Counties,” “Workers in 694 Incorporated Cit- 
ies,” ‘““Workers in 1822 Militia Districts.” Each carried a ‘“Ticket 
to the Public Trough.” The “Public Trough” just ahead was piled 
high with stage money. 

Circles at each committee member’s place held a bright-colored 
little hat, flaunting a cock feather. The member’s “hat was in the 
ring,” and the ring held the words, “To raise the social and eco- 
nomic level of Georgia.” 

In discussing this Georgia program do not let me mislead you 
into thinking the response to the reports—reports which have 
thrown the spotlight as sharply on our liabilities as on our assets 
—has been favorable without exception. A number of misgivings 
were evidenced toward the start. However, any shock which may 
have resulted from some of the facts published has been cushioned 
by the standing of the men who have prepared the reports and by 
that of the organizations which have asked for them. With few 
exceptions, the state has evidenced a fine spirit in response to the 
work. It has recognized the sincerity of those developing it. The 
constructive logic of frank self-appraisal has been generally com- 
mended. The accuracy of the information has not been chal- 
lenged, and recognition accorded the work from a distance has 
justly developed some state pride in the program. 
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MONEY MATTERS 


The fact-finding reports are sent out without charge. Otherwise, 
we argued, they might reach only those already interested. You 
naturally question how we have financed the venture. I could an- 
swer you, “On a shoestring.”’ But, amplifying, it has been financed 
through contributions. A few have been relatively large; most 
have been small. The sum acquired last year reached the hand- 
some total of $5,000. 

But we have free office space, and the workers are largely volun- 
teers. In fact, we have had a personnel expenditure of only fifty 
dollars a month. Two young college women give their time regu- 
larly at the office. We have the assistance also of NYA students 
in assembling the material for distribution. Originally, we got 
the reports out on a mimeograph machine, and the first month, 
on one operated by hand. Many a boy friend of the little office 
secretary served his term cranking that machine. In fact, we mime- 
ographed the reports until the monthly distribution reached 
10,000, and it was then no more expensive to print. 

Of course, our meager finances have kept us from taking ad- 
vantage of many opportunities to make the program more effec- 
tive. They have also placed on many of us work so excessive that, 
frankly, there have been times when we have questioned whether, 
after all, we had not created a Frankenstein. But this year we have 
adopted a more appropriate budget. The work is now sufficiently 
established to merit it. Our budget is this: one cent for each per- 
son in the state of Georgia, toward a program which has as its 
objective the raising of the people’s income 100 percent, in order 
to bring it up to the national average. There are 3,000,000 people 
in my state. One cent for each of them would total $30,000. We 
have broken our budget down in this manner: 


Ten thousand dollars to be obtained in grants from foundations— 
for the lower one-third, underprivileged group; 

Ten thousand dollars in goods and services from Georgians—for the 
middle-income group, with little margin between income and outgo; 

Ten thousand dollars in financial contributions from Georgians— 
for the upper one-third, privileged group. 
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All of the goods and services have been pledged. The General 
Education Board has given us $5,000, and we have made some 
modest progress toward the third bracket. There is one source 
we have thought of which would amply take care of it, based on 
the estimate that it requires a minimum of $3,000 to rear and 
educate a child. In Georgia, our capital investments of this type 
frequently move elsewhere to be put in operation as soon as com- 
pleted. In fact, those we invest in most are usually the very ones 
who go elsewhere to produce. We would like to start a “Georgia 
Three-percent Club.” We would like 3 percent on our invest- 
ments. We might even strike a bargain and base the yield on the 
minimum investment. Even that would handsomely finance the 
work. You might mention it, by the way, to your migrated South- 
ern friends. 


CURRENT AND FUTURE PROGRAM 


Some months ago we completed the inventory which made up 
our first year and, with the last report, sent a query to Georgians. 
Did they wish the program continued? If so, what did they want? 
Fully three-fourths of the responses asked that the work be con- 
tinued and that it take the form of suggested solutions to the 
problems presented. Only one reply asked that the program be 
stopped, “Just such abortions,” ran this reply, “have misled the 
President into thinking the South is the Nation’s Economic Prob- 
lem Number 1.” 

We have based our current work on this public response. The 
twenty authorities have agreed to give their services to the state 
again. They will serve as a committee to reconsider the subjects 
on which the factual studies were made and to chart possible solu- 
tions to the problems revealed. These will be issued without in- 
dicating the minority or majority opinion of the committee mem- 
bers. In this way, it will be left to Georgians to decide what they 
consider wise future action. 

Distribution of the second series of reports will start in Septem- 
ber. In the interim we are, monthly, issuing sections of the now 
well-known “Report on Economic Conditions of the South,” 
which we have annotated from our own Georgia factual reports. 
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In this manner we are obtaining a picture of the state in compari- 
son with the South as a whole. 


TOWARD WHAT END? 


Our confidence in the theory of the democratic process leads 
us to believe that such widespread thought will ultimately find ex- 
pression in action. If the nation can continue to maintain itself 
as a democracy, then this thought on the part of Georgia citizens 
should eventually find expression. Wherefore the whole venture 
has broader meaning than the effort to raise the social and eco- 
nomic level of one state. 

In the present challenge to democracy, do not take my region 
too lightly. 

There you will find the Ku Klux Klan, the Silver Shirts, and 
the Knights of the White Camellia. Take my state, for instance. 
It is an agricultural state, yet two-thirds of its people are landless. 
Half of these landless are a dispossessed, hopeless people, moving 
yearly from farm to farm. In cities, around industrial plants, oth- 
ers are equally as hopeless. Is it not natural that they should listen 
when new hope is promised? They have followed demagogues. 
Until their lot is bettered, they will follow demagogues again. 

Do not take too lightly my region. Its mountains of pride might 
easily respond to the cultivation of a “superman” philosophy. Its 
valleys of depression yearn longingly for richer harvests and might 
readily reach out to whatever promised abundance. Its socially 
eroded hillsides are fertile for seed which seems bright. Some 
seeds take root easily in wasted land. 

Coming from the “Bible Belt,” let me end with a quotation 
which has great meaning when it is vitalized: “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.’’ Many are seeking the 
truth in Georgia. May it make and keep us free. 


SOD BUSTING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
I: By Stagecoach to Security 


CRAIG BERKE 


W: ARE ONLY BEGINNING IN SOUTH DAKOTA, to 
recognize as problems, conditions which established agencies 
in older states have been aware of for some time. Josephine Strode 
in the February Survey Midmonthly tells how to meet the recrea- 
tional needs of oldsters; we are hard put to manage even two 
reviews of food, shelter, and clothing necessities in a year. If you 
visited our social security office in Fall River County you would 
probably be shocked at our makeshift quarters and furnishings, 
at our informality with clients and townspeople, and at our need 
to be a jack-of-all social trades. 

Fall River County is located in the southwestern corner of the 
state, bordering Wyoming and Nebraska. It is predominantly 
rural. Social problems not associated with rural communities are 
nurtured through the presence of the Battle Mountain Veterans’ 
Facility and the State Soldiers’ Home. When a veteran matricu- 
lates at the hospital, his family often take up residence in the 
community; if he should graduate in a casket, the community then 
finds itself in loco parentis to another social problem. 

We have excellent community codperation in our county. Many 
private organizations, including service clubs, the American 
Legion, the American Red Cross, and others offer wholehearted 
assistance in all our welfare programs. ‘The county commissioners, 
the traditional source of public aid, remain today when all else 
fails. 

The growth of the social security program in Fall River County 
is representative of the development throughout the state. The 
first phase was old-age assistance, which was inaugurated in a 
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burst of speed in October of an election year. This program had 
no legislative status; it was financed by public-welfare funds and 
administered by county welfare offices, which had been initiated 
by the C.W.A. and developed through the various stages of 
F.E.R.A., Rural Resettlement, and the W.P.A. During the first 
three months of O.A.A. 14,000 persons were approved for pay- 
ment. The state office staff consisted of nine people: a commis- 
sioner, his secretary, a bookkeeper, his assistant, a director of 
social service, and four stenographers. Fall River County, with 
a case load of 208 Q.A.A. and 256 W.P.A., had a director and one 
field worker. 

Our 1937 legislature established the State Department of Social 
Security, which went into operation as such on July 1, 1937, and 
is now coéperating with all categorical relief under the Federal 
Social Security Act except aid to dependent children. Better quali- 
fied workers were soon secured, whose first tasks were to file case 
records they found piled in heaps against the walls of the office. 

The Fall River County Social Security office was set up in the 
still unfinished basement of the new post office in Hot Springs 
along with the Farm Security office. Temporary partitions served 
little purpose other than making it more dismal than without 
them. Office equipment was resurrected from our own attics, with 
additions of makeshifts made from prune boxes and orange crates. 
The office was in a constant state of turmoil, dropping everything 
to get boys for C.C.C.; dropping everything to take everyone off 
W.P.A.; and then dropping everything to get them back on. 

One can almost trace our development by a series of emer- 
gencies; in fact, right now we are faced with the possible emergency 
of adapting ourselves tc take over the duties of the state employ- 
ment services. In February, 1937, auditors from the Federal So- 
cial Security Board descended upon South Dakota jarring us to 
new and more vivid awareness of our shortcomings. Exception was 
taken to payments made to three-fourths of the persons approved 
during the first three months, largely for insufficient verifications 
of eligibility. These exceptions had to be cleared in the county 
offices, and we were busily engaged in doing little else until the 
job was done. 
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During the two years the Department of Social Security has 
been in existence a lot has happened. The State Social Security 
Commission adopted a merit system, including job qualifications, 
and two-thirds of the present personnel qualify. The state has been 
divided into seven districts, each with a field supervisor who 
codrdinates and supervises the work of the various county offices. 
Additional instruction and further training are painlessly pre- 
sented to our workers through state and district conferences, 
institutes, and the issuance of printed material by the state office. 

The personnel of the state office has been increased. At one 
time there were employees of the department scattered in the halls 
of the state house and even into the recesses of the house and sen- 
ate chambers. This force found plenty to do in setting up book- 
keeping, statistical, and filing procedures. It used to be that we 
did not hear from material submitted to the state office for two 
or three months, if ever. Today we get one-day service, the same 
as that offered by Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. 

Along the same line, the office procedures in the counties have 
been standardized. Each worker is responsible for the cases in a 
particular district. He works on a planned visiting schedule, that 
is, of course, except when the state office asks for an immediate 
and complete review of cases in line with some new policy. 

In January, 1938, the state’s aid to the needy-blind program 
was approved. The Social Security director in the neighboring 
Indian County told me of his most famous case. ‘Two applications 
were taken on two cases in District 23 in Washabaugh County 
for two full-bloods, Spotted Horse and Lone Wolf. ‘These fellows 
were pretty much alike in that they were bachelors, about the 
same age and size, lived within a mile of each other, and were 
good friends. They made the trip to Hot Springs for examination. . 
Lone Wolf was approved, but Spotted Horse was rejected because 
with correcting glasses his vision would be too good for him to 
be eligible for A.N.B. There was no news for about two weeks. 
Then one morning the phone rang and the day-school teacher 
at District 23 said that Spotted Horse was there and wanted to talk 
to the director. Spotted Horse went on something like this: “This 
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is Spotted Horse and I am talk at District 23. I wants to go doctor 
again to examined my eye, because the doctor make mistake.” 
When asked why he felt that the doctor made a mistake, he an- 
swered, “Yesterday we got ball games. Kyle is play District 23. So 
I go to the ball games and I'm sit in the shade and look hard to 
the ball games. I can see the players but never can I see the ball. 
And I am turn down for blind ‘penshun,’ and now who do you 
think is the ‘Empire’? . . . Lone Wolf is the ‘Empire’ and he 
getting a blind aid, so you see, I can tell by the ball game that the 
doctor makes mistake my eye.” 

Some insight into the difficulty in dealing with Indians is made 
apparent in that little incident, for if a competent ophthalmologist 
can be duped by a poor uneducated Indian, what chance has a 
mere social worker to get at the truth? 

Just after the new year, the state Q.A.A. average payment was 
below the average for the country. The state treasurer advertised 
a surplus in the old-age assistance fund. Whole families were 
known to be existing on one individual’s grant. During the early 
months of the program it was estimated that not more than 14,000 
persons would be eligible for assistance in the state. By March, 
1938, the load reached the 15,000 mark; in December it reached 
16,000. The surplus in the treasury dwindled rapidly. To make 
it possible for us to live within our legislative means we have 
reorganized our case load and have reduced the number receiving 
assistance. This was accomplished through intensive case work 
in removing chiselers and in talking to children, who were, for 
the most part, glad to tighten their belts, square their shoulders 
and declare “I am going to take care of mother and dad.” 

South Dakota still has a social frontier, but we pioneer social 
workers have been on the job long enough, now, to have under 
us a firm foundation of sincere social effort. Case histories have 
grown from vague rememberings, through brief notes, to complete 
social histories. Case referral, intake, statistical procedure, the in- 
tricacies of client-worker relationship have all taken on real mean- 
ing and now have actuality for us outside the covers of social work 


textbooks. 
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II: In Rural Michigan 
HELEN MCLENNAN 


ANDLING OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE IN RURAL MICHI- 
H gan is, like all other fractions of social work, a thing of 
arts and craft, demanding day-to-day mobility to meet changing 
situations; a science for knowing tears and laughter without weep- 
ing or becoming gay; requiring a recognition of human problems 
while weighted by the limitations of the budget or the restrictions 
of the law. Wherein it differs from urban work with the aged 
and rural work with other age groups, perhaps can be understood 
most easily through a few examples of what the problems of isola- 
tion, housing, and medical need can mean to the county visitor 
of an old-age assistance bureau. And may we mention here that 
the person referred to so casually as “the county visitor” must 
play the part of lawyer, detective, realtor, farm appraiser, in- 
surance agent, errand boy, and clerical worker to such a degree 
that she must perforce neglect some of the finer aspects of case 
work and pass by many of the problems to which she has been 
sensitized. 

New life for the old in rural Michigan may mean many things: 
the happiness achieved by an ancient widow and widower who met 
and made their first date in the county office of the old-age assist- 
ance bureau is one of the amusing highlights of one visitor’s 
experience. In an adjoining county, another worker was almost 
troubled by the joy in the face of one aged bachelor when he 
reported that for the first time in many years he had been able 
to buy the soap which made his winter underwear “snowy white.” 
Another echo of the small things which constitute new life for 
the old also came in the form of an office call; when the business 
of the day was ended, a dignified gentleman thanked the visitor 
for his grant. He explained that it provided enough for him to 
pay board in a home where the family was planning to celebrate 
his eighty-fifth birthday—with the first birthday cake he ever had. 
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To speak more seriously, that new life and more care for our 
aged are needed is easily understood. But the statement of our 
problem has more meaning when, for instance, we correlate the 
word “‘isolation” with the recipient who was two weeks without 
water because of illness, and whose neighbors did not miss him 
until the “surplus commodity day.” It means more, too, when 
we think of the circumstances of those old Michiganders who 
were lumberjacks in the day of our mythical Paul Bunyan and 
who now live in their old shacks in the backwoods of the Upper 
Peninsula waiting for the old-age-assistance visitors to come by 
dogsled or snowshoe. 

If the idea of the rural-housing problem seems remote to you, I 
wish you could have called on the two inhabitants of a marsh in 
southern Michigan whose ages we needed to prove. The interview 
progressed easily as we sat about on the tree stumps serving as 
lawn chairs before the ragged tent which the couple proudly 
claimed as home; our only difficulty was in climbing through 
the dead leaves and over the mud turtles and playful dogs on our 
way to inspect the ancient Bible record which lay under the 
chicken roost, well wrapped in rags to preserve it from the curious 
hens. 

And up in Michigan’s Thumb, an eighty-nine-year-old widower 
lives alone in a Ford sedan which is parked over a small basement 
dug on his plot of land. In one small Michigan town not far from 
the Ohio line, there is a street which has been named by some 
experts as worse than any city tenement district. The moment any 
social worker’s car appears at the end of this alley, at least one 
person from every hut and shack is on the street to argue, beg, or 
listen. These are just some suggestions of our problems in housing. 
Another type of housing difficulty involves the jobless children and 
grandchildren who come home to the farm for permanent visits, 
crowding our aged into one or two rooms or forcing them to 
move to the barn where reign more peace and quiet. 

As to the problem of medical care for the rural aged of Michi- 
gan, despite new plans and proposals we are still distressed that 
control over recommendations for medical care lies in the hands 
of township supervisors who so often decide matters according 
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to politics or to family feuds. Aside from that point, the rural 
social worker must meet the fact that clinics, hospitals, physi- 
cians, and surgeons are not so readily available as in urban sec- 
tions. A doctor’s call or a trip to the hospital may be too difficult 
or too expensive; many of our ailing clients suffer quietly until 
too late because of the involved and embarrassing procedure 
surrounding medical care. 

The interest of township officials in removing from the local- 
relief burden the cost of the aged leads to pressure for speed, 
questions concerning delays, attendance at office interviews, and 
even, at times, to efforts toward influencing ineligibles to deceive. 
Of course, we may interpret this local interest in the light of one 
of the more Jukes-like families in northern Michigan which has 
but one problem still unsolved. When the visitor called, the en- 
tire brood gathered about her to discuss solemnly the possibility 
of “getting Uncle Henry on relief.” The rest of the family had 
fitted themselves into one or another of the benign categories, 
and feared that it was Uncle Henry’s lack of education that ham- 
pered him; but they pinned their hopes on his artificial arm as 
a means of meeting some needed qualification. 

In thinking ahead toward perhaps even newer life for the old 
of Michigan, some rural visitors raised these questions: “Why, 
we want to know, doesn’t the law of one state fit more closely 
to that of other states? Why can’t it be arranged that if a client, 
for good cause, moves from one state to another, his grant can 
be transferred?” Again, ‘““Why can’t we allow for taxes, mortgage 
payments, insurance on property, when by payment of such items 
the recipients can be assured of staying in the home where they 
will be happy instead of having to move to pay rent elsewhere?” 
And, “Why can’t we find a more just method of dealing with 
‘responsible relatives’ whereby the family’s own relationships can 
be taken into consideration and yet too much of the burden not 
be made to fall upon one or two?” 

There is much more to be said; there are many more questions 
to be asked and some day answered. But with the belief that in 
rural Michigan as well as elsewhere there are yet to be develop- 
ments and refinements of service with an emphasis shifting again 
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from speedy budgeting to careful understanding, we can watch 
the continued unfolding of new life for the old in rural Michigan. 


III: Children with Plenty o’ Nothin’ 
BEATRICE S. HAGoop 


LABAMA IS A BEAUTIFUL STATE, lovely with sweet- 
A smelling pines and cool, shaded streams which run deep 
with toothsome fish. We have shores and bathing beaches. We 
have lots of sunshine, clean air, fruit and nut trees, and a wealth 
of flowers and gardens for those who take the trouble to plant. 
Yet our birth rate and our infant mortality rate are high, and our 
death rate, from preventable diseases like pellagra, malaria, and 
tuberculosis, is high. 

We have economic problems, yet when we find in the midst of 
green sunlit acres, beside a cool river and towering trees, a frame 
house which harbors dirt, disease, and despair, we realize that 
ignorance, not economics, is our greatest problem. 

Poverty you can find in any slum section, city or county, and 
it is a national disgrace that we can find children in many places 
who lack the essentials for healthy and happy living. In the South, 
where living is simple and easy, ignorance complicates it and 
makes it hard. To supply money, food, or medicine for a family 
does not solve problems; it can only be a temporary palliative and 
does not make for lasting betterment. We must bring knowledge 
of how to live healthily and happily; we must bring education to 
our underprivileged folk. We must expand public-health and 
welfare services; better agriculture practices are desired to save 
and enrich the land. 

We have the descendants of the finest pioneer American stock 
in the South, yet we are allowing large numbers of them to mul- 
tiply and grow up in ignorance of proven scientific rules for effec- 
tive living. Cities and counties insure free schooling for all chil- 
dren, including the children of foreign-born immigrants, up to 
the age of sixteen or eighteen. A worker is sent to the home if a 
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child is absent from school for a number of days, and parents can 
be jailed if their children are not sent to school. Yet we have a 
generation coming of age, including young people from the poor- 
est families, who have had a minimum of schooling. Too many 
poor children in the South do not get to school. Therefore, a large 
part of our coming-of-age generation are no wiser than their 
parents, and just as sick and troubled. 

Yet our underprivileged folk are worth educating. We have 
many families with nothing—plenty of nothing as far as material 
possessions go—but each child has a priceless inheritance from 
his parents and pioneer ancestors of valuable human qualities, 
stamina, grit, and the will to do and endure. These have persisted 
through adversity and ignorance, but unaided they will, in time, 
die out. With all our conserving of soil, forests, fish, and game, we 
must not fail to conserve the valuable human qualities which have 
made our nation great. 

I could give you many examples of fine pioneer traits which our 
people possess, but I shall mention only two. A widowed mother 
cared for her six boys in a one-room shack for a year on an allow- 
ance of $12 a month, and paid $30 on the mortgage on the acres 
around the shack. When her allowance was increased to $30 a 
month, she made regular monthly payments on the mortgage, and 
besides continuing the care of her six boys, ages one to fifteen, she 
built a weatherproof house with a little help from her oldest boy. 
She bought her own lumber and tin; she swapped wood for a 
water pump; she swapped brick for a chimney; and she planted 
a garden, and also corn for winter feed for the cow she hoped to 
buy soon. What that mother has is something you can’t buy, some- 
thing you can’t give to anyone, something you can’t produce. 
What are we doing to preserve it, to nourish it, to perpetuate it? 

The parents of two children, six and eight years of age, bor- 
rowed money for gas and drove with their children 130 miles in 
the dead of winter, in an uncovered truck, because they had heard 
that if they went to the police station in the city they could have 
the children’s tonsils removed for $10. Unfortunately, there was 
no such service operating in the city. But the initiative, the deter- 
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mination of these parents, and the will to help themselves are 
qualities which we should value above all things. 

Through education we must bring our people knowledge and 
wisdom which will enable them to function effectively. To this 
end the South is moving steadfastly and slowly to the responsi- 
bility of its people in order that piecemeal and inadequate services 
may gradually become history. We have in our state natural re- 
sources; we have folks with fine human qualities; but all will 
amount to nothing, unless we bring to our people through com- 
pulsory education and community organization the scientific de- 
velopments of our civilization for healthier and happier living. 


IV: In White Pine County, Nevada 
VIRGINIA STARKWEATHER 


ROSPECTING FOR SOCIAL SECURITY in White Pine 

County, Nevada, is pretty rudimentary; we have no rich vein 
of aroused civic consciousness to tap, and our social resources are 
undeveloped. Some people even imply that we lack any chance 
for salvation. A sister of one of our clients wrote: “I haven’t heard 
from my brother in fifteen years, but White Pine County is just 
where I’d expect him to be—out where gambling, drinking and 
everything is wide open.” 

On our Main Street we have seventeen saloons and gambling 
houses, as well as a red-light section. We’re Wild West and typi- 
cally frontier; we work hard and play hard; we drink and we 
gamble. We throng Main Street on Saturday nights and pay days, 
trying to forget we're poor and insecure. Our town is wide open, 
and we ride high when we ride; it’s the limit or nothing, or, as 
we say, “it’s chicken today and feathers tomorrow.” Gambling is 
legal and all gambling debts must be paid. Prostitution is coun- 
tenanced. Up until 1937, however, it was illegal for the state to 
give any form of public relief. Someone has said that pioneers 
have horse sense and card sense and money sense, but not a par- 
ticle of social sense—and that surely describes us. 

White Pine County may be nowheres to many of you, but with- 
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out crowding we can tuck between our county lines all of Rhode 
Island, Delaware, and Connecticut. We’re high among beautiful 
mountains, but we work in the mines under the earth for our 
living. We’ve got the largest man-made copper pit in the world. 
Seventy percent of our taxes come from two mining corporations 
and the railroads. The former now employ 2,753 of our men. 
Housing, living, health, and working conditions are excellent for 
the skilled and regular employees of the mining companies, but 
for the casual and migratory workers they are not adequate for 
decency. The fact that there is little permanency in mining camps 
makes property owners reluctant to build modern homes to rent, 
and, too, taxes are very high. The workers, themselves, do not 
have any reserve cash to build homes for their families. 

It has been said that there are no slum conditions in the West. 
I would say, however, that the only difference between the East 
and the West is that we have more fresh air in the West. 

Ely, our county seat, has schools, churches, lodges, and civic 
clubs. There are many forms of social activity within its limits 
which have a very good influence upon the people who partici- 
pate. However, many of the casual and migratory workers do not 
have any contacts with this phase of community life. 

One group certain to need public aid are the men who are try- 
ing to operate mines on a small scale and whose income is always 
uncertain and generally small. Their families often lack the neces- 
sities of life, and since they live in isolated, remote places, the 
distances to be traveled make it difficult to be of service to them. 

There are 168 farms in White Pine County and the farmers are 
largely Spanish and French Basque. Deeply in debt, because of 
unwise expansion or investments, or because of drought and a 
fall in commodity prices, a large number of these farmers have 
been forced on the W.P.A. The long distances to and from their 
farm homes make welfare work arduous and expensive. Doctors 
charge $1.00 per mile for day visits, and $1.50 per mile for night 
calls. If a body lives twenty-five or thirty miles, or more, out in the 
country, the chances are he'll probably die without the help of a 
doctor, and that’s not meant to be funny, because that’s really 
about the way it works out. Things being as they are, doctors 
usually aren’t called unless its a dying matter. When sickness 
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overtakes our people the situation is pretty tragic; as one old 
miner said, ‘““There’s just one thing to do when a fellow gets sick, 
either get married or go to a hospital.” In White Pine County 
women are scarce. Our two major health hazards are tuberculosis 
and silicosis, and these cali for education in prevention, rather 
than medication. 

But I have been asked what the Social Security program is ac- 
complishing in White Pine County. It is giving a small measure 
of security to 140 old people under the old-age-assistance plan. A 
public-health nursing service has been set up in the state, with a 
nurse to each of the seven districts. The nurse in our district 
covers an area of 15,000 square miles. Impossible as her job might 
seem to be, a marked improvement in general health conditions 
has resulted. 

Nevada has not yet availed herself of the aid to dependent chil- 
dren part of the Social Security program. We feel pretty desperate 
about the plight of our children whenever we allow ourselves to 
think about them. We have one state orphans’ home. Mothers’ 
pensions and any aid to dependent children are left to the county. 
Resources for the care of tubercular and feeble-minded children 
are practically nil. Our communities are not educated to the value 
of foster-home care for dependent children. Aid to the blind is 
still a county responsibility. 

It is apparent to you, undoubtedly, that social security is, as 
yet, more a well-intentioned gesture than an accomplished fact 
in White Pine County. Our social-welfare efforts are not the out- 
growth of any development of a community sense of social re- 
sponsibility; however, our efforts have helped to awaken people 
to the fact that we all have responsibilities for social service. 

Social security is still in the prospecting stage in White Pine 
County, but rough as our product may be and unskillful and 
experimental as our professional efforts may be, we are encouraged 
and motivated by the vision of the Good Life for all, just as the 
prospecting miner has ever before him a vision of the final rich 
strike. We are not too credulous, however; we’ll sell our stake in 
Utopia now for present aid for our dependent children, for our 
mothers, for the blind, and for more adequate health services. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM IN 
RELATION TO RURAL AREAS 


CLIFFORD E. WALLER 


HE FIRST CONSIDERATION of the National Health 

Program is for the strengthening and expansion of public- 
health organization. The importance of this step, particularly to 
rural areas, was recognized in 1935 with the passage of the Social 
Security Act. At that time, only 615 of the 3,000 counties in the 
United States were under full-time health administration. Since 
funds became available under the Social Security Act for the ex- 
pansion of local health services, there has been a gain of approxi- 
mately eight hundred in the number of counties served by full- 
time county or district health units. The percentage of the total 
rural population receiving this service as of December 31, 1937, 
Was 47.9 percent. 

In spite of these encouraging gains, we are faced with the situa- 
tion that progress in rural health service has only just begun. 
Scarcely half of the counties have full-time health administration, 
and in many cases even those so served are receiving little more 
than the rudiments of modern public-health service. Only eight 
states can boast of having all their counties under full-time health 
administration. Although the approved ratio of public-health 
nurses to population is one to 2,000, the average in rural areas for 
the country as a whole is one nurse to 10,000, while in urban areas 
it is one to 5,000. 

The importance of adequate health organization in rural areas 
cannot be overemphasized. Without this framework, it would be 
impossible to provide the various services on which special em- 
phasis has been placed in the National Health Program. The full- 
time county health unit, under the administration of a medical 
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health officer, specially trained in public health, is the indis- 
pensable nucleus for the organization of local and state resources 
for rural health. 

Not only must the county or district health unit perform the 
essential functions of sanitary control, prevention of disease, and 
education of the public, but also it is the logical—and certainly 
in rural areas the only—agency equipped to codrdinate and ad- 
minister the public-health and medical services made available to 
rural areas through the codperation of local, state, and Federal 
governments. The leadership of the county health service in the 
integration of public and private health resources is essential. 
Knowledge of the community and its health needs, knowledge of 
what resources are available for the provision of needed health 
services—this information is the very fabric of the professional 
health officer’s leadership. Out of it he can develop a well-balanced 
program for the services of the rural community. 

Through the organized rural health service, a systematic attack 
can then be made on the major health problems of the area. The 
National Health Program makes special provisions for imple- 
menting the attack on tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer, 
pneumonia, and mental diseases—all of which have special sig- 
nificance for the rural population. 

The services to be rendered in the drive on these conditions are 
services to the individual. The public-health attack contemplates 
a systematic program of prompt, competent diagnosis, treatment, 
and follow-up. We know that in tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases, these are our only means for control. The National Health 
program proposes to enable communities to carry this attack to its 
logical and destined conclusion—the virtual elimination of these 
diseases. 

Almost the same program is the objective in the reduction of 
cancer and pneumonia mortality, and in mental hygiene. The 
National Health Program would enable states and communities, 
through Federal grants-in-aid, to establish cancer centers, equipped 
with good diagnostic and treatment facilities, at points readily 
available to all areas. Similarly, the provision of diagnostic and 
treatment facilities, including medical, hospital, and nursing care 
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for patients otherwise unable to obtain such services, is the pro- 
gram for prevention of pneumonia mortality. 

The need for improvement in our management of mental dis- 
orders is well appreciated in rural areas where very often the acute 
mental case is housed in the county jail while waiting for an 
empty bed in the government hospital. Under the National Health 
Program, psychiatric services to the local profession and to other 
community agencies would lead to the recognition of incipient 
mental disease and, in many instances, to the prevention of a 
serious breakdown. Moreover, prompt hospitalization of acute 
cases in local institutions is contemplated. By this means, it is 
believed that much chronic mental disease could be avoided, since 
recovery is frequently retarded, if not thwarted, by the stigma of 
commitment to a mental institution. 

Malaria is still largely a problem of environmental control— 
specifically, control of the malaria-carrying mosquito. In spite of 
our knowledge of this disease and well-developed methods for its 
control, an estimated two million cases of malaria occur in the 
United States each year. Almost all of the cases occur in our pre- 
dominantly rural South; two Southern states list malaria as one of 
the ten leading causes of death. In rural areas, the attack on malaria 
has been sporadic and ill supported. Very few communities have 
adopted permanent measures for mosquito control. Thousands 
of miles of drainage ditches have been dug during recent years in 
Works Progress malaria-control projects, but little provision has 
been made for the maintenance of this work. 

Under the National Health Program, states would be enabled 
to strengthen the malaria-control activities in their health depart- 
ments, with the objective of locating foci of infection and develop- 
ing programs for the eradication of the Anopheles mosquito. In 
malaria control, however, it should be noted that increased medi- 
cal services to the rural population and substantial improvement 
in other areas of social welfare and civic betterment must be inte- 
grated with the public-health program. Adequate medical care and 
adequate housing are also important factors in the control of 
malaria in rural areas. 

The provisions of the National Health Program for the expan- 
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sion of maternal and child-health services are of special significance 
to rural areas. The first job is to guarantee every rural mother, 
regardless of her inability to pay, adequate professional services 
throughout the period of maternity. In spite of the emphasis 
placed upon prenatal care and medical and nursing care at the 
time of delivery and during the neonatal period, these services are 
far more widely available to urban than to rural mothers. The 
National Health Program proposes to organize, implement, and 
increase community resources for the provision of adequate mater- 
nal and infant care. Expansion of these facilities will include 
medical and nursing care of the mother and newborn infant, and 
hospital care when necessary. Facilities for expert diagnosis and 
consultation would be available to the qualified local physicians 
who would render the professional services. 

For the improvement of child health, the National Health Pro- 
gram proposes intensive health supervision and the provision of 
medical nursing, and hospital care for children in families unable 
to purchase such services. Not more than one-third of the rural 
areas of the United States have as yet made a beginning in the 
establishment of child-health centers or clinics where the children 
of rural families may receive the health supervision, diagnosis, and 
treatment essential in any sound program of child-health improve- 
ment. The establishment of such centers is contemplated in the 
National Health Program, together with the development of a 
program for medical and hospital care of acute illness among 
children and for those crippled or made invalids by such ailments 
as heart disease, diabetes, congenital syphilis, and other handi- 
capping conditions. 


MEDICAL CARE 


The close relationship between health, family income, and the 
receipt of medical service is well recognized. The alternative 
choices presented in the National Health Program for the develop- 
ment of programs for medical care are of special significance to the 
rural population. Under Recommendation 3, provision is made 
for the establishment in the states of programs of medical, hospital, 
nursing, and dental care (including drugs and appliances) for 
individuals now receiving public assistance from Federal, state, or 
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local funds and for marginal income groups. Under Recommen- 
dation 4, Federal grants-in-aid are given to the states for the de- 
velopment of a more general program, to include not only the 
above-mentioned groups, but self-supporting families of more 
favorable, but moderate circumstances. 

The significance of this recommendation to the rural population 
is perhaps best known to the welfare agencies concerned with the 
rural problem. In addition to the massive problem of rural relief, 
there are thousands of persons employed on rural Works Progress 
projects; and more than six hundred thousand low-income and 
destitute farm families have been aided by the Federal Farm 
Security Administration. In 1935, the National Resources Com- 
mittee estimated that almost 40 percent of the farm families in the 
United States not on relief had annual incomes of less than $1,000 
—including food grown on the farm. 

The responsibility of government for medical care of persons 
unable to purchase these services themselves is generally recog- 
nized. So far, state and local effort to meet the responsibility in 
rural areas is honored more in the breach than in the observance. 
This is particularly true in meeting the needs of farmers who 
are able to keep off the relief rolls, but whose incomes are so 
small that they can pay nothing for medical care. In the majority 
of our rural communities, there is no systematic, well-organized 
program for the provision of adequate medical care with suitable 
remuneration of those rendering the service. 

Certain important and fundamental economic factors must be 
taken into consideration in planning for medical service to farm 
families. It would seem that Federal grants-in-aid to the states for 
the establishment of medical-care programs are particularly essen- 
tial in rural areas. The low per capita income in rural areas leads 
one to the conclusion that depressed agricultural areas will require 
a larger proportion of assistance from state and Federal govern- 
ments than more privileged areas. It should also be borne in mind 
that the cash return from farming is so meager and so precarious 
that relatively few rural families will be able to contribute to a 
group prepayment plan for the purchase of medical services with- 
out assistance. States considering the development of a medical- 
care plan under the National Health Program will find it necessary 
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to give due weight to these factors. As has been repeatedly stated 
by members of the Technical Committee and the President’s In- 
terdepartmental Committee, no one plan for a medical-care pro- 
gram can be applied successfully to the country as a whole. Special 
emphasis, however, must be placed upon the needs of rural areas, 
lest the greater availability of facilities in urban regions for the 
provision of necessary services lead to the conclusion that the rural 
problem is insuperable. 


HOSPITALS, LABORATORIES, HEALTH CENTERS 


I have purposely left consideration of hospital and other institu- 
tional facilities in rural areas till the end of my discussion. It has 
seemed to me that we might first consider all the services which the 
National Health Program proposes to give or to make available, 
and then examine the existing facilities for providing the service. 

Throughout the National Health Program runs the thread of 
service. We ask for the provision of diagnostic, treatment, and 
nursing services for the control of certain diseases and conditions; 
we speak of medical, nursing, and hospital care for mothers, in- 
fants, and children. And we go on to discussion of a broad program 
of services—medical, dental, hospital, nursing, and pharmaceu- 
tical—for a large portion of the population. 

How, you may well ask, are these services to be provided in 
rural areas where there are not enough hospital beds, not enough 
doctors, or dentists, and scarcely any nurses? 

It would be impossible to establish an adequate modern health 
program, with medical care, without adequate professional per- 
sonnel and institutional facilities. In rural areas, the lack of suff- 
cient competent personnel and facilities is particularly acute. Ap- 
proximately seventeen million people live in the 1,338 counties 
in which there is no registered hospital. According to the estimate 
of the American Medical Association, the ratio of physicians to 
population is one to 807 for the country as a whole. The ratio in 
communities with a population of 1,000 or less is approximately 
one to 1,600. When we consider the proportion of physicians to 
population according to city size, we find that the national average 
is not attained until we reach cities of 10,000 and over. 

The average varies not only from state to state, but within states. 
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For example, in some of the predominantly rural states—North 
and South Carolina, Mississippi, and the Dakotas—the average is 
one physician to each 1,300 persons. Although the state average 
in Kentucky is one physician to 1,106 individuals, there are certain 
areas in that state where an average of 3,000 people is served by 
one physician. 

These data call to mind the influx of letters from rural com- 
munities which poured into the Public Health Service following 
the National Health Conference. Repeatedly this simple question 
was asked: “How can we get a good doctor to come and practice in 
our community?” 

The answer to the question is found, to a very large degree, in 
the provisions of the National Health Program. Not only must 
young physicians be exhorted and encouraged to practice in rural 
areas, but substantial incentives must be provided. One of these 
incentives is the opportunity to practice modern medicine in suit- 
able institutions and with modern diagnostic and therapeutic 
equipment. 

The National Health Program proposes state programs of hos- 
pital construction and improvement, in order to meet the demands 
imposed by the expansion of health services all along the line. 
The program recommends the provision, through local, state, and 
Federal funds, of hospital care for needy patients in existing insti- 
tutions, both public and private. This would mean that all avail- 
able hospital facilities would be used, and that the institutions 
would be remunerated for the services rendered. Even when exist- 
ing rural hospital facilities are in use to capacity, there will still 
be unmet needs in many areas. The Technical Committee esti- 
mated that during a ten-year period of expansion, three hundred 
and sixty thousand additional beds in general hospitals, tubercu- 
losis sanatoria, and mental institutions will be needed to bring all 
parts of the country up to a professionally adequate average. This 
does not mean that every community requires a new hospital, nor 
that hospital facilities in every state are inadequate. 

Special emphasis, however, is laid on the needs of rural areas. 
We need about five hundred new rural hospitals at the present 
time. The National Health Program proposes to enable the states 
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to build additional hospitals or expand existing institutions in 
areas where the need for expansion is clearly established. 

The building or improvement of a hospital in a community 
means more than the provision of beds for sick persons. The 
modern hospital, especially in rural areas, has the opportunity 
to become the scene of action for all activities in behalf of the 
health of the community. Here might be located the health service, 
the diagnostic facilities, the clinics for ambulatory patients, and 
facilities for the care and treatment of the sick. Here the private 
physician would find available the laboratory and technical services 
which he cannot provide for himself. The provision of such facili- 
ties in rural areas is bound to influence the quality of medical 
service provided either in the home or in the hospital or in the 
doctor’s office. Young physicians who do not now settle in rural 
areas because of the lack of adequate hospital and diagnostic facili- 
ties will find the community with a good hospital more attractive. 

Moreover, the medical-care programs would provide the eco- 
nomic security which the local rural physician must have. Pay- 
ment for medical services for needy patients would tend to stabilize 
the local medical profession. Some years ago, Raymond Pearl 
estimated that for every decline of $100 in the per capita income 
of an area, one physician left the community. In a recent study of 
the characteristics and mobility of rural physicians in six counties 
of Wisconsin, Harold Maslow estimated that for each year of the 
period 1912-36, about 11 percent of the physicians in the counties 
moved. More were moving out of the area than were moving 
into the six counties. During the study period, 203 physicians 
moved into the area, 156 moved out, and eighty-two died or retired. 
There was a net decrease of thirty-five physicians, while the popu- 
lation remained about the same. 

Another provision of the National Health Program has for its 
objective the improvement of rural health and medical-care serv- 
ices. While there is an acute need for additional hospital facilities 
—a need which the hospital construction program is planned to 
meet—it is obvious that many rural areas are so situated that it 
would be neither practicable nor necessary to build a new hospital. 
For those communities, lacking a local general hospital, but 
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adjacent to other communities with hospital facilities, it is pro- 
posed that health and diagnostic centers be built. 

The Technical Committee recommended that 500 such centers 
be constructed. This number is probably not nearly enough, but 
the construction and operation of 500 rural health centers would 
provide a suitable experimental basis. The rural health center 
would serve as headquarters for the local health department, the 
visiting nursing service, and the maternal and child-welfare pro- 
gram. Basic laboratory and other diagnostic services would be 
provided for the use of the health service and the local physicians. 
A few beds for emergency cases might also be included. It is safe to 
say that in rural areas without a hospital, the health center is an 
indispensable facility for the organization and administration of a 
comprehensive health program designed to meet the needs of the 
population. 


COORDINATION OF SERVICES AND EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC 


I cannot feel that a discussion of the National Health Program 
in relation to rural needs would be complete without mention of 
two important factors in the success of a rural health program, 
namely, codrdination of social-welfare services with the health 
program, and education of the public in the use of health and 
medical facilities. 

A well-codrdinated, broad program of health service with medi- 
cal care cannot operate smoothly and with reasonable economy 
unless there is close codperation between the health department 
and other welfare agencies. The solution of social and economic 
problems is an integral part in any effort directed toward the 
creation and preservation of health. Without adequate diet, good 
housing, and other essentials of life, measures for the prevention 
and control of disease and disability may prove ineffective. The 
social rehabilitation of the patient and of his family is very often 
an essential part of treatment. Thus mutual understanding and the 
acceptance of joint responsibilities are paths along which health 
and other welfare agencies: must meet in rendering effective serv- 
ices for the rural population. 

One of the most important joint responsibilities of health and 
other welfare agencies in rural areas is for the education of rural 
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people in the use of the health and medical facilities which would 
be provided under the National Health Program. Although or- 
ganized farm people are alert to the needs of rural areas, much 
hard work is needed in interpreting the program, in educating for 
personal participation in the services offered. 

The lag in the provision of health services in rural areas is ac- 
companied by a corresponding, though not so wide, gap in rural 
educational facilities. Unaccustomed to the use of modern health 
and medical facilities, the farm family will need sympathetic 
guidance. It must be borne in upon many rural people that 
prompt and conscientious attention to the physician’s advice is 
more effective than self-diagnosis and dosing. The prenatal service 
located in the health center will be of little use to the rural mother 
who waits passively until the time of delivery and then expects 
the medical and nursing services to perform a miracle. 

The educational program should be directed toward enabling 
the rural population at all age levels to understand its health 
problems, to participate actively in measures for their solution, 
and, finally, to plan intelligently for further improvement in 
family and community health. 

In conclusion, the National Health Program stresses the impor- 
tance of meeting the special needs of the rural population, the life 
line of the nation’s human and economic resources. I believe that 
we shall find the health needs of rural areas measured more effec- 
tively in terms of deficient services and facilities than in mass data 
on morbidity and mortality. Health organization, maternal and 
child-welfare service, adequate supply of professional personnel 
and facilities, and organization for the provision of medical care— 
all are far less extensively available to this very vital portion of the 
population than to urban people. The emphasis laid upon meeting 
these deficiencies is a logical development of the existing Federal- 
state public-health program. Under the Social Security program, 
the first consideration in the public-health field was for the im- 
provement of rural health service. The National Health Program 
would carry these first steps forward in a concerted effort to make 
available to ALL rural areas those services which are essential to the 
maintenance of the health of the nation as a whole. 


THE FIELD OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


REPORT OF DISCUSSIONS WITHIN SECTION III 
OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK AS PRESENTED BY 


RosBerT P. LANE 


HEN THE CHAIRMAN OF SECTION III of the Con- 

ference sent out a call in October, 1938, to the fifteen elected 
members of the section, to meet for preliminary work on the 1939 
Conference program, a reply was received from one of the mem- 
bers which read in part as follows: 


In reviewing the program suggestions, I am convinced that there is 
a real need for evaluating the processes and objectives of community 
organization, much as the case workers have done before us and the 
group workers are now doing. Would we dare, as a Committee, to 
undertake a study of the concept and its implications to the Confer- 
ence? It might be possible to form discussion groups in different parts 
of the country to work on the project simultaneously between now 
and the 1939 Conference. 


This suggestion met with a favorable response, and the section 
chairman was authorized to name a steering committee to put 
it into effect. The committee instigated the formation of discus- 
sion groups in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, New York City, 
and Pittsburgh. These groups held frequent meetings through- 
out the winter and spring of 1938-39, coming together finally for 
a clearance of their findings in an all-day session on the opening 
day of the Conference (Sunday, June 18, 1939) at Buffalo. At the 
conclusion of that session, a drafting committee of three—Robert 
P. Lane, Mary Clarke Burnett, and Arthur Dunham—took the 
six memoranda, together with the minutes of the discussion on 
them, and prepared the following report, which was presented 
to the Conference: 
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I. INITIAL AGREEMENTS 


When representatives of the six discussion groups met in Buf- 
falo on June 18, they found themselves in agreement on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. That the term “community organization” is used to refer to 
a process, and, as is often the case in other professions, to refer also 
to a field. This double usage is a familiar phenomenon. ‘Thus we 
refer to the practice of medicine as a process, and to the field 
of medicine; to the teaching process, and to the field of teach- 
ing; to the practice of law, which is a process, and to the legal 
field; etc. 

2. That the process of organizing a community, or some parts 
of it, goes on outside, as well as inside, the general area of social 
work. Whatever more careful analysis may disclose this process 
to consist of, there seems little doubt that it is practiced, for dif- 
ferent purposes, by such bodies as chambers of commerce, churches 
and federations of churches, and political parties—to name only 
three groups outside of social work to which it may be ascribed. 
It is the social-welfare nature of its objectives when carried on 
within the area of social work, as well as its general content and 
setting, that distinguish the community organization work with 
which we are concerned, from that, for example, at which Mr. 
James A. Farley is so expert. 

g. That within the area of social work the process of commun- 
ity organization is carried on by some organizations as a primary 
function—that is, by organizations established for the express 
purpose of carrying it on; and by other organizations as a sec- 
ondary function—that is, by organizations established for the 
express purpose of carrying on some other process of social work, 
which find, however, that their primary function is advanced if 
they engage also in community organization. Obvious examples 
are a council of social agencies, whose primary function is that of 
community organization, and a family agency, whose staff and 
especially whose executive often engage in community organiza- 
tion in order to promote the more effective performance of their 
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primary function of case work, or even to promote the advance- 
ment of the total social-welfare program in the community. 

4. That within the area of social work the process of com- 
munity organization is carried on not only in communities or 
neighborhoods, or on the local level, but also on a state-wide basis 
and on a nation-wide basis, or on the state and national levels. 
Examples on the state level are a state department of welfare 
setting and enforcing standards for the operation of child-caring 
institutions; and on the national level, the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau with its field service and its infinitely helpful pub- 
lications. 

The process is also carried on between such levels, that is, 
between the Federal and state governments, or between state and 
local governments, or between national or state voluntary or- 
ganizations and local voluntary organizations. Examples of this 
interlevel process are the working agreements between the United 
States Employment Service and state employment services, and 
the provisions under which state departments of welfare reim- 
burse local departments for relief expenditures and set personnel 
and other standards to which local units of government must 
conform. 

5. That organizations whose primary function is the practice 
of community organization do not, as a rule, offer help directly 
to clients. Their work lies rather with functional agencies and 
interested groups of nonclients; but the aim and justification of 
the community organization process is improvement in the cover- 
age and quality of service to clients which the community is en- 
abled to provide. 


Il. WHAT IS COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION? 


There has been no agreement as yet by the six study groups 
on a formal definition of community organization. Three of the 
groups submitted tentative definitions, which are given below; 
some of the other groups included definitions suggested by in- 
dividual members. 

One group proposed the following definition: 


Community organization is the process of dealing with individuals 
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or groups who are or may become concerned with social-welfare serv- 
ices or objectives, for the purpose of influencing the volume of such 
services, improving their quality or distribution, or furthering the 
attainment of such objectives. 

Another group suggested this: 


In the social-welfare field, community organization may be described 
as the art and process of discovering social-welfare needs and of creat- 
ing, codrdinating, and systematizing instrumentalities through which 
group resources and talents may be directed toward the realization 
of group ideals and the development of the potentialities of group 
members. Research, interpretation, conference, education, group or- 
ganization, and social action are the principal tools used in the 
process. 


A third group offered the following: 


Community organization is a type of social work concerned with 
efforts to direct social resources effectively toward the specific or total 
welfare needs of any geographical area. Its performance may involve 
such activities as fact-finding, codrdination, improving standards, in- 
terpretation, developing welfare programs, changing patterns of so- 
cial work, and promoting social legislation. 

Despite differences in wording, there is an encouraging meas- 
ure of agreement in these three definitions. ‘The emphasis varies: 
one stresses the discovery of social-welfare needs, and strikes the 
note of prevention as well as of treatment; one lays stress on the 
establishment and development of relationships between indi- 
viduals and groups actually or potentially concerned with “social- 
welfare services or objectives”; one centers around the idea of 
“directing” social resources to meet welfare needs. But the core 
idea of each definition is that of mobilizing resources to meet 
needs; each one expresses or implies the ideas of initiating social 
services, codrdinating the efforts of welfare agencies, and build- 
ing welfare programs. 

Clearly, if our limited experience is any indication, the nature 
of the community organization process, though meagerly treated 
in professional literature, still enjoys a generous measure of com- 
mon understanding, and should prove to be susceptible of analysis 
and statement. 
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III. CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Preliminary considerations——All except one of the group re- 
ports devoted some space to consideration of the objectives, meth- 
ods, or characteristic activities of community organization. These 
“characteristics” of community organization were further dis- 
cussed by the joint group at the meeting on June 18. A consider- 
able measure of agreement was apparent, but need was recognized 
for further study and clarification of all these points. For example, 
are “fact-finding” and “interpretation” to be regarded as objec- 
tives or as methods? It is not a mere matter of terminology that 
is involved here: it is the whole question of the organization of 
our thinking about this area of social work. 

Regarding the characteristics of community organization, the 
Drafting Committee advances the following suggestions quite ten- 
tatively and as a basis for further exploration and discussion. In 
their present form they have been evolved during the progress 
of a National Conference week, with all its attendant pressures; 
obviously, therefore, they require analysis and testing against ex- 
perience, more carefully and with much more leisure, by groups 
and social workers representing various sections of the country 
and various fields of practice. 

One clew to the nature of community organization seemed to 
be suggested in an hypothesis put forward by one member of our 
group. This hypothesis, which gained a considerable measure of 
assent, is here stated in a slightly modified form in which we think 
most members of the group can accept it: namely, that com- 
munity organization is usually, and perhaps always, concerned 
with intergroup relationships. It is clear that neighborhood or 
local community councils, councils of social agencies, community 
chests, state conferences of social work, and national welfare agen- 
cies (to take only a few examples) are constantly concerned with 
intergroup relationships. We may leave to later testing, in terms 
of intensive study and experience, the question as to whether or 
not community organization deals exclusively with intergroup 
relationships. 

The Drafting Committee believes that this discussion may be 
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clarified if we think about community organization in terms of 
(1) its general aim; (2) its secondary objectives; (3) its activities; 
and (4) its methods and techniques. 

General aim.—The general aim of community organization is 
its basic purpose as a process of social work—its reason for being. 
We suggest that the general aim of community organization is to 
bring about and maintain a progressively more effective adjust- 
ment between social-welfare resources and social-welfare needs. 
This implies that community organization is concerned with (a) 
the discovery and definition of needs; (b) the elimination and pre- 
vention of social needs and disabilities, so far as possible; and (c) 
the articulation of resources and needs, and the constant readjust- 
ment of resources in order better to meet changing needs. 

Secondary objectives——If this is the central and primary aim of 
community organization, there are also several secondary objec- 
tives. These secondary objectives are purposes which community 
organization seeks to accomplish as a means to the realization of 
its general aim. We suggest the following six secondary objectives: 

1. To secure and maintain an adequate factual basis for sound 
planning and action. 

2. To initiate, develop, and modify welfare programs and serv- 
ices, in the interest of attaining a better adjustment between 
resources and needs. 

g. To improve standards of social work and to increase the 
effectiveness of individual agencies. 

4. To improve and facilitate interrelationships, and to promote 
codrdination, between organizations, groups, and individuals con- 
cerned with social-welfare programs and services. 

5. To develop a better public understanding of welfare prob- 
lems and needs, and social-work objectives, programs, and methods. 

6. To develop public support of, and public participation in, 
social-welfare activities. Financial support includes income from 
tax funds, voluntary contributions, and other sources. 

We should like to note, parenthetically, that five of these six 
objectives are substantially the same as the five objectives for a 
council of social agencies set forth by W. Frank Persons in 1925, 
in his pamphlet, ‘““The Welfare Council of New York City.” Mr. 
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Persons’s analysis has stood the test of time to a remarkable extent 
and appears to have a high degree of validity as applied to this 
current analysis of the broad process of community organization. 

Methods and activities—Community organization objectives 
are attained (or pursued) through specific activities carried on by 
agencies which engage in community organization. In using the 
term “activity,” we differentiate it from “method,” conceiving of 
an activity as a specific project or service which results when a 
method is applied in a particular time, place, and situation. An 
activity is something that is done; a method is the way in which 
it is done. 

We suggest that among the methods of community organization 
are those listed below. This list is merely illustrative; it is not 
intended as a complete catalogue of the methods in this field, nor 
have we taken pains to make the several methods listed mutually 
exclusive. Where convenient, we have suggested how a general 
method is transformed into an activity in a concrete situation. 

1. Continuous central recording is a method used in the com- 
munity-organization process. Using this method, a given council 
of social agencies may carry on, as an activity, the collection and 
publication of financial and service data pertaining to the work 
of its member agencies. 

2. Planning, particularly planning by or in behalf of two or 
more agencies, is a second method used in community organiza- 
tion. Planning an antisyphilis campaign by a group of agencies is 
an activity of those agencies which illustrates the use of the plan- 
ning method. 

3. A third method used is that of making special studies and 
surveys. The carrying out of a study of recreational needs and re- 
sources, in a given city, by a national agency, is an illustrative 
activity. : 

4. Joint budgeting—that is, planning applied to finances—is a 
fourth method used. When a chest and council set up and operate 
a budgeting program they are carrying on a joint activity by 
using this method. 

5. Methods concerned with education, interpretation, and pub- 
lic relations—including use of newspaper publicity, annual re- 
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ports, other printed literature, public speaking, radio, exhibits, 
etc.—are used in the community organization process. When the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland publishes an educational book 
regarding social work for school children, this is an activity aris- 
ing from the application of one of these methods. 

6. Planning and execution of joint financial campaigns as a 
method of community organization is a common phenomenon. 

7. The method of organization is used by a council of social 
agencies when it creates a child-welfare division; or by a state 
conference of social work when it sets up a committee on welfare 
legislation; or by a national agency when it establishes a field serv- 
ice; or jointly by a state and county welfare department when the 
state department’s field representative assists the county welfare 
board in recruiting and training its staff. 

8. Interagency consultation, through field service or otherwise, 
is a common method. This occasionally takes on an authoritarian 
note, as when one of the activities of a state welfare department 
is the licensing of a private child-caring agency. 

g. Development and use of group discussion, the conference 
process, and committees is a method with which we are all too 
painfully acquainted to require illustration. 

10. Promotion of voluntary agreements through negotiation. 
Two children’s institutions may, but all too frequently do not, 
avail themselves of this method to carry out the activity of a 
merger. 

11. Operation of joint services. This is a common method, re- 
sulting in such a definite activity as operation of a social-service 
exchange. 

12. Promotion of legislation, often referred to by the term 
“social action.” So many concrete activities flow from use of this 
method that illustration is uncalled for except, perhaps, to say 
that they include educational and legislative campaigns, promo- 
tion of pressure group activities, and the advancing of a cause 
through personal contacts with officials, political leaders, and other 
persons, and groups. 

It may be observed that while social action is usually thought 
of in reference to legislation, it need not be confined to that area. 
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For example, social-action methods may be directed toward a 
public administrative official, or toward persons not holding pub- 
lic office but able to influence important social policies. 

Two comments should be made in regard to this illustrative 
list of methods of community organization. In the first place, there 
is an obvious difficulty in deciding how large or how small an 
area to regard as a single method. For example, shall we speak of 
social-work surveys as a method; or shall we regard as separate 
methods planning and organizing the survey, carrying on the field 
work and gathering the data, interpreting the data and writing 
the report, and so on? Likewise, is “planning and executing a 
joint financial campaign” a single method; or is it a collection of 
methods, including planning the campaign, determining quotas, 
organizing the soliciting force, soliciting the prospects, planning 
and managing campaign luncheons, and so on? 

This problem is raised for further study; we have no answer 
to it at present. It is obvious that most of the general methods 
listed above are made up of more specific methods. The careful 
study and analysis of this hierarchy of methods is urgently needed; 
but the search must be pursued with some sense of the potential 
absurdity of relentlessly tracking down methods by successively 
narrowing the circle until the characteristics of a professional 
method are lost in a haze of trivialities of individual behavior 
patterns. 

In connection with this further examination of methods, it 
should be possible to give a somewhat precise meaning to the term 
“technique” as applied to community organization, and to de- 
fine the relation of ‘“‘technique” to “method.” 

Our second comment is an expression of our recognition that 
certain common methods are employed in community organiza- 
tion and in the internal administration ‘of social agencies: for 
example, planning, organization, group discussion. How exten- 
sive or how important this common area of methods is, cannot be 
determined until there are available systematic and fairly com- 
prehensive descriptions of the methods used in both these fields. 

The committee would make clear, however, that while it recog- 
nizes the existence of common methods in community organiza- 
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tion and administration, it does not regard these two fields as 
identical. Community organization is a process and a field of 
social work which we are inclined to regard as comparable with 
case work and group work; administration is a function of all 
social agencies, whether they are concerned primarily with case 
work, group work, or community organization. Administration is, 
of course, a function of other types of organizations: government 
departments, armies, churches, schools, business concerns, etc. 
It may be correct to say that the job of a particular social agency 
executive includes activities of both community organization and 
administration; but this does not mean that the fields of com- 
munity organization and administration are the same, or that 
either of these fields is a part of the other. They are separate areas, 
but certain methods are common to both. 

The foregoing analysis of some of the characteristics of com- 
munity organization is tentative and partial: but we believe it 
will serve to summarize our present thinking and to provide a 
starting point for the next stage in exploring the process of com- 
munity organization. 


IV. THE FIELD OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


A field of work may be conceived either as composed of the 
organizations whose major activity is such work, or as composed 
of all persons whose major employment or interest is in the 
processes of the work. This alternative approach corresponds to 
the major classifications by occupation and industry used by the 
United States Employment Service and the Bureau of the Census. 
The industrial classification includes all persons employed in a 
business firm, the latter being listed under an industry in accord- 
ance with its major activity, and all its employees being then re- 
ported for that industry regardless of the kind of work they do. 
The occupational classification describes persons in terms of the 
kind of work they do, regardless of the industry in which they may 
be employed. Thus in the lumber industry a great variety of 
occupations will be found; and on the other hand the occupation 
of bookkeeper is practiced in hundreds of industries. 

Adoption of the industrial method of classification as a basis 
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for discussing the fields within social work presents certain diffi- 
culties. In this view, a field would comprise the total professional 
personnel of all social-work agencies having a major concern with 
the processes of that particular field. Community organization 
would thus include case workers, research workers, publicity spe- 
cialists, etc.—persons not actually carrying on the community 
organization process—whenever such persons are employed by an 
agency whose major concern is with that process. It would ex- 
clude persons actually doing community organization when such 
persons are employed by agencies having a major concern with 
other fields—group work, case work, public health, etc. 

In our opinion, the occupational basis of classification should 
be used in delimiting the field of community organization; that 
is, the field should be defined independently of the agency auspices 
under which the work is done. The definition should seek to 
identify the community-organization process wherever it is prac- 
ticed. 

The complexity of social-agency structure, and the necessity of 
relating the total agency equipment which the community pos- 
sesses to the total need which exists within the community, and 
to the total support available, has given rise to a specialized type 
of agency having its primary function in the field of community 
organization. Councils of social agencies, as already noted, and 
community chests are the characteristic organizations of this type 
operating on a city-wide or county-wide basis. On the national 
level, voluntary national agencies are familiar to all of us, and 
are squarely within the field of community organization. Many 
state-wide voluntary agencies are also in the field—the Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania, for example, or the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, -or state-wide citizens’ 
committees of a permanent or temporary nature. Both the Fed- 
eral Government and state governments establish frequent gov- 
ernment commissions for purposes of fact-finding or planning, 
which must be viewed as carrying on a community-organization 
process. And since state and Federal programs are ultimately car- 
ried out in local communities, the process of relating the higher 
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to the lower level of operation can properly be considered as also 
a community-organization process. 

The city-wide or county-wide area is often broken down into 
subunits. These subunits occasionally coincide with political sub- 
divisions of the city or county; or they may be more or less natural 
neighborhoods; or they may be delimited somewhat arbitrarily 
for administrative convenience. An agency whose program is di- 
rected toward bringing about a better adjustment of resources 
to needs in such an area, such as a community council and per- 
haps some settlements, should be considered as having its primary 
function in the field of community organization. 

In agencies like those discussed above, which have the com- 
munity-organization process as their primary function, it follows 
naturally that most of their staff members are practitioners of 
community organization. Such agencies may, of course, employ 
professional people whose immediate duty is the carrying on of 
another kind of specialty—statisticians, for example, or journal- 
ists, or even case workers; and it is a nice question as to when such 
workers should be viewed as engaged in the process of community 
organization. An examination of each type of case would doubt- 
less be necessary for final decision. In general, if the work of 
such persons is carried on in furtherance of the primary function 
of the agency, they may perhaps be viewed as peripheral practi- 
tioners of community organization. 

Less peripheral than this last group of workers, but not so close 
to the center of the community-organization field as the first group 
of staff members we considered, is another group who call for 
special mention. We cannot afford to forget that all social work 
is practiced by virtue of popular acceptance of the need for such 
work. All social workers, therefore, are required to obtain a meas- 
ure of popular understanding and support as part of their pro- 
fessional practice. In a metropolitan agency, where there may be 
considerable division of labor among the staff, some persons may 
engage in a minimum of community-organization work; whereas 
others, and especially the executive, even though the agency’s 
primary function is family case work, may spend much of their 
time in practicing what is clearly the community-organization 
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process. And in a rural area served by an agency with a small staff, 
one often sees the community-organization function united with 
other social-work functions in each staff member. The field of 
community organization must be defined in such manner as to 
include these workers as well as more clear-cut cases. Not, indeed, 
until we have scrutinized virtually everything done in the name 
of social work, and have satisfied ourselves as to whether it is or 
is not directed toward the primary or some secondary objective 
of community organization, and as to whether it does or does not 
employ the methods of community organization, can we be sure 
that we have accurately staked out the field in which the com- 
munity-organization process operates. 


V. SELECTION OF A NAME FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


It will be noted that so far in this report we have used the 
expression “community organization” without comment as to 
whether or not we found it a wholly satisfactory descriptive label 
for the process and field whose content and limitations we are 
trying to determine. In the opinion of a number of the groups, 
it is not wholly satisfactory. We are aware that it has gained wide 
currency and is regarded by many, perhaps by most, social work- 
ers as well established and acceptable. We are familiar with the 
admonition, “Remove not the ancient landmark.” In these cir- 
cumstances it is obviously desirable that the term be continued in 
general usage unless analysis of the process gradually brings rec- 
ognition that the term is inadequate, and unless a more accurate 
and equally convenient term gradually gains acceptance. We 
definitely are not here proposing adoption of a substitute term. 
We think it worth while, however, to indicate some of the reasons 
for the dissatisfaction many of our members felt with the expres- 
sion “community organization,” and to mention some of the alter- 
native terms suggested. ‘The reasons for dissatisfaction may be 
summarized as follows: 

The word “community” presented difficulties. To many of 
us it inevitably suggests, only local activities. Further, when 
coupled with “organization,” it seems to suggest that some entire 
“community” is being “organized.” We have indicated our agree- 
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ment that, first of all, we were seeking to identify a process, and 
our further agreement that this process is practiced on local, 
state and Federal levels, and between such levels. Many of us 
were, therefore, persuaded that we should seek also for a term 
that would clearly refer to the process alone, without including 
a word that introduced a confusing and perhaps misleading geo- 
graphical limitation. This, it was urged, has been done in con- 
nection with the case-work process and the group-work process. 

Some of our members thought the absence of the word “social,” 
or any other word identifying the process with the field of social 
work, was unfortunate, especially as the process is practiced out- 
side the social-work field. Here again, we were reminded, the full 
expressions “social case work” and “social group work” serve as 
admirable examples. 

Substitute terms that were suggested included the following: 
social planning; social-welfare planning; social engineering; social 
community work; community work; community-organization 
work; community organization for social work; welfare organiza- 
tion work; intergroup work; social-organization work; and social- 
welfare organization. Most of these terms were examined critically 
and finally rejected by the very persons who suggested them. It is 
worth noting that the expression “social-welfare planning,” which 
has behind it the authority of articles in the Social Work Year 
Book with an author of the articles and the editor of the Year Book 
serving as chairman of two of our groups, found no backers for 
the present purpose. Two of the other terms, however, were con- 
sidered in some detail and argued for. These two were “‘social- 
organization work” and “social-welfare organization.” 

In support of “‘social-organization work,” it was urged that this 
term identifies the process with social work through use of the 
word “‘social”’; that in the same way it makes the term coérdinate 
in form with the accepted terms “‘social case work”’ and “social 
group work”; and, obviously, that it eliminates the confusing word 
“community.” 

In support of “‘social-welfare organization,” it was urged that 
it combines the best parts of two old terms, “‘social-welfare plan- 
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ning” and “community organization,” and hence its adoption 
might cause a minimum of strain. 

In behalf of either term, it could be argued that the heart of 
the process we are seeking to baptize, or rebaptize, is “‘organiza- 
tion,” and these terms use the noun “organization” as their key 
words. One group felt some difficulty over the word “organiza- 
tion”; but after a discussion that would have done credit to 
Browning’s Grammarian, and after first confessing and then sup- 
pressing a faint qualm over the administrative implications of the 
word, they went on record as believing that with all its faults it 
should be invoked. 

We desire to repeat that selection of a label, for the process we 
are examining did not seem to us a matter of the first importance. 
For that matter, neither did agreement on a formal definition of 
the process. Perhaps because so many of us are tainted with 
scholasticism, we could not forego a measure of hairsplitting and 
logic-chopping in the course of our discussion; but we never de- 
serted our basic conviction that the essential task confronting 
those concerned with community organization is to know what 
they are doing and trying to do. If agreement is reached on this 
central point, agreement on lesser points—of which the name of 
the process is an example—should not prove difficult. 


VI. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND TRAINING 


Before concluding we should like to record the fact that two 
or three of our groups gave some attention to the qualifications 
that should be looked for in people who engage in community 
organization, and this inevitably led us into a discussion of the 
training that might best develop those qualifications. Neither of 
these topics was pursued at much length in our joint Sunday 
meeting in Buffalo, so no conclusions in respect of either are 
presented here. We do not, however, minimize their importance. 
We are aware that the subject of training for work in community 
organization is undergoing examination by a subcommittee of 
the Curriculum Committee of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work; and it would seem obvious that agree- 
ment on the kind of training needed cannot be reached without 
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some measure of agreement on the nature and content of the 
work for which the training is given. If methods of training, 
viewed strictly, are a responsibility of teachers of social work, the 
work trained for is primarily a responsibility of those carrying it 
on and directing it. It is possible, therefore, that joint explora- 
tion of many aspects of our common problems is the indicated 
procedure. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The experience of our discussion groups justifies, we believe, 
two generalizations that are obvious when stated, but that seem 
to us as important as they are obvious. 

First: Despite a scanty amount of close, intensive, joint exam- 
ination of the community-organization process, despite a meager 
literature, despite a dearth of teaching materials, despite the ab- 
sence of published job analyses, despite a relatively uncriticized 
nomenclature—despite all these lacks, there is considerable agree- 
ment on the nature, content, and limitations of the process itself. 
Our understanding of some portion of this agreement has been 
presented above. A continuation of the sort of work we have tried 
to do, we are satisfied, will reveal still further areas of agreement. 

Second: Such a continuation we believe is desirable and impor- 
tant. We favor this, not merely that further areas of agreement 
may be revealed and become widely known, but rather that pro- 
fessional understanding of the entire process of community or- 
ganization may be sharpened, deepened, and widened. Specifi- 
cally, we think the following aspects of the process should receive 
critical examination: 

1. What are the objectives of community organization? How 
should they be formulated? How can they be more widely under- 
stood, approved, and supported? 

2. What activities are carried on as part of this process? In 
what kind of communities or geographical areas—or in what cir- 
cumstances—are such activities most successful? 


3. By what methods are these activities carried on? How can 
these methods be made more effective? 
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4. What principles underlying the theory and practice of com- 
munity organization can be—or should be—agreed on? 

5. What qualifications are now looked for in persons engaged 
in community organization? What qualifications should be looked 
for? What training will best develop these qualifications? 

6. How can adequate records of the community-organization 
process be prepared and made available? Can workers in the field 
be induced to experiment in keeping them? Such records, be it 
noted, should reveal methods rather than merely report results. 

7. How can we evaluate the objectives, the activities, the meth- 
ods, and the principles of community organization? Evaluation, 
of course, should be made in the light of the best professional 
practice. 

As a means of insuring the further examination of these prob- 
lems, we unite in recommending that the officers of Section III 
of the National Conference take steps to set up a suitably repre- 
sentative committee for the ensuing year, charged with the duty 
of carrying on the work on which we have made a modest, but 
to us a highly pleasurable, beginning. 


THE FACTUAL BASIS OF COMMUNITY PLANNING 


STuART A. RICE 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF INFORMATIONAL CON- 

trols for local communities is a subject of many diverse 
aspects. The forms of such controls will by no means be uniform 
and simple, as is relatively the case within the Federal Govern- 
ment. The local sources from which data may be obtained are 
often less obvious and less molded by habitual coéperation in 
common enterprises than are the sources of data developed by the 
Federal Government. Moreover, much of the information that is 
locally needed is beyond the capacity of the local community to 
secure directly. A substantial if not a major fraction of the statisti- 
cal information required for social research and for social pro- 
grams within the community must be, or can best be, obtained 
under central direction from Washington. The data obtained 
from national sources must be integrated, through some process 
of local coérdination, with information directly procured by the 
agencies within the community itself. The problem of informa- 
tional control for the local community is thus at least a double- 
barreled one. 

Among the numerous aspects of this subject, selection is neces- 
sary in such a discussion as this. I will therefore invite your 
attention to three topics which seem to me especially important to 
it. These are (1) the need for local agencies of data codrdination 
for community purposes; (2) the availability of large stores of 
unutilized Federal information pertaining to local communities; 
and (3) the importance of standardized statistical areas within the 
local community. 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL STATISTICS 


Some of the Federal information needed by local communities, 
like the data of the decennial census, is gathered intentionally for 
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general public use. A larger part is obtained by agencies which 
provide specialized public services or which regulate certain types 
of business that are vested with a public interest. The statistics 
which these latter agencies gather are intended primarily as aids 
in the performance of their stated functions and hence are by- 
products of those functions. As a result, there are a large number 
of Federal agencies engaged in statistical work, and there arises a 
need at the Federal level for the special kind of coérdination exer- 
cised by the Central Statistical Board. 

I wish to give you a brief description of the Board and its work, 
for I think this will contain a number of hints for communities 
which desire analogous informational controls over their own 
social programs. The Central Statistical Board consists of fourteen 
members, including a full-time chairman appointed by the Pres- 
ident. ‘Twelve members are technical and administrative officers 
of the Federal Government who represent the chief statistical and 
report-collecting services. There is a single nongovernmental mem- 
ber, the secretary-treasurer of the American Statistical Association. 
There is a small professional and clerical staff, under civil service. 
The Board does not itself collect statistics. Its task of statistical 
codrdination is analogous to the functions of codrdination exer- 
cised by a community council of social agencies among organiza- 
tions represented on the council. 

The central activity of the Board is its review of questionnaires 
and plans submitted by other Federal agencies. It has the power 
to require such submission, although acceptance of its recom- 
mendations is optional. The review process gives the Board a 
comprehensive, close, and continuous acquaintance with govern- 
mental statistical work. Many opportunities for improvement of 
statistical activity can be discovered only when one statistical 
service is considered in its relation to another. Occasions and 
means for lightening the burden on respondents are disclosed. 
For example, the Board is often able to secure the elimination 
from one questionnaire of questions which also appear on the 
questionnaire of another agency, submitted to the same respond- 
ents. Not infrequently the Board is able to induce the formulation 
of questions in a manner that will serve the needs of more than a 
single agency. Divergences between agencies in definitions of 
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items common to their respective schedules are in many instances 
eliminated. Thus the reporting burdens upon the organizations 
and individuals supplying data are reduced, and comparability 
among the results of two or more statistical inquiries is improved. 


LOCAL AGENCIES OF COORDINATION 


The idea of coérdinated effort in respect to sources of informa- 
tion which underlies the creation and work of the Central Sta- 
tistical Board is no monopoly of the Federal Government. No 
impairment of state and local rights is involved. Three American 
states have already taken steps to establish similar agencies of 
statistical codrdination within their governments. Nor is the idea 
one which need be confined to government as contrasted with 
unofficial initiative. As I have already suggested, the idea has 
undoubtedly secured much of its vitality from the achievements 
of social workers with respect to the private agencies and activities 
to which they are attached. I can see no reason why the larger 
American cities should not create, officially or unofficially, an 
agency in each to coérdinate, and possibly, in part, to collect and 
collate, information which is needed for its own community pro- 
grams, in a manner roughly similar to that of the Central Statisti- 
cal Board for the Federal Government. Under other names, and 
with variations in function, such agencies do now exist. I may cite 
the Research Committee of the New York City Welfare Council. 

There is no phase of official statistics in which the United States 
lags so far behind other progressive nations as that pertaining to 
large cities and their governments. If this retardation is to be 
overcome, much of the initiative must be taken by the Federal 
Government through the more effective codrdination—perhaps 
the centralization—of its administrative relationships and its data- 
collecting functions respecting municipalities. I am hopeful that 
this initiative may be taken. Nevertheless, if there were to be 
official municipal participation in the establishment of such com- 
munity agencies of data codrdination as I suggest, progress would 
be made at the source in the discovery and understanding of this 
American terra incognita. 

Nor should the data of community social agencies, of municipali- 
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ties, and of the Federal Government pertaining to communities 
be alone comprised within the range of interest of a community 
data-coédrdinating agency. The studies, among others, undertaken 
at the University of Chicago, and by Mr. Howard Green of the 
Cleveland Health Council, have shown the usefulness of informa- 
tion which is incident to the business operations of public utilities 
and other business concerns. Changes in the character of a city 
and in the nature of its social patterns and problems are reflected 
in the installations and disconnections of telephones and gas 
meters and in changes in the accounts of its large retail establish- 
ments; also in the tax assessment, license, and building permit in- 
formation obtainable from City Hall and in the distribution of 
cases from the Family Welfare Society and the Juvenile Protective 
Association. 


UNUSED FEDERAL DATA ABOUT LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Few aspects of social organization show better than do its in- 
formational services the difficulty of drawing sharp lines of re- 
sponsibility between governmental and private initiative, and 
between governmental initiatives at different levels. An instance of 
this is the large fund of Federal data which, if made public or 
suitably modified, would be useful in the discovery of community 
needs and in the most effective employment of community 
resources. 

An outstanding illustration of the possibilities to which I refer 
concerns the social and economic information collected and com- 
piled for small areas in a decennial census, but not published. It is 
not generally known that the published data are but a small frac- 
tion of those available. Indeed, if all the data that are actually 
compiled in a decennial census, and preserved in the files of the 
Bureau of the Census, were to be published in the reports of a 
decennial census, instead of some tens of thousands of printed 
pages in a row of quarto volumes the pages would be numbered in 
millions. The unpublished data are subtotals obtained in the 
process of compounding: the figures for larger areas. The greater 
part of this unpublished information relates to enumeration dis- 
tricts, to minor civil divisions, and to other community units, such 
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as villages, towns, and counties; and to small population groups, 
such as Indians and Asiatics. In general, the detailed social infor- 
mation which is published for larger areas, such as states, is avail- 
able in unpublished form for smaller areas, such as towns and 
counties. Arrangements can be made with the Director of the 
Census to obtain this detailed community information, provided 
that the Bureau be paid the clerical cost of copying. 

Now it is obvious that the bigger the area for which statistical 
data are published, the less useful they are for local community 
purposes—even for the area which serves as the unit. Data pertain- 
ing to New York State, to Erie County, or to the City of Buffalo, 
each taken as a whole unit of area, are of comparatively little aid to 
community research upon social conditions within the city of Buf- 
falo. The effective planning of community action with respect to 
juvenile delinquency, old-age dependence, or slum clearance re- 
quires a knowledge of variations from one area to another within 
the city. Averages for the city as a whole conceal important and 
sometimes tremendous variations, and the local distribution 
within the city will not be known except by haphazard observation. 

In a provocative article' published several years ago, the late 
Professor C. Luther Fry, of the University of Rochester, pointed 
out certain types of data in the 1920 Census of Population which 
were tabulated but not published. Thus for cities under 25,000, 
there was no sex breakdown published for the respective groups of 
the population classified by color or race, nativity, and parentage. 
For the rural area of each individual county, there was no infor- 
mation published on age, school attendance, illiteracy, dwellings 
and families, and tenure of homes. The published information on 
total population of each such rural area showed no breakdown by 
sex or by color or race, nativity, and parentage. Similarly, in 1930 
some of these same items, as well as many others, were tabulated 
but not published. 

Another problem related to the Federal Census which is of 
community interest concerns the difficulty of gathering together 
from many volumes and tables the census information concerning 
local areas that is actually published. Mr. Leon Truesdell, chief 


1C. Luther Fry, “Making Use of Census Data,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXV (June, 1930), 129. 
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statistician for population of the Bureau of the Census, has long 
entertained the idea that it would be desirable for the Federal 
Government to publish county source books of census data. For 
each county there would be a volume presenting all the census 
tabulations for that county, with such exceptions as would be 
necessitated to avoid disclosure of confidential information con- 
cerning particular enterprises in business, industry, and agricul- 
ture. These volumes would be of multiform interest to social 
organizations, to business associations and firms, to organizations 
of farmers, to schools, and to the general public. Such source books 
for more than 3,000 counties, however, would be costly, and have 
never yet been deemed feasible from the standpoint of the Federal 
budget. The preparation of such a volume for a county or city 
might be an activity worthy of consideration by such an agency 
of community data codrdination as I have suggested. 


CENSUS TRACTS ARE ESSENTIAL 


The use in community programs of the types of data that have 
been mentioned depends to no small degree upon the general 
acceptance for statistical purposes by all public and private agencies 
compiling intracommunity data of standard areas of moderate and 
equivalent size which are independent of changes in boundary 
resulting from irrelevant causes. Homogeneity in the social char- 
acter of each of these areas is also desirable. ‘Thus, assembly dis- 
tricts, wards and precincts, which serve a political purpose, may be 
unsuited in size, social character, and continuity for the stabilized 
statistical analyses needed for community research. To meet the 
requirement, “census tracts,” under varying names, were invented 
and have now been developed and adopted, with the codperation 
of the Bureau of the Census, by a majority of the larger American 
cities. For any city of more than 100,000 population which has not 
already done so, the adoption of an official census tract system is 
the obvious first step in the development of informational controls 
for community programs. 


OTHER SOURCES OF FEDERAL DATA RESPECTING COMMUNITIES 


As my remarks have implied, the published and the unpub- 
lished population data of the Bureau of the Census are probably 
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the single most important Federal sources of information for use 
in community programs. But the information made available by 
other divisions of the Bureau of the Census, each with its special 
methods of collection, must not be overlooked. Especially impor- 
tant are the birth and mortality reports of the Vital Statistics 
Division and the annual compilation of the finances of cities. Im- 
portant also are the periodic censuses of manufactures and _ busi- 
ness, or trade and services. But, in addition, there are many other 
Federal agencies producing data for certain communities, espe- 
cially larger ones. Should I begin to specify, this paper might 
resemble too much a check list of Government publications. 

The adaptation to community uses of many Federal adminis- 
trative statistics presents unsolved problems. More than seventy 
Federal agencies have systems of regional administration. The 
regional divisions employed in these systems are by no means iden- 
tical. Certain agencies even have two or more different sets of 
regional divisions, and in consequence the total number of re- 
gional patterns is about 108, of which a considerable number are 
unique.” Each system of regional administration tends to involve 
the publication of statistics in which there are no breakdowns for 
areas smaller than the separate regions. To the extent that this 
is true, data are not available for small areas, and even the data 
for regions are not comparable as between one agency and another. 
Few if any of the regions so demarcated coincide with the nine 
traditional geographic divisions for which population census data 
are published, and which appear to have lost whatever practical 
utility they may ever have possessed. 

It has been suggested by some students of public administra- 
tion that there be a single set of Federal administrative regions 
with, so to speak, a subcapital for each region. These regions 
might be divided, according to the administrative requirements of 
any agency, into a series of districts which would not cut across 
the boundaries of any region. By suitable consolidations, com- 
parable data might then be made available for any single region. 


2 National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in Planning (December, 1935), 
Pp. 29. 
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It is obvious that this proposal involves considerations which ex- 
tend much farther than the problem of statistical comparability, 
or the use of statistical data for local research purposes. 

Although their ultimate bearings upon local community re- 
search (as contrasted with research of a more general character) 
are not yet clear, special mention needs to be made of the data 
which are coming into existence incidental to the administration 
of Federal old-age insurance and the Federal sponsorship of un- 
employment compensation. These have particular promise be- 
cause of the possibility that they may correct the bias in sociolog- 
ical information and in sociological attention for which the 
specialized pathological interests of social work are largely re- 
sponsible. 

As Professor Frank Ross has pointed out, “Our greatest danger 

lies in defining our phenomena in terms of the most available 
series, thereby stultifying our entire theoretical concepts.’’* In 
the past the greater part of existing sources has provided informa- 
tion only on crime, vice, poverty, and other extreme social devi- 
ates—because administrative needs resulted in record-keeping 
about the underprivileged, the dependent, and the delinquent 
groups. Dorothy ‘Thomas asserts, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that sociological research has been over- 
developed (in quantity if not in quality) on the pathological side and 
underdeveloped on the normal side even though it is recognized that 
differentials can be determined only by a comparison of those devi- 
ates with an adequate control group of the socially normal. It is as 
though the economist studying the development of industry were 
limited to bankruptcy data. 

The administrative statistics of the Social Security Board, par- 
ticularly those resulting from the old-age insurance system, will 
broaden the horizon of social inquiry. At the request of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, the Central Statistical 
Board is shortly to undertake a bird’s-eye survey of the statistical 
possibilities inherent in a file of 47,000,000 individual employee 

3L. L. Bernard (ed.), Fields and Methods of Sociology, p. 463. 


* Dorothy Swaine Thomas, “Utilization of Social Security Data for Sociological Re- 
search,” American Sociological Review, October, 1938, p. 718. 
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applications for Social Security account numbers and the smaller 
number of employers’ applications. It seems almost axiomatic that 
the data which will ultimately flow from this source will greatly 
enrich the store of information available for community programs 
as well as for nation-wide purposes of control. 


THE USE OF STATISTICS IN THE COMMUNITY 


I have said little in this brief paper about the statistical infor- 
mation resulting from the work of community social agencies 
themselves, and the internal use of this and other information in 
the administration of these agencies. This is a subject upon which 
summary statement is especially difficult. The situation of social 
agencies with respect to the internal production and uses of sta- 
tistics is analogous to that of business enterprises. Statistics merge 
with cost accounting. Measures of work load, standards of individ- 
ual performance, the gauging of accomplishments, the ascertain- 
ment of failures and of disproportion between in-put and out- 
come, all require the casting of activity into numerical terms which 
can be manipulated to reach administrative conclusions. 

It is when the numerical facts pertaining to the work or prob- 
lems of one activity or field of interest are placed in juxtaposition 
with those of another that statistical data of general community 
concern are more likely to emerge. It is then that the deficiencies 
and gaps in the community program, as compared with that of 
an individual agency, will appear and become subject to correc- 
tion. The very essence of community planning is interagency 
planning. 

I am among those who see little merit in the contention, often 
advanced in Washington, that all Federal statistical work should 
be concentrated in one huge statistical agency. I see as little merit 
in the proposal, if anyone has advanced it, that all of the infor- 
mational material needed for the development and control of a 
social program for the community should be obtained by a single 
informational agency. If data for any purpose are to be vital, they 
must have a close relationship to, if they do not flow from, the 
activities to which they are to be applied. A community survey is 
often desirable. It has the effect of a single-time, cross-sectional 
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effort at informational coérdination. Of greater value is a con- 
tinuing codrdination, which at all times will enable the commu- 
nity to know its “current position,” to use a financial term, and to 
direct its common social efforts with the least friction, and with 
the greatest intelligence and efficiency. 


JOINT FINANCING OF PRIVATE SOCIAL WORK 
I: Chicago’s Experience 


Epwarp L. RYERSON, JR. 


INANCING OF PRIVATE SOCIAL WORK in Chicago 

prior to 1930 was largely on an individual agency basis. A 
study of such financing, conducted by the Council of Social Agen- 
cies in 1924, showed that in the previous year, 249 agencies had 
current income of $22,581,443 and bequests of $1,178,736. Current 
contributions amounted to $6,468,575, of which $1,813,795, or 
about 28 percent, was raised through financial federations, chiefly 
the Jewish and Catholic federations, and the balance, $4,654,780, 
was raised through the separate efforts of individual agencies. 

Compare this with reports of 262 agencies in 1937, compiled by 
the Subscriptions Investigating Committee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. With only thirteen more agencies reporting, 
total current income was $28,708,350, and, in addition, capital 
gifts and bequests amounted to $3,329,990. Current contributions 
were $8,504,596, of which $4,850,996, or 57 percent, was raised 
through joint financing, principally the Community Fund. The 
Jewish and Catholic federations raised $1,347,130 through their 
own efforts, in addition to participating in the Community Fund. 
The Community Fund produced about $3,500,000. 

If we were to go more deeply into comparisons for the two 
years, we would find that in 1923 many of the agencies were seri- 
ously handicapped with debts and deficits. ‘Today all the agencies, 
generally speaking, have no deficits and no debts of recent origin. 
Some hospitals and other large institutional agencies have mort- 
gages, of course, but these were largely inherited from the days 
when it was easy to underwrite future obligations. 

The Community Fund is a comparatively new element in our 
Chicago situation. Whence comes the Community Fund? 
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Prior to 1930 there was no general joint financing of social 
work in Chicago. The survey made by the Council of Social 
Agencies in 1923-24 had advocated a general community chest. 
The plan was discussed at length, but neither the agencies nor the 
contributing public were ready for such a departure from estab- 
lished custom. It was recognized then, and is still true, that there 
are many conditions in our large cosmopolitan city which would 
make the successful development and maintenance of a complete 
city-wide chest very doubtful, if not indeed impossible. But the 
discussions of joint financing which started in 1924 prepared the 
way for the Community Fund of 1934. 

There was another major forerunner of the Community Fund. 
The emergency of 1930 found us unprepared. A joint committee 
of the Council of Social Agencies and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce with the aid of the Governor of the state organized an 
emergency-relief commission. This commission raised $5,500,000 
through contributions, and expended it for emergency relief in 
the winter of 1930-31. This was followed by the Joint Emergency 
Relief Fund of Cook County, which raised $10,500,000 for relief 
in 1931-32; the Emergency Welfare Fund which raised and spent 
$4,500,000 in 1932-33; and the Community Fund for Allied Chari- 
ties of Chicago with $3,000,000 for 1933-34. 

Each year a new corporation was organized, a new or modified 
plan was set up to meet the rapidly changing needs of the times. 
The same community agencies, the same people were active in 
each. In February, 1932, the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion was organized, a public body, and public funds for relief 
became available on a large scale. 

As we look back on the events of those emergency years, and 
the administration of our emergency funds, we believe we adopted 
two very wise general policies. The first was our decision to create 
no new relief organizations. Our private emergency-relief funds 
were to be administered through the existing, well-established, 
major private relief organizations of the city. There were four of 
these, the United Charities, Catholic Charity Bureau, Jewish So- 
cial Service Bureau, and the Salvation Army. Each of these was at 
first required to maintain its own normal services at its own 
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expense; our appropriations were for excess relief. Services were 
expanded, new stations were opened, a joint committee on work 
relief was formed, but relief expenditures were directed through 
normal channels. ‘The rapidly growing emergency made necessary 
in the fall of 1931 the organization of a new line of relief stations 
under the direction of the Red Cross. These and other new relief 
stations were later taken over bodily by the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission. 

The second major step was in reality a series of steps that have 
always prevailed. Our series of emergency-relief funds continued 
for four years. Gradually, as public funds came into the picture and 
the needs for private welfare work and the financial needs of 
social agencies changed, our emphasis was shifted from relief to 
welfare and from excess to normal budgets. Our corporate form 
changed to meet changing conditions, but our activities were con- 
tinuous. The frequent changes in organization involved a lot of 
work, and at last the time came when we felt that a more per- 
manent form of organization was necessary and possible. The 
directors of the Fund therefore, early in 1934, notified all our 
participating agencies, which by that time included most of the 
important charities of the city, that we could no longer continue 
our work on a temporary basis—either we must develop, in agree- 
ment with the agencies, a long-term plan of joint financing, or the 
community must go back to the individual agency plan. 

Then followed a long series of conferences, called by the Council 
of Social Agencies, of all the agencies in each of the general classifi- 
cations of service. Should we have a chest? Should we return to 
individual agency responsibility? Should we have a permanent but 
limited fund, or should some other plan be set up? We were sur- 
prised to find almost unanimous agreement in favor of organizing 
a permanent fund operating along the general lines of our tem- 
porary fund organizations. 

A committee representing the Fund itself, the Council, the 
Commercial Club, and the Association of Commerce was then 
appointed to recommend a permanent plan. The committee recom- 
mended the Community Fund of Chicago, Inc., with an annual 
campaign directed primarily to corporations, firms, and employee 
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groups. Agencies accepting membership in the Fund were to agree 
to report to the Fund immediately the names and amounts of all 
corporate or firm contributions received by them in previous 
years; such amounts, if collected by the Fund, to be paid to the 
agency as a minimum allocation. All agencies should agree to 
refrain from any solicitation of any corporate firm or employee 
group which made a subscription to the Fund. 

Incidentally, the total corporate gifts so reported, together with 
lists of corporate and employee contributions which had previ- 
ously been turned over to the Fund by the major agencies, 
amounted to less than $600,000. The Fund has been collecting 
annually from corporations, firms, and employee groups more 
than $2,600,000. Curiously, $2,000,000 is about the difference be- 
tween the total reported contributions of 1923 and 1937. 

As to direct solicitation of individuals, the committee proposed 
that that should continue to be the primary responsibility and 
source of direct contributions of individual agencies, including 
the Jewish and Catholic federations. Our studies indicated that, 
as a matter of fact, that had always been the primary and major 
source of contributions for the support of our privately financed 
agencies. But it was also proposed that the Fund might solicit indi- 
viduals to some extent, primarily those able to contribute rela- 
tively large amounts—above $1,000 was the first proposal, and 
$500 was later adopted as a general policy. But many smaller sub- 
scriptions are accepted from individuals who may be interested 
in making some subscription for the support of welfare work in 
the community as a whole, in addition to their normal subscrip- 
tions to agencies in which they are particularly interested. 

We knew, of course, that this feature of our plan as to indi- 
vidual solicitation was open to misunderstandings and confusion. 
We accepted it tentatively. But it has worked surprisingly well. 
How well it has worked may be judged from the following: 

The Fund itself has been securing individual subscriptions of 
about $700,000 a year. This represents some 20 percent of our 
total. Both the amount and the percentage have continued almost 
the same through our five campaigns. But the agencies are col- 
lecting from individuals a larger amount each year: $4,497,000 in 
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1938; $4,302,000 in 1937; $4,045,000 in 1936; and $3,337,000 in 
1935, the first full year of operation of the permanent Fund. Ac- 
curate figures for the preceding year for the agencies are not 
available, but the total raised by the same agencies as are now in 
the Fund must have been little over $3,000,000. Thus the Fund 
has helped to strengthen the direct relationship between agencies 
and individuals. 

Is our Chicago plan permanent? No one in our time can say 
with any assurance what plans are permanent. I think the plan 
is sound. Some “‘chest”’ people have predicted that we would gradu- 
ally evolve into the complete conventional chest. On the other 
hand, others have urged that our evolution should be toward more 
complete dependence on gifts from corporations, firms, and em- 
ployee groups, leaving individual solicitation more exclusively to 
the agencies. The facts thus far indicate no tendency either way. 
I believe some direct solicitation of individuals by the Fund is 
necessary to the success of the Fund. The Fund needs the personal 
endorsement and support of our leading citizens; and within the 
various corporations it needs the generous example of executive 
heads. Otherwise, it will have difficulty in continuing to enlist 
generous contributions from the members of rank-and-file em- 
ployee groups. These also involve individual gifts. Without such 
team play it is altogether possible that our evolution would be 
toward exclusive support of the Fund through corporate gifts. And 
that probably would not last long. For corporations will not con- 
tribute in any significant way unless officers, directors, stockholders, 
and employees have a warm and lively sense of community respon- 
sibility and obligation. 

We have always laid great emphasis upon the importance of 
maintaining the interest of individual citizens in specific agencies, 
as we believe that unless such personal interest and contact is con- 
tinued our agencies will fail to contribute that type of creative 
leadership in the field of social service which has been so important 
a part of their contribution in all the years of their development. 
We adopt, therefore, as an important part of our Fund philosophy, 
the belief that unless privately controlled social service is main- 
tained by individuals who are directly interested and are free to 
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create and control the agency’s administrative policy, such work 
should either be discontinued or taken over by the Government. 
It is our conception that a community fund or chest should not 
develop into a general board of control which alone would be 
responsible for maintaining and developing the best in social 
service for any community. When we reach the point where the 
opportunity to be of service to our community is limited to the 
few who may control a chest, or to nothing more than the con- 
tribution of an annual subscription to a joint fund, we will have 
destroyed one of the greatest of all values in the field of social 
service and the ability to be a good neighbor. 

I have described what may be considered the unique features 
of our Chicago plan. But the description would be most incom- 
plete without some reference to our process of budgeting agencies. 
The budgeting is quite as complete, comprehensive, and thorough 
as in any conventional, city-wide chest. 

Each agency submits in August its budget for the coming 
calendar year. This is done on blanks furnished by the Fund, 
which are so elaborate, and go into so much detail, and call for 
so much supporting data, that the agencies at first complained that 
we were expecting entirely too much. Now, no agency is willing to 
drop an item. 

Fach agency budget, after being received at the office of the 
Fund, is first checked for accuracy. Then it is carefully analyzed 
by the budget analyst of the Budget Committee, an expert ac- 
countant, especially trained for social-agency accounting. The gen- 
eral budgeting policies and accounting practices of the Fund are 
applied to the budget, and any necessary corrections are made. 
Then a written report is prepared. 

The next step is a hearing before a reviewing committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies. There is a reviewing committee for 
each major division of social service: family service, child care, 
health, group work, etc. The committees are appointed by the 
Council and have the assistance of the various specialists on the 
Council staff. Each agency ‘comes by appointment, with two or 
three representatives, for the hearing on its budget. 

After the hearing, the Reviewing Committee prepares a written 
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report, recommending a total budget for the agency. This report 
indicates the total contribution need of the agency for the coming 
year and estimates how much the agency itself can raise, with the 
resulting indication of the amount to be allocated by the Fund. 
When the hearings are ended and the reports have been prepared, 
usually by the middle of November, the Budget Committee begins 
its formal sessions. The Budget Committee, after discussion, ap- 
proves the total budget of each agency and votes its recommenda- 
tion of the amount to be allocated by the Fund. 

The reviewing committees, of which there are eight, held thirty- 
eight meetings last fall. One hundred and twenty-two individuals, 
not including agency representatives, took an active part in this 
work. In the appointment of reviewing committees, it is the prac- 
tice of the Council to rotate, so that persons affiliated with all 
agencies reviewed in the various fields may have opportunity to 
participate and have increasing understanding of problems in the 
various fields. 

The Budget Committee is a committee of the Fund. There are 
eighteen members, twelve laymen and six professional social 
workers. This committee held seven meetings in the budgeting 
work last fall. A full afternoon is required for each meeting. Late 
in December or early in January the general report of the Budget 
Committee is presented to the Executive Committee of the Fund. 
The report includes the approved budget for each agency and the 
recommended allocation from the Fund, the total of all allocations 
being about the same as our campaign goal. The report as finally 
accepted by the Executive Committee is adopted as a basis for 
setting up allocations to each agency participating in the fund. 

Payments from the Fund are made to agencies in monthly in- 
stallments after receipt from the agency of a monthly financial 
statement showing all income and expense for the month and the 
amount necessary from the Fund allocation in order to balance the 
budget. Agencies can draw from the Fund only to the extent of 
monthly quotas, except in cases of special need. Under this system, 
the officers and directors of all agencies know early in the year what 
they must raise to meet the needs of the year. It is possible for 
them to lay careful and accurate plans. The result is that most of 
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the agencies are ending their fiscal years without deficits and their 
work is stabilized and strong. 

If some agencies, by diligence or good luck, are able to raise a 
little more than they need to balance their budget, payments from 
Fund allocations will be reduced accordingly, except as budgets 
may be modified by order of the Budget Committee. This feature 
has enabled the Fund to accumulate a small reserve, and it was 
this reserve which made it possible for the Fund to absorb 4 per- 
cent of the 7 percent shortage in our recent campaign. 

You will appreciate from what has been said as to our budgeting 
policy that the Fund concerns itself very largely with a joint money- 
raising plan to assist the agencies participating to maintain their 
work according to standards established by others. 

The Council of Social Agencies, as a separately organized, codp- 
erative group, acts as a medium through which the needs of the 
community are determined and standards established. I have 
always been a strong advocate for the separation of those two 
responsibilities; one must be free to create new methods and to 
advocate higher standards of performance, disregarding, perhaps, 
the financial elements of the problem. And one must assume re- 
sponsibility for obtaining the financial support from the com- 
munity with such fiscal control as may seem sound and necessary; 
but certainly we must avoid the possibility of financial control 
dominating the methods and standards of social work, if we are 
to advance in our community planning for social service. The 
necessity for maintaining a reasonable balance between these two 
sometimes-conflicting elements of the problem is of prime impor- 
tance. 

Let me close by quoting a paragraph from my recent president’s 
annual report, which I think sums up very ‘cometeaty the general 
policy and practice of our Fund: 


Our Community Fund plan in Chicago is based on the principle 
that the agencies must preserve their full identity and responsibility 
and to this end must help to meet their own needs. The Fund appeals 
primarily to corporations, firms, and employee groups who can best 
be reached in the interests of all by a composite appeal; and the 
agencies participating in the Fund have agreed not to make any 
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separate appeals for contributions to these groups. In addition, the 
Fund makes an appeal to a limited number of individuals on the basis 
of their interest in welfare work of the whole community. The Fund, 
on the other hand, endorses and supports, as far as possible, a pro- 
gram wherein the various agencies appeal to individuals exclusively 
on the basis of their interest in the particular work of each agency. 


II: Enter New York 
Neva R. DEARDORFF 


PREFATORY WORD IS NECESSARY to make clear that 
the Greater New York Fund is raised from corporations, 
firms, and employee groups, including labor unions, and receives 
no gifts from individual donors; that agencies are free to seek gifts 
from such givers; and that this description will be confined to the 
distribution of what is called the free fund. This is that portion 
of the proceeds of the campaign that remains after the Fund has 
met its own expenses and, under an initial three-year guarantee, 
has returned to agencies and underlying federations those gifts 
which donors had previously been making directly to these 
organizations. 


ORGANIZATION 


The tentative plan evolved by the Welfare Council’s Committee 
on the Improved Financing of Social and Health Work states that 
its aim is, 


to raise supplementary funds to aid in the support of voluntary 
social-welfare and health agencies of New York City. In carrying out 
its purpose, the Fund, working through the Welfare Council, and with 
the Federations and agencies concerned, shall seek a steady improve- 
ment in the quality of the various social and health services; a better 
correlation between the quantity of these services and the need for 
them; and an improved coérdination of these services with each other 
and with the public services. 


The tentative plan further specified that the Board of Directors 


of the Greater New York Fund was to have final responsibility for 
the entire management of the Fund, but that the Welfare Council 
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and the United Hospital Fund were to assist it in carrying out its 
duties. It stated that, 

the Board . . . shall ask the Welfare Council to appoint the follow- 
ing committees: (a) A Central Admission and Distribution Commit- 
tee; (b) Functional Admission and Distribution Committee for various 
fields of Health and Social Work. 

The Central Admission and Distribution Committee, composed 
of fifteen members, was to be appointed by the President of the 
Welfare Council as follows: three on nomination by the president 
of the Community Fund, two on nomination by the president of 
the United Hospital Fund, and ten subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee of the Welfare Council. All had to be 
acceptable to the Community Fund. 

One-third were to be appointed for three-year terms; one-third 
for two years; one-third for one year; and their successors nomi- 
nated in the same way as the original committee members and 
appointed by the President of the Welfare Council for three-year 
terms. 

The only provision in the tentative plan for the creation of 
the functional committees, “each to cover a field of social welfare 
and health work,” was that the number, size, and scope of each 
was to be determined by the Central Admission and Distribution 
Committee, in consultation with the Executive Committee of the 
Welfare Council. Thus it will be seen that the Greater New York 
Fund entered upon its career with plans for its distributive ma- 
chinery roughly laid out, but with many details to be filled in 
later. 

In the ten weeks between the public announcement of the plan, 
February 24, 1938, and the opening of the campaign, May 2, the 
organization for distribution had to be established and func- 
tioning. By March 15, twelve of the fifteen members of the Central 
Committee that the plan called for had been appointed; the last 
three a little later. Alfred H. Schoellkopf was elected chairman— 
in itself a reassurance to the city that trained leadership from dis- 
interested persons could be recruited and would be active in the 
distribution processes. 
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As the secretariat of the Central Committee, the Welfare Coun- 
cil assigned that part of the staff of its Research Bureau that for 
over ten years had been studying the finances of agencies in New 
York and central financing plans elsewhere and had developed 
central reporting services for several groups of agencies. This staff 
at its peak totaled sixteen workers. The Fund reimburses the 
Council for the cost of this staff service. 

The first major job of the Central Committee was to complete 
the organization of the functional admission and distribution 
committees. For this the agencies had to be grouped. Since the 
plan had declared that all “voluntary, non-profit organizations, 
rendering . . . necessary social or health services to the people of 
New York City” would be considered for admission, a suitable 
committee to consider applications from agencies carrying on any 
and every type of social and health work had to be arranged. Seven 
functional admission and distribution committees with the fields 
listed below were recommended to the Fund. 


Committee A.—Medical services: hospitals with their medical social- 
service departments, the medical social-service auxiliaries of public 
hospitals, institutions for the chronically ill and convalescent homes. 

Committee B.—Health services: visiting nurse services, health pro- 
motion and education agencies, medical, dental, and mental hygiene 
services not under the direction of a medical institution or agency, 
and rest homes. 

Committee C.—General and special services for families and un- 
attached adults: family service and relief agencies; shelters and case- 
work services for indigent persons, transients, seamen, and immi- 
grants; agencies and institutions for physically handicapped; agencies 
and institutions for socially handicapped (protective agencies, includ- 
ing those for unmarried mothers); and employment and vocational 
guidance agencies. 

Committee D.—Services for children: general foster-care agencies; 
institutions, boarding and placing agencies; temporary shelters, day 
nurseries; agencies and institutions for physically handicapped chil- 
dren; and other child-care services. 

Committee E.—Institutions for the aged. 

Committee F.—Recreation and group work services: settlements and 
neighborhood houses, young people’s associations; recreational agen- 
cies and vacation services. 
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Committee G.—Services for the general coédrdination and promo- 
tion of social work. By “general” was meant a reach beyond 4a single 
functional field. Single-function codrdination agencies were assigned 
to their respective functional groups. 

A multifunctional agency was to act in all the fields in which 
it operated an eligible service. A total of ninety-five persons was 
appointed to these functional committees. These together with 
the members of the Central Committee made a total of 107 per- 
sons who accepted appointment to the job of recommending dis- 
tribution of funds last year. 

In the course of the first year’s work, seventy-two full committee 
meetings were held: twenty-one meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee and fifty-one meetings of the functional committees. A sys- 
tem of records of all proceedings and also the free circulation of 
the materials prepared for the committees’ consideration was main- 
tained. For the year’s work 726 pieces of mimeographed material 
were prepared and distributed—largely minutes of meetings, sub- 
committee reports, descriptions of agencies, and tabular matter. 
Although brevity was rigidly practiced in the preparation of these 
documents, the mimeograph department reported a total con- 
sumption of 145,500 sheets of paper during the first year. 

So much for the bare bones and something of the circulatory 
system of the organization. What its nerves were, only group 
workers can know. 


ALLOCATION PLANS 


A bird's-eye view of the financial terrain into which the Central 
Committee was invited to advance and sow the seeds of financial 
assistance can be roughly seen in Table 1. 

In the aggregate these agencies were budgeted to spend approxi- 
mately $74,600,000, with earnings estimated at $41,400,000, in- 
come from investments of $7,700,000, and a need of contribution 
support amounting to about $25,500,000. They estimated that they 
could themselves raise about $15,700,000 of that amount, leaving 
a void of about $9,750,000 into which the Greater New York Fund 
was expected to flow. 

From the amount available in the free fund, the tentative plan 
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specified that the Central Committee was to set up “a reserve or 
contingency fund” with the explanation that 

While the Central Admission and Distribution Committee shall seek 
to accomplish better community planning in the field of social and 
health work, it is recognized that this is not to be accomplished at 
once and cannot be accomplished at all by fiat. This committee, there- 
fore, in the beginning will necessarily accept the present organization 
and distribution of services as a basis for allocations. This reserve fund, 
however, shall be used to meet unforeseen emergencies and to cor- 
rect, at least in part, inadequacies or inequities found to exist... . 

The Central Committee was also directed to make an initial 
allocation for each functional field, to instruct and guide the 
functional committees who in turn were to study the agencies and 
the needs of the field and to recommend back to the Central Com- 
mittee the amount to be allotted to each agency. 

These reports shall be studied by the Central Admission and Dis- 
tribution Committee and may be referred back to the functional com- 
mittees with recommendations for changes. Eventually the Central 
Admission and Distribution Committee shall prepare an itemized 
recommendation of grants for all of the participating agencies and 
shall submit this recommendation to the Executive Committee of the 
Community Fund. 

When this procedure was drafted the effect of several other 
conditions under which the Fund labored in its first year had not 
been foreseen. The gifts guaranteed for three years to the former 
recipients have already been mentioned. Gifts from partnerships 
and family-owned corporations were included in this guarantee. 
By reason of the technical difficulties of this arrangement even 
the approximate amount of the free moneys could not be estab- 
lished until January, 1939. However, the Fund decided early in 
October, 1938, to release $1,000,000 as a beginning, but at that 
time could make no commitments beyond this amount, although 
hope was expressed that ultimately as much as $1,500,000, or 
even more, would be released. All over New York the admitted 
agencies were wondering what they would receive and, in Mr. 
Whalen’s picturesque phrase, time was “tearing on.” Disposition 
had to be made of the $1,000,000 as soon as possible and policies 
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developed for the distribution of additional amounts, whatever 
they might be and whenever they might come through. 

The stage was perfectly set for the crystallization of two points 
of view. These were held by members of both the central and the 
functional committees. The first believes that the money should 
be “equitably” distributed among agencies, although nobody is 
quite sure of what the equity of an agency consists. The second 
calls for the exercise of discretion in the distribution of the Fund, 
and nobody knows just wherein discretion should be exercised. 
In the face of this dilemma the Central Committee gave oppor- 
tunity for expression to both points of view and adopted the 
following procedure: 

First, it set up a general discretionary fund to be used for pur- 
poses of broad community import and for contingencies arising 
out of the operation of the whole allocation procedure. 

Second, it established the functional field allotments prescribed 
in the plan. 

Third, it instructed each functional committee to distribute 
75 percent of its allotment on a pro rata formula to all admitted 
agencies in need of funds for their programs and 25, percent on a 
discretionary basis to the agencies in its group. 

Fourth, it set $500 as the minimum grant to any participating 
agency. 

How was each of these steps carried out? 

Step one was a score for liberalism; $25,000 was set aside for 
the special assistance of agencies serving Negroes and $25,000 for 
agencies serving the people of the Borough of Queens, two perfectly 
obvious weak spots in the social-agency armament of New York 
City. An additional $25,000 was set aside for contingencies with 
the proviso that whatever was not required for unforeseen prob- 
lems should be added to the funds for the first two purposes. It 
turned out that under this paragraph $39,000 were given as special 
grants to agencies serving Negroes and $36,000 to agencies serving 
the people of Queens. 

In step two, the functional field allotment scheme, the past 
laid its hand on the present. This was due not so much to a strong 
conservative sentiment as to the absence of a better method. It had 
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early been agreed that in these first few years there is no better 
way to distribute to functional fields the modest amount from the 
Greater New York Fund than the way in which other philan- 
thropic support flowing into those fields had distributed itself. The 
“philanthropic element” in each agency’s budget was first deter- 
mined. It is the difference in its last fiscal year between its ex- 
penditures on the one hand and its receipts from endowment, dues, 
and other income from beneficiaries and reimbursement from 
public authorities, on the other. This resulted in an allocation to 
the functional groups of the free fund as follows: 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF FREE FuND ALLOCATED TO EAcH FuNc- 
TIONAL GROUP 


Percent 

IED. bas cncis cane enensdanes ccteesseensaee ees 39.47 
 , PPTETETT TITTLE TITLE ETL 5-29 
IE ik civ he ii weteinexdwarvaeveevennssnanwees 19.53 
SN Be sc cckerevescendearssexiessxasescwewes 14.77 
SE hb deckee ek esneusaenensesenvensewesees 1.96 
Ef PUTT T TROL TTET CLUE TE TUTTI EET T LETTE 13.80 
ING cos icevevcrecesscccccevcesssssenscerees 5.18 
MOE: a8 cn canentvonacnierexanvceasnenens «++ 100.00 


Nobody thinks that this is an ideal solution of this problem. The 
Central Committee knows that to do very much better, the relative 
adequacy of service from voluntary agencies in each of the several 
functional fields must first be ascertained and compared. That 
has not been done in New York City or anywhere else, so far as 
we know. 

Point three, the allocation of 75 percent on a pro rata and 
25 percent on a discretionary basis within each functional field 
again reflects an accommodation to two points of view. The pro 
rata distribution accents the purpose of the Fund as a means of 
helping existing agencies as they are. Grants on a discretionary 
basis open the way for better planning within the functional 
field. Confronted with the opportunity to exercise discretion with 
a relatively small amount of money and with very little time in 
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which to act, each of the functional committees pursued a different 
course. 

Almost all of the first million dollars was distributed by the 
end of December under the plans laid down, and the committees 
had all agreed upon the methods by which additional amounts 
should be allocated when they came. In the third week in January 
the Fund released the $500,000 contemplated in the original plans, 
and distribution was carried out on the basis described above. 
Happily, an additional $400,000 was released late in January. 
For $300,000 of this, the same pattern of distribution was followed. 
At the suggestion of the Fund the Central Committee held out of 
this third installment $100,000 as an addition to its own general 
discretionary fund. This was distributed as special grants to aid 
the hard-pressed agencies of Brooklyn and to take care of a few 
other difficult problems. 

A bird’s-eye view of the final allocations of the $1,900,000 can 
be seen from Tables 3 and 4. Table 3 shows the amount going to 
each functional group for both pro rata and discretionary grants 
and the distribution among the agencies in each sectarian group. 
Table 4 shows the number of agency participants in each group. 

To supplement briefly these statistics a few concrete instances 
of the use to which these funds have been put should be cited. 
Besides the substantial aid that the pro rata grants yielded in 
holding the fort in general for the 344 participants, the extra 
financial power totaling $132,600 was put into the programs of 
agencies serving Negroes and the people of the two populous 
boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens. 

Fifteen months ago the Central Committee faced the task of 
distributing an unknown amount of money to an undefined group 
of agencies to supplement their budgets by hitherto unprecedented 
methods. All that has been done has been prefaced with a clause to 
the effect that it is to constitute no precedent as such. We hope, of 
course, that out of it all some features may be worth saving. 

The committee is well aware that ideally it should know the 
needs of all the citizens of New York City and should know the 
best ways of meeting all those needs. Knowing this and realizing 
how far from the ideal has been its first year’s performance, it 
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NUMBER OF AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FREF 
FunD OF GREATER NEw York Funp, 1938 CAMPAIGN 


PROTESTANT 
ToraL | catuouic | JEWISH a AND 
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CO: ere 101 25 10 13 54 
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Se 15 I 14 
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® These totals are not the sum of the items shown in the columns to the right because the main institu- 
tion of one agency is included as Jewish Federated and its branch as Jewish Nonfederated. 

b These totals are not the sum of the items included below because six agencies are represented in 
more than one classification (one Catholic; five Protestant and Nonsectarian). 

© These totals are not the sum of the items included below because: (1) twenty-three agencies re- 
ceived grants from more than one functional group (four Catholic; two Jewish Federated; seventeen 
Protestant and Nonsectarian); (2) all but one of the agencies receiving grants from the General Dis- 
cretionary Fund are also represented in Groups A through G. 


still does not despair that bit by bit some, at least, of its ideals may 
be embodied in the distribution procedures. It has no illusions 
about the simplicity of its problem and is ready to listen patiently 
to those who have definite ideas about its better solution. 


THE ROLE OF THE COUNCIL IN REVIEWING 
PROJECTS AND ALLOCATING FUNDS 


Roy M. CusHMAN 


PPARENTLY THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE which 
framed my subject considers budgeting as one of the func- 
tions of the council of social agencies. Mr. Lynde has shown us 
conclusively that budgeting, if it is not administered by the coun- 
cil, must be closely tied up with it. However, in cities where there 
are both chests and councils, budget committees are found most 
generally attached to the fund-raising organization rather than to 
the council. This is understandable enough since, in many in- 
stances, historically, chests have preceded councils in their estab- 
lishment, and distribution of the fund has had to be organized 
coincidentally with the raising of it. Also, it is noted that in those 
places where councils were established before chests, they have 
been concerned almost exclusively with activities other than 
finance. 

What the committee had in mind, I am sure, is the necessity 
of recognizing budgeting as a part of the social planning process. 
The essential point, then, is not so much where, on your organi- 
zation chart, you place your budget committee as that budgeting 
shall be done by men and women who are aware of the fact that 
when serving on budgeting committees, they are engaged in social 
planning. It is trite to say that when you allocate funds to this 
agency or to that to support relief, or child-welfare services, or 
hospitals, or settlements, and particularly if you withhold money 
from one in order that you may give more to another, then you 
are helping to plan the social-service program of your community. 

Budgeting, however, is not all social planning. There is much 
in it that is related to financial management and accounting that 
ties it in inevitably with the operation of the organization which 
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raises and distributes the community fund. If chest and council 
are one, or essentially one, it is important to see that the social- 
planning point of view is effectively present in the organization. 
If it is not, you are bound to have a one-sided, financial-minded 
control. If chest and council are separately organized, the problem 
is to achieve an effective basis of co6peration which must give recog- 
nition to the primary position of the council as respects the plan- 
ning function and the importance—in social planning itself, as 
well as in fund management—of sound, business sense. In which 
setting the actual budgeting operation is placed will be determined 
by factors of many different kinds which will vary with local 
conditions. 

What is most important of all is that the budgeting shall be 
done by the right people. The committee members must be 
picked for their judgment and common sense, for their sense. of 
responsibility for community affairs, for their feeling for the whole 
rather than for special interests. There must be men of keen busi- 
ness sense and professional people—social workers, doctors, and 
others. For practical reasons it is probably necessary and desirable 
to include a certain number purely for their representative char- 
acter, although as a matter of sound practice only a few such can 
be absorbed year by year, for the reason that to be effective, the 
budget committee must be composed of men and women who 
know the material with which they are to work. 

Now, to come immediately to the consideration of our topic, 
what is the relation of the work that such a budget committee 
performs to the function of the council of social agencies, or the 
body responsible for the social planning of the community in 
whatever setting it may be found? Shall we first consider what 
those functions of the council are to which budgeting may be 
related? 

Broadly speaking, the operations of the council may be divided 
under two main heads—those that comprise what may be called 
the counseling function, and those that are administrative in their 
nature. The counseling function is the very substance of the coun- 
cil. It embraces the departmental, divisional, sectional, or what- 
ever organization of the member agencies of the council, the 
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delegate body, the board of directors, the project committees, 
and special purpose committees. It includes discussion, delibera- 
tion, study, and the formulation of plans for codperative action, 
the end to which it is directed. It has many by-products, most 
important of which are the educational values that accrue to those 
who participate in it and to the general public. It is the coun- 
seling function especially which gives validity to the assertion that 
the council comprises the agencies that constitute its membership 
—not its headquarters, or its board of directors, or its staff. What 
it does is a projection of the work of the agencies. It is the agencies 
engaged in doing together things which they cannot do indi- 
vidually. It is active, effective, continuous codperation to carry 
out common responsibilities, to achieve common goals. 

Perhaps it is the generally accepted concept of the term “‘social 
planning” that I have been describing, merely giving it a different 
label. But I like to reserve the term social planning for something 
much broader, to include the whole central codperative organiza- 
tion in all its functions—fund raising as well as budgeting, and 
all the operations, including the administrative, and many not 
found in either chest or council—in fact, the whole range of sub- 
ject matter falling within the scope of interest of this section of 
the National Conference. Community organization is another 
name for it. When the committee which is now attempting to 
describe the field of community organization has completed its 
task, we shall know better just what term we should use. 

How, then, is budgeting to be related to this counseling func- 
tion, which is the heart of the council—the agencies themselves— 
the operating group which the community fund supports? 

First of all, it is clear that the relationship to be established 
must be an organic relationship. There must be continuous in- 
teraction between the two—between the financial group and the 
operating group. This means that budgeting must be a year-round 
process, not just a job done once a year of breaking up a large 
sum into smaller sums to be parceled out to the participating 
agencies. The task of the council is to bring to the budget com- 
mittee the benefit of the continuous thinking which is the basis 
of council activities, to assist the budget committee to become 
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aware of changes and new developments. Conversely, it is the con- 
cern of the budget committee that the operating group be made 
conscious of the difficulties inherent in the problems of finance. 
There is too much truth in the assertion often made that social 
workers as a group are not aware of the difficulties of financing 
service, whether it be from tax funds or from voluntary con- 
tributions. A close articulation between the financial group and 
the operating group at the point of the budget committee will 
go a long way toward clearing up misunderstanding and educat- 
ing each in terms of the others’ problems. 

This close articulation is to be achieved principally through 
the personnel of the budget committee, which means that that 
committee must include in its membership on an ex-officio basis 
key persons in the council organization. The president of the 
council or, if he cannot serve, some one acting in his place and 
the executive director of the council should be members in full 
standing of the budget committee. In some instances the executive 
may serve as secretary of the committee. Both should be looked 
to as channels through which there should flow back and forth 
between the budget committee and the operating group an under- 
standing of the functioning, responsibilities, and problems of 
each group. The executive director should also keep in as close 
personal touch as possible with the work of all the subcommittees 
into which the budget committee may be divided. There is, of 
course, a limit to the number of committee meetings and con- 
ferences that one person can attend; hence in the larger cities it 
will be found that the executive director cannot possibly keep in 
personal touch with the activities of all subcommittees. This diff- 
culty can be obviated by the appointment of members of the 
council staff to represent the executive director at many of the 
subcommittee sessions, staff secretaries for the different func- 
tional divisions of the council being assigned to the corresponding 
sub-budget committees. 

Just as it is important to tie in the work of the whole job of 
the budget committee with the operating group through the chief 
lay and professional officers of the council, so is it important that 
the chairmen of the main divisions of the council have an ex-officio 
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relationship to the sub-budget committees which deal with their 
respective functional groups. Chairmen of divisions, who may be 
either lay or professional, should be chosen with the thought in 
mind that this is to be one of their chief responsibilities. They 
should be capable of representing the group acceptably in the 
budget committee. They should be able to see the entire group 
which they represent as a unit, and objective enough in point of 
view to represent the group as a whole entirely apart from any 
special interests of their own. These division chairmen, acting in 
this relationship, can be of great assistance to the budget com- 
mittees in bringing to them fresh, vital reports from the field of 
operation. They can help the budget committees to see beyond 
the agencies whose financial needs they are considering to the 
people whom they serve. They can carry back to the agencies 
through the divisional activities interpretation of the difficulties 
involved in the budget committees’ job. 

Participation in the budgeting process by those who are carry- 
ing responsibilities on the operating end brings a sense of the 
whole as nothing else will do. It helps to do away with com- 
petitive bidding by the agencies for the favor of the budget 
committee. 

It is, of course, essential that we face the reality of the situation 
in this matter of budgeting. The problems that confront the 
budget committee in carrying out its duties are chiefly concrete 
problems relating to the allocation of the funds available. How- 
ever strongly they might believe that hospitals were receiving 
too much of the fund and youth agencies not enough, they find 
it impossible to change the situation quickly. ‘The responsibility 
for the care of the indigent sick cannot be transferred imme- 
diately from voluntary to tax-supported hospitals so that money 
received from voluntary contributions can be freed for other uses 
than to help make up hospital deficits. There are bound to be 
demands which cannot be denied for repairing leaky roofs and 
replacing worn-out heating plants, although the committee would 
much prefer to add a vacational guidance worker to the staff of 
a settlement or establish a visiting housekeeper service. 

Innumerable instances like this, plus the stark reality which 
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faces the budget committees when the campaign fails to attain its 
goal or, attaining it, fails to raise as much as the agencies reason- 
ably require, make up the sum of exceedingly practical problems 
which the budget committee must solve. In a nutshell, the prob- 
lem is how to reconcile the money available with the work to be 
done on the basis of a sound, working program. Obviously, the 
answer is to be found, not by a budget committee which works 
alone, but by a budget committee related closely to the planning 
organization so that while practical problems are being met, long- 
range plans can be developed. Achievement within these plans 
may be slight in any one year, but in the course of years the sum 
total of achievement will be much greater than it would be if there 
were no long-range plans. 

The test of the validity of a service as an administrative func- 
tion of the council of social agencies is whether or not it is essen- 
tially codperative in its nature. The council never should com- 
pete with its member agencies in the administration of services. 
It should do only those things which the agencies individually 
cannot do advantageously but in which they must work together. 
The Social Service Index, of course, is the outstanding example of 
a service of this character, and indexes quite generally throughout 
the country are administered by councils. 

Quite as codperative in their nature are interpretative pub- 
licity, information, and research services. May we consider the 
bearing of these three services upon the subject we are discussing? 
How does the budgeting function relate to publicity, information. 
and research services? 

The meaning of the budget in relation to service programs, 
the financial problem in relation to human needs, offers an oppor- 
tunity for an over-all interpretation of social work which no other 
subject provides so well. Nevertheless, in the interpretation of 
the budget our publicity friends have generally been less success- 
ful than in other departments of their work. ‘They do much better 
with service. The human-interest story still remains the keystone 
of the publicity arch. It is a challenge constantly before the experts 
to develop an interest around the admittedly dry subject of the 
budget. They might get some pointers from President Roosevelt, 
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who in his address before the Retailers’ National Forum last month 
said, “Then I take from my desk drawer a fat book, and it is 
apparent at once that he [his visitor] never has seen or read the 
budget of the Government of the United States.’ And then he 
goes on to make a few telling points about how all the different 
items of the budget are tied in together. 

It is the central, codperative publicity service which should 
tackle the job of interpreting the community’s social-service 
budget. Such a publicity service may be an administrative part 
of the council or of the chest; but, wherever located, it must be 
staffed by those who, besides being good technicians, understand 
publicity as a part of professional social-work practice. It must 
be tied in closely with the operating group so that it will be what 
we have said all council services are—a projection of the work of 
the agencies. If it has this character, then it will show the feeling 
for the job which it must possess if it is to succeed in dramatizing 
the budget as a symbol of the service the human-interest story 
illustrates. 

Information service is a close adjunct of publicity service. Indeed 
it is difficult sometimes to tell where one ends and the other 
begins. A central office to which individual citizens may turn for 
answers to questions of all kinds relating to the community’s social 
services is a necessity. It saves people from annoying and wasteful 
shopping around. Questions put to the information worker relate 
to the character, the administration, the inter-relationship of 
agencies, or to the desire for definite service by the inquirer for 
himself or for some one else. 

Such a central information office is, of course, appropriately 
one of the administrative responsibilities of the council for social 
agencies. It is the point at which the operating group and the 
financing group may feel the pulse of the community; it provides 
clews to the way the public mind is running upon all questions 
relating to the response of the agencies to the needs of the people. 
The director of the information service can feed into the budget 
committee continuously helpful reports from his daily activities, 
which will assist the committee in their task of adapting the budget 
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in as great a degree as possible to the requirements of the work 
to be done. 

It hardly seems necessary to discuss the question of the relation- 
ship of the research function to budgeting. Fact finding, study, 
and analysis are relevant to the whole budgeting process. Much of 
what we have said has validity only if research is present among 
the functions of the council. Two types of research are necessary 
to enable the budget committee properly to perform its task; first, 
study related to the development of the long-range social plan 
which we have been discussing; and second, study of immediate, 
practical problems. 

Under the first are included analysis of new problems and of 
unmet needs, study of the relationship of privately supported 
services to governmental programs, studies to determine the right 
balance between different factors in the program, between health 
services and child care, and relief and neighborhood work. The 
second type comprises chiefly evaluative studies of the adminis- 
tration and programs of individual agencies; these provide the 
budget committee with up-to-date and accurate information and 
sound opinion so that they may determine whether or not the 
agency should continue to receive support from the community 
fund. 

In addition, service statistics secured currently from the agencies 
by the research bureau provide the basic facts which reveal to the 
budget committee essential information concerning the nature 
and the development of the work of the agencies. 

Without the help which research provides, the budget com- 
mittee would indeed find it difficult to perform its task satisfac- 
torily. Research, again, is a function essentially codperative in its 
nature, hence properly an administrative function of the council 
of social agencies. It stands, perhaps, among all the administrative 
functions, closest to the heart of the council, which we have called 
the counseling function. If the two are kept closely integrated so 
that the divisions and committees may participate actively in re- 
search studies, then counseling will take on added strength and 
effectiveness. The dividing line between the financing and the 
operating groups will become less and less distinct, and the feeling 
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that the council, being composed of the agencies, sees only need 
but does not comprehend the financial problem will be dispersed. 
We shall have, in fact, a unified, codperative organization com- 
prising both the operating and the financing functions, engaged in 
the task that has been variously called social planning, community 
planning, and community organization, and which may appear 
under an entirely new name when Mr. Kurtz’s committee has 
finished its labors. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BOARD MEMBER 


SIDNEY HOLLANDER 


HE PLACE OF THE LAYMAN in social work has followed 

a fluctuating pattern. In the old days when life was simple, 
volunteers ran the whole show. About all the job called for then 
was a hand-out to a family, an institution for,an orphan, a home 
for the aged. All these were within what social workers now call 
our “area of competency.” Later, as life became more complex, 
the volume of work so expanded it became necessary to employ 
outsiders to carry a portion of the load, but we still kept our hand 
on the reins. The really great change came with our acceptance of 
the scientific basis for behavior, which taught us to understand 
why human beings behave like animals. Then our whole concept 
of the job began to alter. “Charity” gave way to “social work.” 

Let’s consider first the private agencies. Here we are in the 
realm of “‘big business” with plant and investments running into 
hundreds of millions, and operating expenses comparable to those 
in the largest corporations today. We have at our command a vast 
structure of agencies and institutions, of services and resources. 
Boards, executives, and staffs, still going through the familiar mo- 
tions of the past, though a bit uncertain of goals. Boards inter- 
ested in finances, legacies, and collections; executives concerned 
with policies, prestige, and politics; staffs bothered about their 
clients and their jobs; and the clients (please excuse me for men- 
tioning them) having their worries too, even without social work- 
ers thrown in for bad measure. 

What should be our part in all this? Is it simply to help agen- 
cies raise money and watchfully to supervise expenditure? If that 
is all, the community might better engage collectors and account- 
ants. Certainly we are good for something more than that. We 
must have a part in deciding on programs and evaluating perform- 
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ance. Isn’t it probable that board membership is now entered 
upon rather too casually? The factors involved are so vast and so 
intricate that, at best, we can achieve but a superficial under- 
standing. Yet decisions affecting the lives and behavior of thou- 
sands of our neighbors are regularly made by board members 
whose only qualifications are a listing in the Social Register or 
an enviable rating in Dun & Bradstreet. If special preparation is 
needed for social workers, why not for those who plan their pro- 
grams and direct their agencies? Perhaps you think this is imprac- 
ticable? It is being done! Quite a number of agencies are now 
conducting special courses for prospective board members, and 
more will take up the plans as soon as we realize that present con- 
ditions involve not only a waste of human values, to which we are 
habituated, but also a great waste of money, which is something 
much more serious. 

Board service in private agencies did not always impose heavy 
burdens. Its present demands serve merely to reflect the deeper 
responsibility the agencies themselves have now assumed. Private 
agencies did not spring full blown into being. They are the resid- 
ual product of forces religious, social, and humanitarian operating 
through many decades. Many were the fruits of fine and generous 
impulses from hearts strongly stirred by the distress of their fel- 
lows. Others, however, had no clearly defined understanding of 
the end they were attempting to serve—if any. Some had been 
conceived primarily on an emotional basis, to provide an outlet 
for the organizer’s bursting need for doing good. Others were born 
to serve some definite need, but never reached puberty. And 
some blossomed forth to make places for highly esteemed or gen- 
teel members of the community for whom a method of support 
had to be found. Under the warm sun of prosperity, these agen- 
cies would spring up, flourish for a brief period, wither, and then 
insist upon continuing community support. 

What does the future hold for private agencies? Does accept- 
ance of public responsibility for families, for the aged, for chil- 
dren, leave them without’ purpose? Is there no longer place for 
the special skills and services they have developed? The answer 
rests with them! 
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In reshaping programs to meet this changing world, community 
needs, community finances, community resources, all must be 
considered. A service essential in one place may be mere duplica- 
tion in another. But regardless of the program selected, there are 
certain fundamental tests that apply to all. Unless these are rec- 
ognized and accepted, private agencies will fail in meeting the 
new challenge. 

What are these tests? I assume we might all agree on three sim- 
ple measurements, which I present separately to the professional 
and the lay groups. The first, in social work jargon, for the pro- 
fessionais: “Is this constellation of services postulated on the thesis 
of their ability to handle the total situation both from the central 
and peripheral point of view?” The same question, in English, 
for laymen: “Does this agency fill a present need?” 

As needs change, services must change with them. Yesterday the 
private agency had a monopoly in benevolence; today the public 
has taken over a part; private agencies must have capacity for 
change, change of direction, of function, of structure. And not 
only a capacity for change, but a will to change—and that is not 
SO easy. 

We come now to the second justification for the continuance 
of an agency. In social work patter, for the professionals: ‘“‘Have 
the agencies elected to operate within the clarified areas of their 
functional limitations, in order to eliminate confusion and am- 
bivalence in processes and to implement effectively the emphases 
of their most constructive thinking?’ Again, the same question, in 
English, for the laymen: “Can the service performed by this 
agency otherwise be met?” 

Private agencies should fill needs that public services do not, if 
they fall within their scope and ability. Certainly we do not want 
to duplicate those already provided. There is still much overlap- 
ping, but in general the public services do the wholesale business; 
the private agency retails. The public agency provides mass relief; 
the private gives families a hand in their personal troubles. The 
public agency supports children; the private pinch-hits for their 
parents. The public agency pensions the aged; the private sur- 
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rounds their twilight years with friendly and sympathetic protec- 
tion. 

One definite responsibility board members have is to let their 
community know the truth about the services it supports. Con- 
tributors believe they are buying services, not agencies. If obso- 
lete agencies must be maintained solely as a sop to wealthy or 
influential patrons, contributors should be so informed, and com- 
munity pressure may succeed where reason fails. It is doubtful if 
any agency, no matter how great its prestige or endowment, can 
stand alone in this day; and no matter how vigorous the bluff, 
few would face without dismay withdrawal of community sup- 
port and sponsorship. 

Now we come to the third test of the worth of a private agency. 
In social work parlance: “Can development be infiltrated with 
the skills fundamental to the experiential approach, motivated 
by basic psychological concepts, and expanded with dynamic 
awareness into areas of competency?” The same, in English: “Is 
the service effectively performed?” 

Recent years have brought great changes to some of our serv- 
ices. Perhaps the greatest have been faced by family and chil- 
dren’s agencies. We already have many of the services needed for 
a well-rounded program—child-guidance clinics, institutions, plac- 
ing agencies, Big Brothers and Big Sisters, children’s bureaus, 
after-care agencies—yes, even the primitive infant asylums in com- 
munities still untouched by the “march of time.’ These services 
are all useful—omitting the infant asylums—but they are inter- 
related and patently dependent upon each other. With the family 
agency, which has the biggest child-welfare job of them all, they 
are the component parts of a whole; functioning as separated or 
independent units, their values inevitably diminish. They must 
be properly geared to each other; when gears clash or when the 
wheels turn in different directions, the machine will stall or run 
in reverse. 

Certain new factors are arising that call for clear thinking. Con- 
tributions to private social work seem to be on a declining scale. 
High taxes are influencing donors’ attitudes, despite the argument 
that much of the larger gifts would otherwise go to the taxgath- 
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erer. If the shrinkage continues, how are we going to face a per- 
manently lowered income? There are two courses open. The more 
painless, of course, is to pare down contributions to all agencies 
proportionate to the decline in revenue. On the surface, that car- 
ries the appearance of fairness, since every agency is treated the 
same. But should every agency be treated the same? Won’t that 
inevitably lead to such debilitation as to make ultimate collapse 
inevitable? Of what use to maintain a body without flesh on its 
bones or blood in its veins? Isn’t it better to reéxamine the whole 
structure, giving adequate support to services that are essential, 
and letting the others go? Doesn’t it call for surgery rather than 
blood-letting? 

Speaking for myself, I do not look on decreasing collections as 
an unmixed evil. They may compel some intensive soul-searching. 
I am far from convinced that communities agonizing over shrink- 
ing contributions may not be better off when compulsory read- 
justments are made and the dead wood cut out. Collections inade- 
quate to carry a millstone of agencies may be quite adequate to 
support services really necessary. Perhaps, before long, recognition 
of this will bring about, if not actual mergers, at least enough uni- 
fication to insure joint planning, joint service, and a more con- 
structive utilization of skills and resources. Perhaps a few more 
depressions will iron out many present troubles of agencies. More 
likely, though, they will just iron out the agencies and leave only 
the troubles. 

But suppose that your structure is sound and your agencies 
well coédrdinated and efficiently managed, isn’t there another fac- 
tor—perhaps the most important of all—still to be reckoned with? 
Every service that private agencies render must be related to the 
world of which they are a part, and can be successful only if con- 
ditions in that world make them so. Family care, child care, medi- 
cal care, care of the aged, no matter how excellent, cannot rise 
above the social and economic stream from which they flow. As 
long as present maladjustments exist, all that social work can do 
is mere patchwork—a slapping on of a bandage here, a plaster 
there, never adequate enough to cover the festering sores that 
break through. Private agency problems are inextricably inter- 
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twined with community problems, and there is slight chance of 
solving ours while those of the community remain unsolved. Phi- 
lanthropy is only the very small tail of a very sick dog; not much 
hope for vitality in the rear end if the rest of the animal is col- 
lapsing. 

I wonder if you realize how precarious is the position of these 
private agencies we have worked so hard to build? How long do 
you think they would survive in the face of a breakdown of the 
public services? And many of these services are breaking down 
now, before our very eyes. In state after state, the forces that fought 
so valiantly to put relief on a decent basis and to have it admin- 
istered by trained and sympathetic workers are giving way under 
the assaults of those who have always been unfriendly to the pro- 
gram. Tales of extravagance and dishonesty fill the press; funds 
that, at best, were never adequate have been diverted or squan- 
dered; eligibility depends less on need and more on the approval 
of some local boss. The wrath of the taxpayers is mounting—but 
against whom is it directed? Not against the politicians who have 
debauched the program; not against the administrators who have 
degraded it, but against their helpless victims. The clients bear the 
brunt as always. 

We all know that these things are happening, sometimes hap- 
pening in our own states. We could block this debasement if we 
would. We are influential. In any state a group like this could, 
through its protests, compel a decent program in public welfare, 
but how many of us are concerning ourselves about it? It is so 
much easier to damn the program and denounce its administra- 
tion than to fight for decent standards and efficient direction. Of 
course, we can find excuses to justify our inertia. There are flaws 
in the program—plenty of them—but what branch of our govern- 
ment is free of flaws? There is waste, too; it is inescapable in any 
plan that has to deal with millions of human beings no more 
ethical than the rest of us. But there is waste in the Army, too; 
there is waste in the Navy; Heaven knows there is a waste in Con- 
gress and in the legislatures, but are we suggesting that soldiers 
and sailors be thrown out on their ears, or that Congress and the 
legislatures be abolished? 
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Let us admit frankly that some of those receiving relief are not 
entitled to it. That is unfair, certainly, and they should be weeded 
out! But even when these poor devils do put something over on 
the Government, they are merely following patterns set for years 
by those in much higher places. Of course, that is no reason for 
letting it go on, but there is no reason, either, for burning down a 
house to get rid of some rats! 

All of us know it is not an easy job to develop a good welfare 
program. There are honest differences of opinion as to what it 
should include and how it should be run. Doubtless the ideal plan 
has yet to be evolved, but there are definite criteria for objectives 
and methods that are as applicable here as those for private agen- 
cies; and there is the same responsibility for lay members of pub- 
lic boards to apply those tests to programs and performance. When 
that has been done, and when a sound program with decent stand- 
ards and good administration has been developed, there is an obli- 
gation on those in the private field to stand back of it, to reinforce 
its efforts, and to support it whenever it is threatened. If we fail 
to do that, then the training we have had in our private agencies, 
the lessons we have learned there, have been time largely wasted. 
They should have gotten better material! 

It is because we have not stood by the public services that pres- 
ent conditions have developed. We have been so concerned in pro- 
tecting our little pets that we have forgotten all about the clients 
outside our own caseloads. In my own city, recently, thousands 
of them were thrown off the relief rolls in one of the department’s 
periodic purges, not because their need was no longer urgent, not 
through any accusation of fraud, but because the department 
wished to curry popular favor through a show of economy—an 
economy that could be inflicted with impunity on a group that 
had so few friends. At that time I attended meetings of some of 
our private agencies—small, smug, soft-spoken groups whose only 
concern was with the effect of the purge on their own programs. 
Their precious little agencies that served but a handful must be 
protected, but there was not a word of protest or indignation over 
the fate of the thousands outside. 

Looking at the country as a whole, we find a condition in pub- 
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lic assistance that makes chaos seem orderly by comparison. So 
hopelessly are we confused by the machinery we have set up that 
the simple purpose for which it was planned—helping people in 
trouble—is almost lost to view. Standards of relief varying in 
different sections, not by hundreds but by thousands of percent; 
administrative practices that stretch from the simplicity of Eliz- 
abethan poor laws at one end to a hydra-headed complexity of 
sixty-five separate public relief agencies in a single county at the 
other. Rules of eligibility that should be its servants have be- 
come its master, while the wretched applicant wanders hopelessly 
from category to category seeking some loophole through which 
he can slip in. In a country bursting with surplus, we find food 
allowances that by a generous overestimate qualify at 20 percent 
of a minimum budget; we find children suffering from malnu- 
trition so that milk can be maintained at prices that cannot be 
paid; we find millions of our people wretched and hopeless, not 
fed enough to live, not starved enough to die, knowing not what 
the morrow may bring but fearing it greatly. 

America’s normal instincts of sympathy and of kindness are 
succumbing to a miasma of antagonism and resentment. The 
Golden Rule has given way to a slide rule that multiplies hatreds 
and divides good will. 

It is not for me to attempt an evaluation of the factors involved 
in our failure. All the sessions of this conference would not suf- 
fice for that. My only part is to say that I think we laymen, you 
and I, have fallen down on our jobs. For years we have labored 
to build up our agencies with only one purpose in mind—to give 
a hand to our neighbors in trouble. We have missed no oppor- 
tunity for supporting them though they served but a mere hand- 
ful; but, now, in the face of a danger which makes all our little 
agencies’ troubles seem unimportant by comparison, we stand 
aside and remain silent. We, who should be the leaders in the 
fight to obtain for all the help and protection that we have tried 
to provide for our few, we are failing to meet this test. We are 
failing our agencies; we aré failing ourselves! 

And that failure leaves me disturbed, for it signifies not only 
the collapse of ethical standards, but much more; it signifies the 
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failure of our intelligence, too. We might get along without eth- 
ics; many of us do; but when our intelligence begins to slip, my 
confidence begins to wabble. Most men believe in insurance: 
You insure your homes and your enterprises against fire, against 
theft, against every risk you can foresee—risks that in all probabil- 
ity are very slight. But here is a risk with far greater potentialities 
of disaster; not one risk but millions of risks, for every man re- 
jected and without hope is a threat to all we hold dear. For the 
moment, they may be held down; for the moment, they are 
beaten and helpless. They have been forced to draw in their 
belts to the last notch; even more may be demanded. But let us 
not be too confident. They are still Americans! In every one lives 
some spark of the spirit that gave this nation birth, a spark drawn 
from the fires of rebellion. Once that rebellion was directed 
against pressures from without, pressures less severe than those 
now faced within. Shall we make these people believe they have 
nothing to hope for from us, and that their salvation lies else- 
where? 

There are strong forces at work throughout the world today. 
Voices carry from across the sea, voices persuasive and of deep 
appeal; voices that fall on ears not unresponsive. Some speak of 
the right of toilers to the products of their toil; some speak of 
the duty of the State to guarantee the right to labor and to self- 
support. Let us not forget what happened in other lands where 
millions were hungry and without hope. We cannot risk that here! 
With weaklings perhaps, but not with 10,000,000 still strong in 
the fullness of life. Even more dangerous is that mounting num- 
ber just emerging into a world that has no place for them; 500,000 
and more each year. Here is the very fodder on which dictators 
grow great. Our little fuehrers are already in practice. Once this 
nation went forth to make a world safe for democracy; there is 
danger closer at hand now! Democracy has no appeal for dis- 
couraged rebellious youth, for workless and hungry men. If we 
continue to deny Americans food to sustain them, clothing to 
cover them, homes to shelter them, we are implanting resent- 
ments that will not quickly be forgotten. There is a limit to 
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what man can bear. Let us be watchful that the limit be not 
overstepped. 

America must have a program of welfare that faces realities, 
not one that ignores them; a program that recognizes the fact that 
we can and must provide work for those who can labor, and sup- 
port for those who cannot; that people must eat whether we 
list them as “employables” or ‘“‘unemployables”’; that they must 
have clothes whether they are married or single; that they must 
have a place of shelter whether they are black or white; that 
they are eligible for sickness and death even though they may be 
ineligible for relief. We have already reached the point where we 
admit that mothers can do a better job than institutions. We 
reject almshouses as an unworthy end for those facing life’s sun- 
set; we support the blind and the crippled, but we still gag at 
responsibility for those whose muscles are strong and whose 
powers are yet vigorous. This is the hurdle we are unable to clear. 
If men are stricken physically, we hospitalize them; if they are 
stricken mentally, we institutionalize them; but if they are stricken 
“employably,” we kick them around from pillar to post in a vain 
attempt to pass the buck. 

Those who have recently studied conditions abroad admit that 
the most successful step the dictators have taken is their assurance 
of regular work to every employable person. Despite long hours, 
low wages, high living costs, limitations on occupational selection, 
—despite them all—the certainty of work, the sense of economic 
security, has brought to their policies a strength of support 
that no army of police or propagandists could have secured. It 
has subdued opposition and resentment that otherwise might have 
wrecked their mad schemes. But it has had positive values as well. 
It has given to every worker a feeling of identification with his 
country, of participation in its achievements, of pride in its suc- 
cess. Have we nothing to learn from that? Will we go on shouting 
down efforts to find work for the workless because taxes are high? 
Will we still complain that the burden of relief is too great? Are 
we forgetting that the heaviest burden of relief is borne by those 
who are on relief? 

Talk with those who vainly seek work, who suffer daily the 
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humiliation of emptyhandedness, who eat the bitter bread of 
failure; talk to them—there are 10,000,000 of them—of the mean- 
ing of democracy, of the boon of liberty and equality. We’ve got 
to make liberty mean to every man what it means to us, or it 
won't mean much to us very long. The “pursuit of happiness’’ is 
fine, but only if one has some chance of catching up with it. And 
if democracy fails, the hopes of men will go down with it! 

Action may be needed on many fronts. Pressures must be 
brought on city and state welfare departments to insure adequate 
budgets and competent direction and unceasing vigilance to pro- 
tect the public programs from political intrusion or control. All 
this will take bold leadership, but it must be done fearlessly and 
continuously, even at the risk of offending those whose main 
concerns is with taxes, or terrifying those who confuse Christianity 
with communism. 

We must take this stand, not only to protect our agencies, but 
our country as well. It is time we recognize that the most valu- 
able and most perishable of all our resources is man. We have 
had far too little regard for men as men; much more for ma- 
chines. But at best, machines can only multiply the efficiency of 
men, not substitute for them. Machines can be replaced; plants 
can be rebuilt; acres can be replanted; but the deterioration of 
wasted men is a progressing liability. They cannot be charged off 
to obsolescence, nor sold as scrap. They must be kept in the bal- 
ance sheet. For men are husbands, men are fathers, men are citi- 
zens, men are our neighbors, men make our America. Only as we 
protect them, only as we give them security do we insure protec- 
tion and security for ourselves. Until their needs are met, Amer- 
ica’s budget will never balance. 

On such a creed rests my concept of social work. For social 
work’s greatest value lies not in what it does, but what it is—the 
meeting-ground on which men of every race and every station, 
despite differences in social, economic, or religious backgrounds, 
can lay aside these differences in common concern for a common 
cause. And as they dedicate themselves in full devotion to this 
cause, a new and greater unity will be achieved, a unity founded 
on justice and consecrated to the brotherhood of man. 


ANCIENT SPOILS AND MODERN PUBLIC SERVICES 


PauL J. KERN 


SUBMIT THE THESIS that no political machine, operating 

on a patronage basis, can ever operate successful social agen- 
cies. I would go further and say that the underlying philosophy of 
corrupt political domination and intelligent social welfare activity 
are wholly antithetical and irreconcilable. 

The political machine must depend upon special favoritism and 
wasteful administration for its survival. The sound public social 
agency, on the other hand, must depend upon equal treatment, 
scientific appraisal of need, and economy in operation for its suc- 
cess. The political boss wants relief given to the clubhouse loafer 
who can get a card of introduction from his precinct captain. The 
honest administration, on the other hand, wants public funds used 
only on the basis of need, without regard to political affiliation. 

The politician wants relief administration to be in the hands 
of his own politically appointed henchmen, trained, not in social 
service, but only in the benighted tactics of the political machine. 
The honest administrator, on the other hand, wants these services 
performed by trained professional workers, grounded in the tech- 
niques of their craft, responsible to no outside political influence 
for their jobs, and skilled in the science of relief administration. 

These are, as I see them, the basic differences between the 
political organization view of public welfare and the view that 
professional social workers represent. They are, as well, the pre- 
cise and identical differences that exist between the attitude of 
the professional politician toward relief and our view toward re- 
lief as reformers in government. 

In my honest judgment,'an absolute precondition to which su- 
pervenes all other conditions of successful public welfare admin- 
istration, is a firm and rigorous civil service administration. I say 
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this because such adherence to civil service standards is, in my 
judgment, the only way by which standards of professional com- 
petence can be lifted and maintained, and uniformly applied; and 
second, it is the only way in which the professional social worker 
can operate free from the shackles of sinister and at all times re- 
gressive political influence. 

I speak to you not of mythical nor imaginative beatitudes, but 
of actual hardboiled accomplishment. We have about ten thou- 
sand employees in our Welfare Department in New York City, 
and during the past year and one-half we have been engaged in 
placing this department entirely under the merit system. The first 
job was social investigator, the front-line social service job of the 
department. We held an examination and prepared a list in 1937 
for this job from 10,000 applicants of whom about 4,000 passed. 
The standards for admission were high; the examination was 
difficult. There was a written test, a competitive experience 
paper, and a qualifying oral examination. Without undue pre- 
tense or boastfulness, I should be quite willing to stack up the 
men and women who passed that test against the personnel of the 
best political relief administration in the world. We now have 600 
additional vacancies. We have ordered a new test, and 20,000 per- 
sons have applied. Again we are enforcing a minimum standard of 
college graduation or the equivalent. We are recruiting thousands 
of young men and women who in better times would have been 
rapidly absorbed as teachers or as junior executives in private 
business. ‘The economic cataclysm that expands human need is, 
in their case, furnishing a professional counterpart. 

This is not the total extent of the turnover. In addition to the 
rank and file called investigators (perhaps an unhappy name), 
there are the line officers, the supervisors, grade two. We have pre- 
pared a list of 1,000 names, and 500 of them have been appointed. 
So with supervisors, grade three and four, for this is a career serv- 
ice, and the higher positions will, in time, be filled entirely by 
promotion from the ranks. For a more illuminating discussion of 
our progress I refer you to the very excellent article by Kathryn 
Close in the Survey Midmonthly for June, 1939. 

More than the social service jobs in welfare have come under 
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the merit system, however. Clerical, technical, fiscal positions, all 
are being filled from competitive lists. With the fine codperation 
of Commissioner Hodson of our Department of Welfare, another 
reformer, and his deputy, Clifford McAvoy, even more so, we will 
have, by the end of this month, more than 85 percent of the 
entire staff of the Welfare Department in the City of New York 
employed under the merit system, free from all forms of po- 
litical influence or manipulation, and, most important of all, se- 
lected under standards which insure high professional compe- 
tence. 

I talk blandly of standards, and try hard to take the credit for 
the high requirements of education and experience enforced in 
our city. But I do so unjustly. Actually, the State Board of Social 
Welfare has effectively fixed such standards, and while we have 
gladly complied with their frequent ukases, I should not be wholly 
fair were I to pass this point without a short nod in their direc- 
tion. Especially am I grateful to Miss Maguire of their staff, for 
whenever a large committee of political heels or generally illiter- 
ate excrescences from Tammany clubhouses come to me to pro- 
test about our standards, I refer them to Miss Maguire, and she 
pleasantly persuades them that the illiterate, ignorant, and venal 
have no vested right to all public positions. I lightly touch this 
item, but it is a very important one because there has been and is 
now a strong feeling that welfare work should be entrusted to 
those who cannot find any work elsewhere, and thereby we kill 
two birds with one stone they say, because we reduce the relief 
roll and staff the welfare agency. We also kill a third bird—the 
welfare agency itself. This argument has about the same logical 
basis as claiming that only the chronically ill should be employed 
on the staff of hospitals, but it is a persistent and recurring canard 
and only the State Board of Social Welfare seems able to 
squelch it. 

I have often heard it said that, and perhaps some of you still 
wonder whether high-minded supervisory officers could not select 
a staff for a public agency as well as a competitive examination. 
So perhaps I should cite an instance or two on this point. 

There is, for instance, no more high-minded, honest, and pro- 
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gressive administrative agency in our city than the Housing Au- 
thority, and it is doing a magnificent job. A few months ago they 
came to us and said, “You have got to let us select an engineer. 
Your engineers on lists,” they said, ‘are all right; they are nice 
engineers; but we must have something very special for this job— 
we have got to scour the country for just the right man.” 

We were duly impressed, and we said, “All right. Scour the 
country and let us know whether you find this genius.” Out they 
went, but it only took them a few days to scour the country, and 
they were back. “We have found him,” they said. “And by a very 
peculiar coincidence he happens to be the son-in-law of a member 
of our commission.” 

We were once so innocent at the Civil Service Commission that 
this sort of thing happened over and over. The Borough President 
of Queens, for instance, discovered that his brother-in-law pos- 
sessed just the unique qualifications needed for a position of high 
technical skill in his office. But now we are becoming very hard 
about these matters. We know that no matter how high-minded 
or well-intentioned an administrator may be, he cannot, under an 
open appointive system, resist the pressure in times like these for 
nepotism, amicism, and favoritism. The high-minded administra- 
tor alone is not enough, and he is not safe enough on selection 
of personnel. The cold, impartial, and hard-hearted competitive 
examination is the only assurance we have of equality and democ- 
racy in public employment. 

I do not mean that there are no pitfalls in civil service admin- 
istration. There are. Hostile lower courts in New York City, 
manned by Tammany Hall, have all but paralyzed civil service 
administration at times. They reached an all-time high point of 
captious interference last summer when they enjoined us from 
holding a swimming test for lifeguards. The Court of Appeals, 
of course, reversed them, but not until after one season had 
passed. The Court of Appeals has clearly held that eligible lists 
should displace hand-picked provisionals in the welfare agencies, 
but right now I am temporarily stayed by at least three lower 
court judges from enforcing this mandate of the Court of Ap- 
peals. Fortunately, however, the Court of Appeals refuses to 
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condone these somewhat strange activities of the lower courts, 
and makes short shift of civil service cases, uniformly on the side 
of the merit system, when they finally reach that tribunal. 

Another pitfall is overspecialization. Professional people are 
exceptionally fussy about their professions. We have had long and 
heart-rending experience with other professions. We have become 
cynical and embittered. Let me cite a case: A few years ago we 
were about to hold an examination for an engineer. All the ap- 
plications were in when the department head came running to 
us, all out of breath, and said, “I can’t use an engineer, perish the 
thought. I need a paving engineer.”” So we readvertised for a 
paving engineer, and the applications were all in and the exam- 
ination about to be held when the professional societies came and 
said, “This is a horrible thing; you advertise for a paving engineer 
when what you really want is a bridge paving engineer.” So 
we advertised again. Panting and puffing came the societies and 
the department head and said, “You people are obtuse and igno- 
rant. We can’t use a bridge paving engineer—we need a wood- 
block bridge paving engineer.” That, I hope, somewhat accounts 
for my acidulous outlook on life in general. 

Now come the professional welfare people. We proudly held a 
great examination for social workers and all thought it was a good 
job. Now we are about to hold another examination. We are still 
examining for social workers in general, but it seems that a very 
fissiparous condition has arisen in social work. A general social 
worker is all right, but she couldn’t possibly use a general social 
worker on a highly specialized case like dealing with a family that 
had children. Apparently this is the system: A family applies for 
relief. Social Investigator Jones goes, but gives one look and says, 
“Horrors, this is no job for me. I am a general case worker and 
you have a child in this family. I will refer your case to the cate- 
gorical division on families with children.” So betimes Social In- 
vestigator Smith comes and says, “I am from the family-with-chil- 
dren division, all right, but your child is a little boy and I only 
deal with girls. I will refer your case to the male-children-of-family 
division.” So on until you get to the male child with blond curly 
hair division between the ages of ten and eleven years, and then a 
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report is finally made. By that time I am willing to wager that 
the family involved has either jumped in the river or is as dis- 
tressed about the whole procedure as we are at the civil service 
commission. This is not wholly humorous. In New York City now 
we are already faced with certain subqualifications for subdivi- 
sions of social case work. Social work is indeed a highly special- 
ized field of professional activity, but it is not a mystic cult re- 
quiring subcults for every particular function. 

Specialization is important and is necessary in certain fields. 
It should be restricted as far as possible, however, in public enter- 
prise, or it will reach the point of the two psychoanalysts who 
met each other and the first psychoanalyst said: ‘““Good morning. 
My, you’re glad to see me. How do I feel this morning?” 

And the second replied: “Oh, you're fine, thank you. I’m look- 
ing well, too; how am I?” 

The obstacles to extension of the merit system in any social 
agency are not great and certainly not insurmountable. But real 
extension will come only when an aroused profession demands it. 
Repeatedly, the polls of public opinion show overwhelming senti- 
ment for civil service. In our own city the efforts of the state, 
county, and municipal workers’ union, C.I.O., an intelligently 
led and progressively minded union, were also largely instru- 
mental in bringing the merit system to public welfare. So every- 
where. 

If professional standards of competence are worth obtaining in 
public welfare, then the merit system is worth obtaining. If secu- 
rity against arbitrary dismissal, and a career service of promotions 
based upon merit require a genuine effort, then the merit system 
is worth the same effort. If freedom from political interference in 
its most sinister forms is worth fighting for, then the merit sys- 
tem is worth fighting for too, for these causes are the same. 

But there are even larger stakes involved in reform which 
transcend selfish interest. We are no longer living in that drab 
and lifeless era when democracy was just a slushy term for Fourth 
of July speeches. Democracy has become a real and vital ideal, 
poignantly impressive in the human misery of those who have lost 
it. Democracy has become a competitive system of government, 
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competing in a somewhat savage world for survival against bar- 
barism. It is not enough for us to love democracy. We must make 
it work. 

In a very real sense, and to a very large degree, the contacts of 
democracy with its citizens are committed to the care of social 
workers. When we reformers have done our share to destroy the 
corrupt politician, the professional social agents of government 
must take his place. I gravely and earnestly urge, contrary to all 
milk-and-water theories of social work, that they become active in 
politics. If enlightened social agencies of government do not de- 
stroy the corrupt and reactionary political machine, these ma- 
chines will destroy democratic social agencies. 

It is no laughing matter. I witnessed the blundering and pa- 
thetic ignorance of old-line politicians as America plunged into 
the deep abyss of 1929. But they were not mortally stricken, they 
were only stunned. They are back with us again, demanding the 
end of the W.P.A., the destruction of social agencies of govern- 
ment, demanding mass starvation, human degradation, and insti- 
tutionalized misery. Democratic America cannot withstand forever 
the despair and disillusionment of such official betrayal. 

Democracy requires now, as never before, a progressive, inde- 
pendent, honest, and enlightened administration of its social 
agencies. As government employees it is our first job to mobilize 
all our talents in behalf of making our government work well by 
making it meet the needs of our people well. Civil service reform 
is only part of this program, withal a large part. The entire job de- 
mands our more serious time and attention as public administra- 
tors to public questions. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL ACCOUNTING CONCEPTS 
IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


ANNE E. GEDDES AND JoEL GorDON 


O DEVELOP FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS in any field, 
i i is often necessary first to destroy prevailing misconcep- 
tions. In accounting for public-assistance expenditures, a concept 
of ‘administrative expenses” which is of questionable validity 
has gained wide acceptance. By pointing out some of the more 
serious fallacies in the current concept of administrative ex- 
penses, the ground may be cleared for a new concept based upon 
the proper application of business and governmental accounting 
principles to expenditures for public assistance. 

The fallacies in the currently accepted concept of so- called 
administrative expenses might be disregarded if they did not have 
undesirable consequences. Of these, the most serious is the in- 
creasingly common practice of limiting administrative expenses 
by law to a specified percentage of assistance payments or total 
expenditures. Such limitations are seriously hampering the effec- 
tive administration of public-assistance programs in many states 
and localities. 

The principle of percentage limitation is incorporated in the 
Social Security Act itself, and in eleven states it has been frozen 
into the laws relating to old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and/or aid to the blind.’ In the Federal act, grants 
for administration are 5 percent of the grants for assistance pay- 
ments for old-age assistance and aid to the blind. The percentage 
limitations which have been imposed by the laws of the eleven 
states are described in the accompanying table. In seven of these 
states, administrative expenses from state and local funds are 


1 No accurate information is available concerning percentage limitations on general 
relief programs. 
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limited to 5 percent.? The percentage limitation is 10 percent 
in two states, 12 percent in one state, 814 percent in another, 
and approximately 6 percent in still another. The base upon 
which the percentage is computed varies from state to state. 
In seven states, it is the total amount of funds available, ap- 
propriated, or expended for both assistance payments and ad- 
ministrative expenses. In the remaining four states, assistance 
payments alone comprise the base. 

Although administrative expenses are restricted to a specified 
percentage of some base, the laws frequently fail to specify what 
expenses are to be classified as administrative expenses. They 
are referred to variously as “‘administrative expenses,” “expenses 
of administration,” or “expenses of administering public-assistance 
programs.” 

According to the Accountants’ Handbook,® administrative ex- 
penses are those expenses not ordinarily allocated to any one 
department but incurred for services auxiliary to all departments. 
The Expense Manual issued by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association classifies expenses in merchandising organizations as 
selling, delivery, occupancy, and general administrative expenses. 
In cost accounting, a distinction is usually made between general 
and administrative expenses and other types of expenses.‘ 

The term administrative expenses has a similarly restricted 
meaning in accepted governmental accounting. According to the 
accounting manual for American hospitals recommended by the 
American Hospital Association’ for the use of both governmental 
and private hospitals, expenses of administration are those ex- 
penses which apply to the supervision of the hospital as a whole, 
such as the superintendent’s office, legal service, publicity, ac- 
counting, and purchasing. Account classifications for other gov- 
ernmental functions also use the term in this way. 

In contrast to the precisely defined and restricted meaning 


2 One state is counted twice because it imposes a 5 percent limitation for old-age 
assistance and a 12 percent limitation for aid to the blind and aid to dependent 
children. 

3W. A. Paton, Accountants’ Handbook (2d ed.; 1938), p. 1223. 

4 Ibid., p. 158. 

5 American Hospital Association, Hospital Accounting and Statistics (May, 1935). 


p. 14. 
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of administrative expenses in business accounting and in account- 
ing for other governmental functions, the term has been loosely 
used in accounting for public-assistance expenditures. If used 
strictly in its accounting sense, administrative expenses of public- 
assistance programs should include only the expense of the execu- 
tive offices and of such service units as business management, 
personnel management, legal counsel, and research. In actual prac- 
tice, public-assistance agencies are using the term to embrace 
all expenses other than those for assistance payments. 

It is obvious that the terms “administrative expenses” and 
“expenses of administration” are not used in any commonly ac- 
cepted sense by public-assistance agencies. Since there is no com- 
monly accepted definition of these terms, and definitions used 
by individual agencies have not appeared in published data, the 
uses made of statistics of administrative expenses supply the only 
clues to their meaning. Two common procedures are, (1) to 
compute the ratio of administrative expenses to assistance pay- 
ments, and (2) to compute the average amount of administrative 
expense per case receiving assistance. 

In computing ratios of administrative expenses to assistance 
payments, it would seem obvious that only expenses of investi- 
gating applications, preparing and distributing payments, and 
performing other processes involved in furnishing public assist- 
ance should be included under administration. In practice, how- 
ever, administrative expense has been a catchall, and little care 
has been taken to indicate the purposes for which the administra- 
tive expenses were incurred. 

Even if all extraneous items were eliminated from figures on 
administrative expenses, the ratio of the latter to assistance pay- 
ments would still be meaningless. Comparison of this ratio with an 
analogous ratio in business accounting will illustrate this point. 
In manufacturing and distribution enterprises, the so-called 
“operating ratio” is commonly used as an index of operating 
efficiency. This ratio® is usually stated as: 


total operating expense 
net sales 


6 Paton, op. cit., p. 76. 
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In this ratio, total operating expense includes all expense—mer- 
chandise or manufacturing, selling, and general and administrative 
expense. In the ratio of administrative expenses to assistance 
payments, administrative expenses are obviously intended to 
correspond to total operating expenses and assistance payments 
to net sales. However, the term “total operating expenses” in- 
cludes ali the expenses of operating the business enterprise, 
whereas administrative expenses as used in this ratio do not in- 
clude expenses for assistance payments. Furthermore, net sales 
represent income, while assistance payments constitute expendi- 
tures. Thus the business ratio expresses the relationship between 
expenses and income, whereas the public-assistance ratio ex- 
presses the relationship between two expense groups. 

As in the case of operating ratios in business enterprises, it is 
assumed that a low ratio of administrative expenses to assistance 
payments represents greater operating efficiency than a high ratio. 
This assumption is false. The purpose of a business enterprise 
is to sell its commodities in order to realize a profit, and sales 
volume is therefore a significant index of accomplishment against 
which expenses may be measured. Assistance payments, however, 
are not the sole objective of tne public-assistance program. They 
do not measure the accomplishments of the agency. If they did, 
the most efficient public-assistance agency would be the one 
with the largest volume of assistance payments. Agencies making 
careful investigations and weeding out ineligibles would have 
a smaller volume of assistance payments, other things being equal, 
than the less efficient agency. Yet ratios computed on a _ base 
of assistance payments would be lower for the less efficient agency 
than for the more efficient one. This suggests that there is a fallacy 
in a concept of administrative expenses which regards these ex- 
penses solely as the cost of administering assistance payments. 

A second use commonly made of figures of administrative 
expenses of public-assistance programs is to compute the average 
amount of administrative expense per case receiving assistance. 
These averages, like the ratios previously described, are based 
upon a questionable concept of administrative expenses and rep- 
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resent a misapplication of the unit-cost concept of business ac- 
counting. 

Positive steps that might be taken to obtain a more accurate 
measurement of expenses of conducting public-assistance pro- 
grams include, (1) defining the scope and content of public- 
assistance programs; (2) defining assistance payments; (3) develop- 
ing techniques for prorating joint expenses; (4) relating expenses 
to the operating period; (5) discovering and measuring expenses 
not borne by the public-assistance agency; (6) classifying ex- 
penses other than those for assistance payments; and (7) measur- 
ing performance and relating expenses to performance. 

The first step is to define the content of each program. The 
Division of Public Assistance Research of the Social Security 
Board, in developing its financial-reporting plan, has undertaken 
to set up definitions of the programs for old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, and general relief. Any 
definitions established may appear to be somewhat arbitrary in 
certain respects, but it is only through common understanding 
as to what constitutes the assistance programs that the expenses 
of conducting those programs can be measured and compared. 
Through definition it will be possible to eliminate those ex- 
penses incurred for other programs and activities which may 
happen to be associated with the public-assistance program, such 
as child-welfare services and certifications to the Works Progress 
Administration. 

A second step which has been taken by the division is that 
of re-examining and redefining the concept of assistance payments. 
The present concepts have been developed on a pragmatic basis 
over a considerable period of time. It appears that some items, 
previously excluded from assistance payments and hence included 
as expenses of administration are properly classifiable as assist- 
ance payments. 

A third essential step is the use of techniques for prorating 
joint expenses to the different assistance programs as they have 
been defined. Public-assistance programs are frequently admin- 
istered in conjunction with other welfare programs, and many 
expenses are incurred jointly for the several activities. If expenses 
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for public assistance are to be segregated, some technique for 
prorating joint expenses must be applied. Unless public-assistance 
agencies are prepared to use some scientific basis for prorating 
joint expenses, it is futile for them to attempt to determine the 
administrative expenses of public-assistance programs and to 
compare their own expenses with those of other agencies. 

A fourth problem to be solved is that of relating the data to 
the operating period. Most public-assistance agencies now keep 
their books on a cash basis. To be comparable from period to 
period and from agency to agency, data on administrative ex- 
penses should be compiled on an accrual rather than on a cash 
basis. Under an accrual system, expenses are accounted for when 
liabilities are incurred and not when paid. The accrual system 
is necessary, also, if expenses are to be related to operations in a 
given period. Distinction should be made between current ex- 
penses and capital outlays. The financial-reporting system of the 
division permits agencies to report expenses either on a disburse- 
ment or an obligations-incurred basis. Current expenditures are 
segregated from capital outlays, but no attempt is made to charge 
to the operating period depreciation of capital items. Moderniza- 
tion of accounting methods in public-assistance agencies is a 
prerequisite to proper accounting for capital charges and to 
relating operating expenses to the period to which they apply. 

If the full cost of public-assistance programs is to be determined, 
a fifth essential step is to devise some means for recording and 
measuring expenses of operating the public-assistance programs 
that are not borne by the public-assistance agency itself. For 
example, many public-assistance agencies occupy quarters fur- 
nished by other agencies rent free or paid for from general ap- 
propriations. The check-writing function is frequently performed 
without charge by the state or local comptroller or treasurer. 
Other expenses may be paid out of appropriations of agencies 
other than the public-assistance agency. 

A sixth step is that of classifying expenses for purposes other 
than assistance payments. A functional classification of these ex- 
penses would be of greatest value. The basic functions would 
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include such activities as making investigations and reinvestiga- 
tions, writing and distributing assistance checks, and rendering 
social services. The division has considered it inadvisable to 
encourage functional classifications of expenses until a uniform 
functional classification has been developed and more elementary 
problems have been solved. 

The final step to be taken is that of relating expenses of public- 
assistance programs to work actually performed by the public- 
assistance agency. Before this can be done, it is necessary, (1) to 
analyze and classify the basic functions involved in the adminis- 
tration of the public-assistance program; (2) to measure quantita- 
tively, and as far as possible qualitatively, the volume of work 
performed for each of these functions; and (3) to determine ex- 
penses for each function. The division has begun to develop sta- 
tistics of the more basic work units, such as the number of home 
visits made on original investigations and reinvestigations, the 
number of collateral visits, and the number of office interviews.? 
Such data will be collected from state agencies experimentally 
and on a voluntary basis in the near future. 

Unit costs may be computed by dividing the expenses for each 
function by the number of work units performed for each func- 
tion. For example, the cost per home visit in making an original 
investigation of old-age assistance would be determined by divid- 
ing the expenditures for home visiting on original investigations 
by the number of such home visits made. It will not be possible 
to determine costs for individual types of work units for some 
time to come because of the difficulty of determining expenses 
by function. Meanwhile, it may be possible to compute a cost 
per “composite” work unit by dividing total expenses for all 
purposes by total work units of all types. Before adding different 
types of work units, each would be weighted by a factor reflecting 
the amount of time required on the average to perform that unit 
of work. 

* These work units were developed by Ralph G. Hurlin, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in connection with the current reporting project for Statistics of Family 


Case Work Operations. The Units have been adapted to reflect the activities of 
public-assistance agencies. 
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PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS IMPOSED BY STATE LEGISLA- 
TION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE OF PUBLIC- 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


(IN EFFECT IN FEBRUARY, 1939) 


Seeemeen PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
STATE 
OLD- | AID TO AID 
AGE | DEPEND- | TO PER- BASE UPON WHICH 
ASSIST- ENT THE CENT PERCENT IS COMPUTED 
ANCE | CHILDREN | BLIND 
Asigoma.... 2. we ens awe 5 Total state funds available* 
xX X 12 Total state funds available> 
Colorado.......... x xX X 5 Total state funds available 
(including Federal 
funds)°¢ 
District of Columbia.} ... xX des 81% | Total funds available (in- 
cluding Federal funds)4 
Mississippi......... X “en xX 10 Total state funds available 
(including Federal 
funds)e 


a“... there is hereby appropriated to the Old-Age-Assistance fund, to be used for the purposes of 
this act and necessary administrative expenses, the following amounts, provided that the sum from 
sources of state taxation expended in any such fiscal year for administrative expenses shall not exceed 
five percent of the state’s total contribution to the Old-Age-Assistance fund for the payment of old-age 
assistance.’’ 1937, Session Laws of Arizona, Ch. 70, Sec. 24. 

b“*, .. The expenses of the state and county boards shall be paid out of the appropriation and out 
of funds made available by the Old Age Assistance Act of 1937, the Dependent Children Act of 1937, 
and the Needy Blind Act of 1937 and out of the welfare fund, provided that such expense shall not 
exceed five percent of old age assistance funds and twelve percent of all other funds administered here- 
under for any one fiscal year."’ Third Special Session of Arizona, 1937, Ch. 3, Sec. 1. 

¢ “Five percent of the State Public Welfare fund is hereby apportioned and allocated to the adminis- 
trative account, for the administrative expenses of the state and the state’s share of the administrative 
expenses of the county welfare departments as now provided by law, necessary to the proper and 
efficient performance of the duties imposed upon them by law including administrative expenses and 
a legal adviser appointed by the attorney general, provided, that the five percent hereby allocated 
shall be deducted pro rata from each allocation hereinafter specified.'’ Laws of Colorado, 1937, Ch. 223, 
Sec. 33. 

a“... and not to exceed 8% percent of this appropriation and of Federal grants reimbursed under 
this appropriation shall be expended for personal services."” Public No. 458, 75th Congress; D. C. 
Appropriation Act. 

e ‘The total amount of assistance granted under the provisions of this act and expenses incurred 
thereunder, shall not exceed the amount of funds appropriated therefor by the legislature together 
with any funds received from the Federal Government or other sources for the purposes of this act. 
Of such total sum available for administrative expenses and payment of benefits not more than ten 
percent (10%) thereof shall be used for administrative expenses of all kinds.’’ Laws of Mississippi, 
1936, Ch. 175, Sec. 26. 

“Federal and other funds shall be received, disposed of and disbursed in the same manner as is pro- 
vided for the handling of funds for the needy aged as is provided in Sections 24, 25, and 26 in House 
Bill No. 381 of the Legislative Session of the State of Mississippi for 1936.’’ Laws of Mississippi, 1938, 
Ch. 181, Sec. 17. 
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PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS IMPOSED BY STATE LEGISLA- 
TION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE OF PUBLIC- 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS (Continued) 


(IN EFFECT IN FEBRUARY, 1939) 


PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS OF 


PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
STATE OLD- AID TO AID 
AGE DEPEND- TO PER- BASE UPON WHICH 
ASSIST- ENT THE CENT PERCENT IS COMPUTED 


ANCE | CHILDREN | BLIND 


PND cave cuune xX xX xX 6 Total state appropriation! 
State 
offices 
2 
County | Total state funds expended 
offices by counties for assist 
4 ance payments*® 
Oklahoma......... xX xX xX 5 Total state appropriation® 
ere x xX 5 Assistance payments ex- 


pended from Federal, 
state, and local fundsi 

Pe c-venaseeenns Xx ‘on ee 5 Assistance payments ex- 
pended from state funds 


“The State Assistance fund for the period through June 30, 1939, shall be divided as follows: (1) 
for salaries and expenses of state administration not more than two percent of the said State-Assistance 
fund... ."" Nebraska Session Laws of 1937, Ch. 188, Sec. 8. 

« “It [County Assistance Committee] may employ such clerks and assistants as may be necessary 
to enable it properly to administer its duties . . . provided, however, that no more than four percent 
of the money allocated for assistance to any county under this act, plus any available county funds for 
such purposes, shall be expended for salaries and expenses of administration of such activities in such 
county; and provided further that in any county having a population of two hundred thousand or 
more, no more than five percent of the money allocated for assistance to any such county under this 
Act, plus any available county funds for such purposes shall be expended for salaries and expenses of 
administration of such activities in such county.” Jbid., Sec. 10. The 5 percent limitation applies to 
Douglas County only. 

h “Five (5) per centum thereof is hereby appropriated for payment of the cost of administration of 
the Oklahoma Social Security Act, including salaries, wages, and all other administrative cost (but 
exclusive of surgical, medical, hospital, and nursing expenses authorized by the Oklahoma Social 
Security Act)."” Oklahoma Session Laws of 1936-37, Ch. 66, Art. 10, Sec. 3, Subsec. 6. 

House Bill #503, approved April 15, 1939, provides for raising this limitation from 5 to 74 percent. 

i Chapter 407, Oregon Laws of 1935, Sec. 25, provides that the State Relief Committee shall allocate 
funds to the County Relief Committees according to their approved requirements on the basis of the 
Federal Government paying 50 percent, the state 25 percent, and the counties 25 percent in granting 
and administering old-age assistance. Since the Federal grant is 5 percent of assistance payments from 
Federal funds, administrative expenses payable from state and local funds on a matching basis are 
automatically limited to 5 percent of assistance payments from state and local funds. 

i‘*The expenses of administering this Act shall never exceed five percent (5%) of the total amount 
expended for Old-Age Assistance; provided, however, that the Commission is empowered to accept 
any funds appropriated and allocated to the State of Texas for administrative expense by the Federal 
Government or the Social Security Board, and same may be expended for administrative purposes in 
addition to that allowed for administrative purposes out of state funds expended.’ Texas Statutes, 
Annotated, Title 109, Art. 6243-10. 
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PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS IMPOSED BY STATE LEGISLA- 
TION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE OF PUBLIC- 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS (Continued) 


(IN EFFECT IN FEBRUARY, 1939) 


PERCENTAGE LIMITATIONS OF 


PROGRAMS ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
STATE | 
OLD- AID TO | AID 
AGE | DEPEND- | TO PER BASE UPON WHICH 
ASSIST- | ENT THE CENT PERCENT IS COMPUTED 
ANCE | CHILDREN | BLIND | 
| | 

VOIMONE . ..6..6 oie xX ies arson 5 Total state funds appro- 
priated* 

VIM. 6c aeeeass X xX xX 10 Assistance payments ex- 
pended by counties 
from state and Federal 
funds! 

Washington........ xX eae oe 5 Total expenditures from 
state funds™ 


kk“... The amount expended by the Commission for salaries and expenses of administration under 
this act shall not exceed five percent of the amount appropriated to the Commission for the purposes 
of this act.’ Vermont Session Laws of 1937, Ch. 65, Sec. 7. 

1 The limitation applies only to grants of state and Federal funds to localities for administration; 
no limitation on state administrative expenses or total county administrative expenses exists. ‘‘The 
total amount which may be allowed counties and cities to reimburse them for expenditures for adminis- 
tration during any fiscal year shall in no case exceed ten percentum of the amount allowed to reimburse 
such counties and cities for amounts expended by them ior old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children during the same period.”’ Virginia Session Laws of 1938, Ch. 379, Title 7, Sec. 65(c). 

m‘*. . . Provided, that the cost of administration of the act shall not exceed five (5) percent of the 
total amount expended for all purposes under its provisions.’’ Revised Statutes of Washington, Title 
67, Ch. 2-A. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FINANCE UPON 
WELFARE PROGRAMS 


DENZEL C. CLINE 


UR PURPOSE IS TO EXAMINE VARIOUS METHODS 
6) of finance and indicate their relative advantages and limi- 
tations with respect to the achievement of a codrdinated public 
welfare system. To codrdinate means to place in harmonious or 
reciprocal relation and does not necessarily imply uniformity in 
public welfare legislation and administration throughout the coun- 
try. A codrdinated plan is one that achieves the maximum social 
benefit at minimum social cost. This discussion is limited to the 
relation of certain fiscal methods to the codrdination of the welfare 
services of different levels of government. 

With our Federal form of government the power of regulating 
local welfare activities has been reserved to the states. A program 
of codrdination involves at least three layers of government and 
often a larger number since local government is stratified into 
counties, municipalities, and townships, all of which have had 
some welfare activities. While the states have the legal power to 
control their local units, the Federal Government cannot directly 
require either the states or local units to adhere to a program 
through which codrdination of the three levels of government 
might be achieved. Through its taxing and spending power, how- 
ever, it can indirectly accomplish much in this direction. By 
offering to give money on condition that certain policies will be 
followed, the Federal Government can make the financial induce- 
ment so attractive that it will not be refused. The Social Security 
Act was a long step in the direction of Federal participation and 
control in the welfare field. Every state has made many significant 
changes in welfare legislation since the adoption of the act. 
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The fiscally important sources of revenue other than the prop- 
erty tax must be state rather than local taxes, to be administered 
successfully. Some state taxes might be more productive if Fed- 
erally administered. A tax that is uniform throughout the nation 
offers much less inducement to migration from one state to 
another to avoid the tax. When taxes are levied and collected by 
the governmental level that can do it most satisfactorily it means, 
therefore, that the Federal Government and the states have most 
of the revenue. 

The unit best for tax administration may not be best for ad- 
ministering welfare services. The political unit to administer a 
given welfare service should be the one which can do it most 
efficiently and economically to attain the purposes sought. It is 
the prevailing opinion that some Federal welfare funds can be 
spent advantageously on state-administered welfare services and 
that state taxes should help support local welfare functions. ‘There 
are various fiscal devices to synchronize centralized tax administra- 
tion and the allocation of funds between different levels of spend- 
ing units. At least four are worthy of attention: the shared tax, 
central collection of taxes levied by subsidiary units, the tax credit, 
and the grant-in-aid. Each may be used for the primary purpose of 
providing more money for general purposes and need have no 
direct relation to welfare expenditures. On the other hand, vari- 
ous conditions might be coupled with their use. Thus it could be 
required that the money shall be used for welfare purposes, and 
expended in a manner leading to a more co6rdinated welfare sys- 
tem. The conditions upon which the money is transferred are more 
significant than the particular type of fiscal device employed. 

The shared tax.—When the revenue from a specified tax levied 
and collected by a state or national government is divided in 
accordance with a prescribed rule of allocation with lesser govern- 
mental units without losing its identity with that particular tax, 
it is called a shared tax. The amount of money obtained from a 
shared tax by a receiving unit depends not only upon the alloca- 
tion formula, but also upon the yield of the tax. 

The shared tax is not utilized in Federal finance but is a common 
fiscal device in state and local finance. The local units receiving 
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a part of the gasoline tax and motor vehicle taxes, the ones most 
commonly shared, usually are required to spend the money from 
these taxes for highway purposes. In the case of other shared taxes, 
however, frequently no conditions are imposed. A conditional 
shared tax is as logical as a conditional grant-in-aid, and either 
could be utilized as an instrument of control over the practices 
and policies of the receiving units. The shared tax has the disad- 
vantage, however, that the amount received fluctuates with the 
yield of the tax, and this can impair its effectiveness if it is em- 
ployed as a device to finance and coérdinate welfare services. 
With a Federal aid plan, grants distributed upon some basis of 
need probably could be continued despite a decline in Federal 
revenues because the national government can more easily borrow 
to cover deficits. 

The use of the shared tax for welfare purposes would give rise 
to keen controversy over the basis of distribution. If a Federal 
tax were shared with the states the wealthier ones would insist 
that the revenue should be returned on the basis of origin: that 
is, the share received by each state should be proportional to the 
amount of tax collected in the state. Other states would demand 
that the distribution formula should take account of the relative 
need of each state for Federal funds for welfare purposes. A 
Federal-state tax-sharing plan would tend to put the states in a 
financial strait jacket, since they would be hampered in raising 
needed additional revenue if they could not levy state taxes like 
the Federal shared taxes. Instead of flexibility in state revenue sys- 
tems there would be greater rigidity in so far as the states were 
dependent on taxes and tax rates determined in Washington and 
not at the state capitols. 

It probably would be more difficult politically to attach the 
necessary restrictions and conditions required for a codrdinated 
welfare program to shared taxes than to grants. But unless suffi- 
cient conditions were imposed with an effective system of central 
supervision to secure compliance, the shared tax device would have 
very little value for this purpose. In state-local fiscal relations it is 
precisely because usually few or no strings are attached to shared 
taxes that they are preferred by local officials. Nevertheless, the 
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government imposing the taxes has a moral obligation to its tax- 
payers and citizens that the money will be spent wisely and in the 
most useful manner. 

Central collection of taxes levied by subsidiary units —A dif- 
ferent fiscal arrangement permits the advantages of centralized 
tax administration to be realized while leaving to the subsidiary 
units the responsibility of levying the taxes to produce the revenue 
which they spend. The Federal Government could agree to collect 
a state’s income tax, for example, along with the Federal income 
tax and return to the state the revenue from the tax of the latter, 
as is done in Australia. This method might be followed in con- 
nection with inheritance and estate taxes, pay-roll taxes, and 
others levied both by the Federal Government and the states. The 
state legislature would decide what state taxes would be levied, 
the rates, exemptions, and other features of the taxes, but the 
Federal Government would agree to collect the tax for the state. 

A somewhat different plan has been employed in some European 
countries. The national government allows a subsidiary unit to 
levy an addition to the rates of the national tax. Thus a state 
would not have a separate income tax law but might levy upon 
its residents an additional rate of, say, 10 percent of the amount 
of the Federal tax paid. This additional sum would be collected 
along with the Federal tax and returned to the state. Under this 
plan the structure of the income tax law (or other taxes adminis- 
tered in this way) would be determined by Congress, and a state 
would decide only what additional rates would be paid by those 
within its taxing jurisdiction. Hence changes in the Federal tax 
law would affect the amount of money received by the state more 
sharply than if the latter had a separate income tax. 

Although either of these plans of central collection of certain 
taxes levied by subsidiary units has distinct merits, both have in 
common at least two significant disadvantages. The introduction 
of either plan would depend upon the voluntary codperation of 
both Federal and state governments which might be difficult to 
obtain. Moreover, the inducement to migration from one state to 
another to avoid taxes would remain since the effective tax rates 
would vary between states. 
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A plan of Federal collection of certain taxes levied by the states 
could bring improvement in tax administration and might increase 
the productivity of the revenue system. However, it would be 
highly unlikely that conditions could be imposed successfully upon 
subsidiary units requiring the revenue from their centrally col- 
lected taxes to be spent in a manner favorable to the codrdination 
of welfare services because they could obtain the money anyway 
by collecting the taxes themselves. 

The tax credit device——A fiscal device that may be utilized 
primarily to influence state legislation is the tax off-set or credit 
arrangement. The Social Security Act permits a tax credit to be 
allowed against the Federal pay-roll tax on employers of eight or 
more workers. Any state adopting an approved unemployment- 
benefit plan may impose a similar pay-roll tax on employers, and 
the state tax may be credited against the Federal tax to the extent 
of go percent of the Federal tax. Since the latter is a tax of 3 
percent of the wages paid, the state pay-roll tax can be 2.7 percent 
and the employer’s combined Federal and state pay-roll taxes is 
still 3 percent, or the same as he would be compelled to pay if the 
state had no unemployment-compensation plan. If a state does not 
levy a pay-roll tax, all of the 3 percent tax goes to the Federal 
Government. 

This is such a powerful financial inducement to the states to 
secure an approved plan for unemployment benefits that every 
state has enacted legislation to this end. The alacrity with which 
they have responded attests to the effectiveness of the go percent 
arrangement. Without it many states probably would not have 
unemployment insurance today. If only some states tax employers 
they might migrate to the nontaxing states. The fear of “driving 
business out of the state’’ would be capitalized upon by the oppo- 
sition to unemployment insurance and might prevent its adoption 
in states willing to introduce it if assured of protection against 
this type of tax competition. 

Although the crediting device has made unemployment insur- 
ance of some kind universal throughout the United States, its 
potential usefulness has not been realized in the direction of a 
more coérdinated public welfare system. It is possible to amend 
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the Social Security Act to specify the kind of plan a state must have 
in order to be entitled to the go percent credit. Within this fiscal 
weapon lies power as yet unutilized to require the type most 
suitable to a codrdinated welfare program. 

The grant-in-aid.—The most practical fiscal device to co6rdi- 
nate welfare services is the conditional grant-in-aid. The uncondi- 
tional grant merely passes funds to the receiving units and, like 
the unconditional shared tax, would have little if any influence 
toward a more codrdinated welfare program. 

The grant-in-aid is nearly always a conditional grant. The funds 
must be used for a designated purpose such as education or high- 
ways. The matching or percentage grant is a type commonly used 
to stimulate certain activities by the receiving units. The grant 
must be spent in a designated manner; the grantee must raise a 
prescribed proportion for the same purpose, and perhaps meet 
other conditions. For example, the Federal matching grants for 
roads given since 1916 stimulated not only highway construction, 
but also the formation of a state highway department in every state 
since the grant was conditional upon the establishment of a state 
highway department. 

This precedent was followed in the Social Security percentage 
grants for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind. Before the adoption of the act in 1935 less than half 
- of the states had old-age pension laws. All states now have old- 
age assistance programs, and these have a considerable degree of 
uniformity. The Federal conditional grant is primarily responsible 
for this advance toward welfare codrdination. The grant is given 
only if a state has an approved program for old-age assistance. To 
have an approved program, a single state agency must administer 
or supervise old-age assistance; the plan must be in effect through- 
out the entire state and be administered by competent personnel; 
the residence requirement shall not be in excess of five years; 
assistance shall be given to needy persons who have attained an age 
of sixty-five or more and are not inmates of public institutions; a 
fair hearing must be provided in disputed cases, and at least part 
of the cost shall be met from state revenues. 

The percentage grant, however, has distinct limitations as a 
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device for codrdinating welfare programs because of the variations 
in taxable resources in different parts of the United States. The 
average per Capita income in the wealthiest state is four times as 
high as that of the poorest. When states, and local units within 
a state, vary so widely in taxable resources, the percentage grant 
may put undue financial strain on the poorer units. The average 
total monthly payment for old-age assistance in 1938 was less than 
$5.00 in Mississippi and was nearly as low in several other states. 
In some of these it would be very difficult to provide more as- 
sistance because of the burden of raising the 50 percent required 
as the state’s share. On the other hand, the more wealthy states 
are able to take full advantage of the maximum Federal grant of 
$15 per person per month. The percentage grant has the effect of 
helping most those least in need of it, and helping little the units 
that cannot raise the funds necessary to match the sums granted. 

Many states have equalization funds to support education more 
adequately in localities with the least taxable wealth in proportion 
to the number of children to be educated. No child should be 
deprived of educational opportunity because he happens to live in 
a poverty-stricken district. Since taxes for state equalization grants 
are collected in larger proportion from wealthier sections, this 
plan tends to equalize the burden of supporting education 
throughout the state. In the welfare field there has been less 
experience with equalizing grants, but it is probable that they will 
be more important in the future. The equalizing grant, however, 
presents many administrative difficulties. 

Administrative control by fiscal methods.—If the grant-in-aid, 
or any of the other fiscal methods previously examined, is utilized 
to influence policies and methods of administration, this must be 
accomplished through regulations with which the receiving units 
shall comply to obtain the funds. If the conditions are too onerous 
considering the amount to be received, the fiscal device may be 
ineffective as a method of control. If, therefore, control is to be 
“bought,” the amount of money to be transferred to a unit must 
be large enough to overcome opposition to the restrictions imposed. 

A necessary element of control is the authority to withdraw 
funds upon failure to meet the prescribed conditions. Actually, 
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the power to withdraw funds is rarely used, but this does not mean 
either that the weapon is useless or that there is no occasion to use 
it. In many cases the mere threat to withdraw funds is all that is 
necessary to secure favorable action. The power of withdrawing 
funds, however, needs to be accompanied with adequate super- 
vision to determine whether receiving units are complying with 
the conditions. The supervising agency distributing the funds 
should be ready to exercise firmness when necessary, but its most 
useful function is to provide tactful expert advice, guidance, and 
assistance to receiving units. A spirit of mutual aid and friendly 
co6peration will render unnecessary, except in rare instances, a 
reminder that there is a mailed fist within the velvet glove. 

Some object to fiscal devices for control purposes and contend 
that where control is necessary it should be exercised directly. 
Thus a coérdinated state and local welfare system can be estab- 
lished by mandatory legislation. Nevertheless, improvement in 
government usuaily comes by a series of compromises. Insistence 
upon direct control often is inexpedient because it creates unneces- 
sary opposition. If more flies are caught with sugar than with 
vinegar, it would seem more expedient to use sugar. Furthermore, 
if the national government is to have a significant part in coérdi- 
nating public-welfare activities, the use of fiscal devices to influence 
state policies appears to be imperative since the Federal Govern- 
ment has no power to do this directly. 

In striving for a codrdinated program the first task is to deter- 
mine the most appropriate governmental unit to administer each 
welfare service. After a satisfactory reallocation of welfare func- 
tions the financial plan can be devised accordingly. It probably 
will be necessary to transfer Federal funds to the states and state 
funds to certain types of local governmental units. The conditional 
erant seems to be the most satisfactory device to achieve the 
maximum degree of welfare codrdination. _ 
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APPENDIX A: PROGRAM 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Sunday, June 18—The President’s Address: Buffalo and Points West. 
Paul Kellogg, Editor, Survey Associates, New York City, and Presi- 
dent, National Conference of Social Work. Page 3. 


Monday, June 19—The Call of Our Great Traditions—Three Ap- 

proaches. 

1. The American Principle of Tolerance. 
Solomon Lowenstein, Executive Vice-President, Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, New York City. 
Page 30. 

2. The Secret Structure of American Life. 
George N. Shuster, Associate Editor, The Commonweal, Glen- 
brook, Conn. Page 43. 

g. Putting Living Traditions to Work. 
Judge Florence E. Allen, United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Columbus, Ohio. Page 51. 


Tuesday, June g0—Health Ahead—A National Program. 


Josephine Roche, Chairman, the President’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Codrdinate Health and Welfare Activities, Denver. 


1. The Right to Health and How to Win It. 
Thomas Parran, M.D., Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D.C. Page 79. 


2. When Sickness Strikes. 
Helen Hall, President, National Federation of Settlements, New 
York City. Page 91. 
Wednesday, June 21—Pushing Out for eens in the Modern In- 
dustrial City. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of New York City. Page 159. 
Annual Follies. Produced by Social Work Publicity Council. 
Thursday, June 22—Annual business session. Reception for the Presi- 
dent and the Conference. 
Friday, June 23—Frontiers—Old and New. 


1. Facts versus Folklore—An Adventure in Democracy. 
Josephine Wilkins, President, Georgia League of Women Voters, 
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and Member, Citizens’ Fact-Finding Committee of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Ga. Page 461. 
2. Ancient Spoils and Modern Public Services. 
Paul J. Kern, President, New York Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, New York City. Page 561. 
Saturday, June 24—Current Bearings of the World Crisis. 
Alice Masaryk, Former President, International Conference of Social 
Work, Prague, Czechoslovakia. Page 67. 
Confessions of a Board Member. 
Sidney Hollander, member, Board of State Aid and Charities of 
Maryland and Board of Associated Jewish Charities of Baltimore. 
Page 550. 


THE SECTIONS 


SocriAL CASE WorkK 


Monday, June 19—Democratic Principles and Public Assistance. 

1. Case Work in Determining Eligibility. 
Dorothy C. Kahn, Research Associate, Study of Training Needs 
for the Public Social Services, American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia. 
Page 273. 

2. Case Work in Follow-up Service. 
Phyllis Hill, Former Director, Public Assistance Depertemt, 
State Welfare Board, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Tuesday, June 20— 
Group Meeting 1. The Field’s Part in Teaching Case Work to Pro- 
fessional School Students. 
1. In a Public Agency. 
Jeanette Regensburg, Assistant Professor of Social Case Work, 
Tulane University School of Social Work, New Orleans. 
2. In a Private Family Agency in a County Setup. 
Alice McCabe, Supervisor, St. Louis Co. Welfare Association, 
Clayton, Mo. 
3. Ina Private Family Agency in a Small City. 
Lorna Sylvester, Case Supervisor, Family Society, Wilmington, 
Del. 
Group Meeting 2. Supervision as One Method of Staff Development. 
1. Supervision of the Case Worker in the Urban Agency. 
Dorothy Engel, Case Supervisor, Detroit Consultation Bureau, 
Detroit, Mich. Page 284. 
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2. Supervision of the Case Worker in a Rural Setting. 
Minnie Alper, Superintendent of Child Welfare Services, Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare, Missouri State Social Security Commis- 
sion, Jefferson City, Mo. Page 294. 

Group Meeting 3. New Concepts in Case Work Practice with the 

Aged. 

Elizabeth H. Dexter, Director, Family Service Department, Brook- 

lyn Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn, N. Y. Page 381. 

Discussants: 


1. The Elderly Person Living Alone. 
Evelyn H. Wilson, Assistant Supervisor, Bronx Division, Family 
Service, Community Service Society of New York, New York 
City. 

2. The Aged Person in the Family Setting. 
Katharine Van de Carr, General Case Supervisor, Monroe 
County Department of Public Welfare, Rochester, N. Y. Page 
401. 

Group Meeting 4. (Joint session with the National Probation Asso- 
ciation.) The Future of the Juvenile Court as a Case-Work Agency. 
Alice Scott Nutt, Assistant Director, Delinquency Division, United 
States Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. Page 370. 
Discussants: 


Bernice E. Scroggie, Associate Supervisor of the Division for Chil- 
dren, Department of Social Security, State of Washington, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 
George W. Smyth, Judge, Children’s Court, Westchester Co., White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Group Meeting 5. Appropriate Individualization in the Institutional 
Setting. 
Continuity of Case-Work Service. 
Kate Bullock, Director of Case Work, Connie Maxwell Orphan- 
age, Greenwood, S. C. 
Discussants: 


M. Ingeborg Olsen, social worker, Albany Home for Children, 
Albany, N. Y. | 
Mrs. Alexander T. Sperry, Supervisor of Case Work, Woodfield 
Children’s Village, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Wednesday, June 21—Learning to Know the Child. 


1. Through the Everyday Contacts of the Case Worker. 
Margaret Gerard, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago. Page 
360. 
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2. Different Ways of Observing. 
Elizabeth Healy Ross, staff member in charge of student relations, 
Cooperative School for Teachers, New York City. 
Business meeting. 
Thursday, June 22— 
Group Meeting 1. Measuring Our Case Work Qualitatively. 
1. A Report of a Study by the Family Welfare Association of 
Evanston, Ill. 
Frances Schiffmann, Supervisor, Family Welfare Association of 
Evanston, Evanston, II. 

. A Report of a Study by the Jewish Board of Guardians. 

Morris H. Price, senior social worker, Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians, New York City. 

Yonata Lowenstein Feldman, Supervisor, Jewish Board of 
Guardians, New York City. 

Discussant: 

Florence T. Waite, Case Supervisor, Cleveland Associated Chari- 
ties—Institute for Family Service, Cleveland. 

Group Meeting 2. Some Basic Factors in Case-Work Group-Work 

Co6peration. F. 
1. As Revealed in a Project Carried under Auspices of the New 
York Welfare Council. 
Mrs. Ray Wechsler, Director of Women’s Activities, Bronx 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association, New 
York City. 

. As Revealed in a Project Carried under Auspices of the Cleve- 


land Welfare Federation. 
Mary Hester, Supervisor, Institute of Family Service, Cleveland. 
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Page 334. » 
Dorothy Good Thomas, former Director of Girl’s Work, Alta 
House Settlement, Cleveland. Page 334. 
3. As Revealed in a Project Carried under Auspices.of the Chi- 

cago Council of Social Agencies. 
Leon Richman, Superintendent, Foster Home Department, 
Jewish Children’s Bureau, Chicago. 
Margaret Svendsen, Recreation Service, Institute of Juvenile 
Research, Chicago. 

Group Meeting 3. The Interplay of Cultural and Psychological M 


Factors. 

1. In Case-Work Treatment with Negro Clients. 
Maurine Boie, Editor, The Family, Family Welfare Association 
of America, New York City. 
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2. In Case-Work Treatment with the Irish. 
Elise de la Fontaine, Associate District Secretary, Community 
Service Society of New York, New York City. 
Group Meeting 4. Case Work and Community Change. 
Alice D. Taggart, District Secretary, Community Service Society of 
New York, New York City. Page 326. 
Discussants: 
Mary Keyes Rees, case worker, Roseville District, Newark Social 
Service Bureau, Newark, N. J. 
Robert F. Nelson, Executive Secretary, Social Service Bureau, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Group Meeting 5. The Use of Current Case-Work Concepts Where 
There Is Physical Illness. 
1. From the Experience of the Case Worker in the Medical Agency. 
Eleanor Cockerill, Director of Social Service, Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. Page 304. 
2. From the Experience of the Case Worker in the Social Agency. 
Susan Yocum, case worker, Family Society, Philadelphia. Page 
314. 
Friday, June 23—Some Illustrations of Current Case-Work Treatment. 
1. How the Client’s Current Adjustment Affects Treatment Pos- 
sibilities. 
Louise Silbert, Psychiatric Social Worker, Psychiatric Department, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 
Treatment of Dependency. 
Edith Holloway, Case Supervisor, Family Service Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Saturday, June 24—Our Present Culture and the Problems It Creates 

for the Adolescent. 

1. Some Experiences of an Educator. 
Fritz Redl, Educational Adviser, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. 

2. Some Experiences of a Case Worker. 
Mrs. Donaldine Dudley Shilkin, case worker, Family Society, 
Philadelphia. 


SocIAL Group Work 


Monday, June 19—The Group-Work Agency and the Young Adult. 


1. Why This Group Presents a Problem. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Associate Director, American Youth Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. Page 138. 
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2. Some Experiences of Group-Work Agencies with This Age Group. 
Clara A. Kaiser, Professor, New York School of Social Work, New 
York City. 

3. Ihe Contribution of Other Movements to This Age Group. 
Neva L. Boyd, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 

Joseph Cadden, Secretary, American Youth Congress, New York 
City. 
Tuesday, June 20—The Democratic Process in Agency Administration 
and Program. 

1. Relating the Participant in the Program to the Policy Making of 
the Agency. 

Mrs. Austin L. Kimball, President, National Board, Y.W.C.A., 
Buffalo. Page 348. 

2. The Staff as a Partner in Agency Administration. 

Leah T. Dickinson, Assistant to Director, Hull House, Chicago. 

3. Facing Some of the Issues of Democracy in a Club Program. 
Annetta M. Dieckmann, Industrial Secretary, Y.W.C.A., Chicago. 


Wednesday, June 21—The Opportunity of Group Work for Education 
in Democracy. 

1. What Democracy Means. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, Professor, New York School of Social Work, 
New York City. Page 342. 

2. An Experimental Approach to Group Work-Democratic, Auto- 
cratic, and Laissez-Faire Social Atmospheres. 

Dan Adler, Research Assistant, Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Page 152. 

3. A Union’s Experiment in Training for Democratic Leadership. 
Clinton S. Golden, Director, Northeastern Region Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, Pittsburgh. Page 226. 

Business session. 


Thursday, June 22— 
Group Meeting 1. The Relation of the Group Worker to the In- 
digenous Leader. 
Janie Adamczyk, Department of Sociology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl. 
, Nathan E. Cohen, Executive Director, Springfield Jewish Com- 
j munity Center, Springfield, Mass. 


Group Discussion 2.—On What Bases Shall Groups Be Composed? 
Discussion Leader: Grace L. Coyle, Professor of Group Work, 
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School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 


Group Discussion 3. Supervision and Training of Volunteers in 
Group Work. 
Discussion Leader: Margaret Murray, Personnel Division, Girl 
Scouts, New York City. 

Group Meeting 4. Use of the Narrative Record in Group Work 
Practice. 
Gertrude Wilson, Associate Professor of Group Work, School of 
Applied Social Sciences, University of Pittsburgh. 


Group Meeting 5. Year-around Thinking about Camping. 
Harry K. Eby, Assistant Director, Education and Relationships, 
Boy Scouts of America, New York City, presiding. 
1. Camping as Part of the Year-around Experience of the Child. 
Eleanor P. Eells, Superintendent, Olivet Institute, Chicago. 
2. Codrdinating Case-Work and Group-Work Services with Camp- 
ing. 
Ida Oppenheimer, Executive Secretary, Jewish Vacation Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 
Group Discussion 6. Some Experiences in Evaluating Group-Work 
Agencies. 
Discussion Leader: Neva R. Deardorff, Secretary, Research Bu- 
reau, Central Admission and Distribution Committee, Welfare 
Council of New York City and United Hospital Fund, New York 
City. 
Friday, June 23— 


Group Meeting r. (Joint Session with the National Conference of In- 
ternational Institutes and the National Institute of Immigrant 
Welfare.) ‘The Contrasting Values of the Drama and the Festival in 
Group Work. 

Charlotte Chorpenning, Professor, Department of Sociology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Page 352. 

Panel Discussion. 

Value of a Folk Arts Program in the Commonnity with Special 
Emphasis on the Folk Festival. 

Panel Participants: 

Jane Howarth, Executive Secretary, International Institute, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Alice L. Sickels, Executive Secretary, International Institute, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Florence Cassidy, Council of Social Agencies, Detroit. 
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Patricia Parmelee, Associate Editor, Educational Dance, New York 
City. 

Ada Bess, Executive Secretary, Brooklyn International Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Axel Heilborn, member, Board of Directors, Niagara Falls Inter- 
national Institute, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Marie Di Simone, Nationality Secretary, International Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

Group Meeting 2. The Use of Music in Group Work. 

Willem Van De Wall, University of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

Group Discussion 3. Art as Creative Experience for Different Age 
Groups. 

Discussion Leader: Abbo Ostrowsky, Chairman, Visual Arts Com- 
mittee, Federation of Settlements, New York City. 

Group Discussion 4. The Use of the Arts in Workers’ Education. 
Discussion Leader: Oliver A. Peterson, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, New York City. 

Group Meeting 5. The Possibilities and Limitations of Vocational 
Education and Guidance in a Group-Work Agency. 

1. Out-of-School Guidance 
Agency. 
Bernice Stevens Smith, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Y.W.C.A., New Haven. 

2. Group-Work Methods in Vocational Guidance. 
George Newburger, Director of Vocational Guidance, Council 
Educational Alliance of Cleveland. 

3. Job Preparation and Guidance on a National Front. 

Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and Placement, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Washington, D.C. Page 146. 
Group Discussion 6. Some Experiments in the Evaluation of Group- 

Work Agencies. 

Discussion Leader: Neva R. Deardorff, Secretary, Central Admis- 
sion and Distribution Committee, Welfare Council of New York 
City, and United Hospital Fund, New York City. 


Saturday, June 24—A New Frontier for Group-Work Method. 
1. The Use of Group-Work Method in Public Housing Projects. 
Elizabeth Wood, Chicago Housing Authority, Chicago. 
2. How Tenants Organize Themselves for Housing Activities. 
Franklin Thorne, Resident Director, Langston Terrace Housing 
Project, Washington, D.C. 


A Responsibility of the Group-Work 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Monday, June 19—The Problems of Social-Welfare Planning within 

the Federal Government. 

1. The Work of the Inter-Departmental Committee to Codérdinate 
Health and Welfare Activities. 
Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief, United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D.C. Page 101. 

2. Planning a National Health Program. 
I. S. Falk, Assistant Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. Page 111. 


Tuesday, June go—Problems of Councils in Social Work. 

Group Discussion r. The Role of Lay People in Council Activities. 
Discussion Leader: Judge James W. Persons, President, Council of 
Social Agencies, Buffalo. 

Group Discussion 2. Delegate and Non-delegate Basis of Council 
Structure. 

Discussion Leader: Elizabeth Webster, Associate Director, Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies. 

Group Meeting 3. The Role of the Council in Reviewing Budgets 

and Allocating Funds. 
1. How to Integrate the Technical Contributions of the Various 
Types of Specialists. 
Edward D. Lynde, Director, Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 
2. The Relationship of Budgeting to Other Functions of the 
Council. 
Roy M. Cushman, Executive Secretary, Boston Council of Social 
Agencies. Page 541. 

Group Meeting 4. Functional and Neighborhood Principles of Co- 
ordination. 

The Neighborhood Approach in Community Organization. 
LeRoy Ramsdell, Director, Hartford Community Chest, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Discussants: 
Walter Pettit, New York School of Social Work, New York City. 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, National Child Labor 
Committee, New York City. 

Wednesday, June 21—Joint Financing of Private Social Work. 


1. Joint Financing of Private Social Work in New York City. 
Neva Deardorff, Secretary, Central Admission and Distribution 
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Committee, Welfare Council of New York City, and United 
Hospital Fund, New York City. Page 530. 

2. Joint Financing of Private Social Work in Chicago. 
Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., President, Community Fund of Chicago. 
Page 522. 

Business session. 


Thursday, June 22—The County in Relation to Larger Units of Gov- 
ernment. 


1. The Problem of Identifying and Developing Leadership at the 
County Level. 
M. L. Wilson, Under Secretary of Agriculture, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

2. How Local Communities Can Influence State Planning and Ad- 
ministration. 
Bertram D. Scott, Selectman, North Bridgton, Maine. 


Friday, June 23—The Factual Basis of Community Planning. 


1. Gearing Research into Community Planning -and Community 
Action. 
Mary Stanton, Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, 
Los Angeles. 


2. How to Make Use of Available Data to Disclose Community 


Needs. 
Stuart A. Rice, Chairman, Central Statistical Board, Washington, 
D.C. Page 512. 


Saturday, June 24—The Problem of Defining the Field of Community 
Organization. 
Report of Progress of the Study Groups. 
Robert P. Lane, Director, Welfare Council of New York City, New 
York City. Page 495. 


SociAL ACTION 


Monday, June 19—Civil Liberty, Its Functions in a Democracy. 


1. The Danger to Democracy of Legislation against Minority Groups. 
Mary N. Winslow, Executive Board Member, National Women’s 
Trade Union League, Washington, D.C. 

2. The Necessity of Free Discussion, Free Press, and the Freedom of 
the Individual in Order to Achieve Full Democracy. 

Robert Morss Lovett, Chicago. Page 58. 


Tuesday, June 20—Government and the New Business Cycle. 


1. The New Business Cycle: Will Unemployment Relief Continue? 
William Hodson, Commissioner of Welfare, New York City. 
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2. The Federal Government and Employment Planning. 
William H. Stead, Acting Director, United States Employment 
Service, Washington, D.C. Page 182. 


Wednesday, June 21—Government Regulation of Wages and Hours. 

1. Progress in Federal Control and State Coéperation under the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Louise Stitt, Head, Division of Minimum Wage, Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. Page 191. 

2. Application of State Hour, Minimum Wage, and Other Labor 
Laws to Workers Not Covered by the Federal Act. 
Frieda S. Miller, Commissioner of Labor, New York Department 
of Labor, New York City. Page 199. 

Business session. 


Thursday, June 22—The Experiment by the Federal Government in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority: Its Labor and Other Policies ‘That 
Make for Better Living Standards. 

Gordon R. Clapp, Director of Personnel, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Friday, June 23—Collective Bargaining and Industrial Peace. 
1. The National Labor Relations Board as a Factor in Industrial 
Peace. 
Louis L. Jaffe, Professor of Law, University of Buffalo. Page 209. 
2. Conciliation and Arbitration in the Trade Union Movements as 
a Factor in Industrial Peace. 


A. Philip Randolph, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, New 
York City. Page 216. 


Saturday, June 24—The New Promise of Fuller Health Protection for 

Workers. 

1. Voluntary Coéperative Health Plans Now in Operation under the 
Auspices of Consumer, Industrial, and Special Medical Groups. 
Kingsley Roberts, M.D., Medical Director, Bureau of Codperative 
Medicine, New York City. 

2. Voluntary Health Insurance Plans Proposed or under Way under 
the Auspices of Medical Societies. | 
R. G. Leland, M.D., Director, Bureau of Medical Economics, 
American Medical Association, Chicago. 


PUBLIC-WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Monday, June 19—Responsibility of the State in the Supervision of 
Public-Welfare Programs. 
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David C. Adie, Commissioner, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany. 


Discussants: 


1. Relationships with the Local Political Sub-divisions. 
Marc P. Dowdell, Director, Division of Old Age Assistance, State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 

2. Relationships with the Federal Programs. 
Thurman A. Gottschalk, administrator, Indiana Department of 
Public Welfare, Indianapolis. 


Tuesday, June go—Iniegration of Unemployment Insurance, Unem- 
ployment Relief and Works Programs. 

William Hodson, Commissioner, New York City Department of 
Welfare, New York City. Page 170. 

Discussants: 

Howard O. Hunter, Deputy Administrator, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

W. Frank Persons, Director, United States Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

C. R. P. Cochrane, Jr., Assistant Director, Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 

Business session. 


Wednesday, June 21—The Functions of Public-Welfare Administra- 

tion in the Proposed National Health Program. 

1. Administration of Medical Care in the Proposed National Health 
Program. 
Lee C. Dowling, Deputy Commissioner for Public Assistance, De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Albany. 

2. Recent Developments in Tax-Supported Medical Care in Great 
Britain. 
Franz Goldmann, M.D., Fellow, Public Health, Yale University 
School of Public Health. Conn. Page 126. 

3. The Quality of Medical Care under Public Auspices. 
John P. Peters, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Yale Uni- 
versity. Page 119. 


Thursday, June 22—Problems in Coérdination of Federal Programs in 
Rural Areas. 

William H. Stauffer, Commissioner, Virginia State Department of 
Public Welfare, Richmond, Va. 

Discussants: 

Mary Irene Atkinson, Director, Child Welfare Division, Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

John L. Montgomery, Monmouth Co. Adjuster, Red Bank, N. J. 
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Jane M. Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 

Board, Washington, D.C. 

Robert W. Beasley, Regional Representative, Bureau of Public As- 

sistance, Social Sccurity Board, Washington, D.C. 

Martha E. Phillips, Regional Representative, Bureau of Public As- 

sistance, Social Security Board, Chicago. 

Friday, June 23— 

1. Relation of Older Welfare Agencies to New Agencies and Func- 

tions Created by Recent Legislation. 


Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Director of Medicine, Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 


no 


. Relation of Juvenile Court to Programs for Children under Social 
Security Legislation. 
Joseph E. Alloway, Executive Director, State Board of Children’s 
Guardians, Trenton, N. J. 
3. Integration of Programs of Institutional Care with Other Public- 
Welfare Functions. 
Blanche L. LaDu, Bureau of Prisons, United States Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 
4. Relation of the Field of Education to the Public-Welfare Pro- 
gram. 
Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo. 
Saturday, June 24— 
1. Influence of Methods of Finance upon the Coérdination of Wel- 
fare Programs. 
Denzel Cline, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. Page 
578. 
2. Kinds of Taxation. 
Donald W. Gilbert, Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y. 
g. Earmarking of Funds. 
Ewan Clague, Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D.C. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
ON CarE OF THE AGED 
Thursday, June 22—Wider Concepts of Responsibility for the Aged. 
1. Selling Old-Age Assistance Needs. 


Henry J. Rosner, Director, Bureau of Finance and Statistics, De- 
partment of Welfare, New York City. 


2. Legislative Provisions for Old-Age Assistance. 
Peter Kasius, Associate Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 
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Discussants: 


Herman M. Pekarsky, formerly Supervisor of Old Age Assistance, 
State Department of Welfare, Lansing, Mich. 


Marictta Stevenson, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago. 


Saturday, June 24—Designs for Living for Elderly People. 
1. Tompkins Square Apartments, New York City. 
William H. Matthews, Director of Special Services, Community 
Service Society of New York, New York City. Page 3go. 
. Codperative Homes. 
Nelson B. Neff, Supervisor, Division of Old-Age Assistance, State 
Department of Social Security, Olympia, Wash. Page 394. 
3. Boarding Homes. 
Nancy L. Austin, formerly of Department of Licensing of Private 
Agencies, Kansas State Welfare Board, Topeka, Kan. 
4. Private Home for Aged. 
Samuel Gerson, Executive Director, Jewish Federation, St. Louis. 
5. Future Needs Interpreted by a Fuller Use of Present Facilities. 
Hertha Kraus, Associate Professor of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


ho 


On CARE OF THE MENTALLY ILL 


Wednesday, June 21—Responsibility of the Mental Hospital to the 

Community. 

1. The Mental Hospital as a Research Center. 

William A. Bryan, M.D., Superintendent, Worcester State Hospi- 
tal, Worcester, Mass. 

. The Mental Hospital as a Social-Service Teaching Center. 
Barbara Estes, head social worker, Worcester State Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass. Page 409. 

3. Mental Hospital Clinic Facilities. 


Milton Kirkpatrick, M.D., Director, the Lansing Clinic, Lansing, 
Mich. 


Thursday, June 22—Responsibility of the Community to the Mental 

Hospital. 

1. Commitment Laws. 
A. A. Low, M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Illinois, Chicago. Page 415. 

2. Vocational Placement of Discharged Patients. 
Ethel B. Bellsmith, chief social worker, Central Islip State Hos- 
pital, Central Islip, N. Y. 


no 
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On EDUCATION FoR SociAL WorkK 

Monday, June 19—Panel Discussion: Preparation for Public-Welfare 
Work. 
Panel Participants: 
Karl de Schweinitz, Director, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
Philadelphia. 
Lewis Meriam, Chairman, Institute for Government Research, The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Mary C. Raymond, Director, New Orleans Department of Public 
Welfare. 
E. M. Sunley, Professor of Public Welfare, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Grace A. Browning, Assistant Professor, School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. 

Wednesday, June 21—Panel Discussion: Organization and Adminis- 
tration of In-Service Training. 
Panel Participants: 
Margaret Barnard, Area Director, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Luna B. Brown, State Training Consultant, Texas Old Age Assist- 
ance Commission, Austin, Texas. 
Gordon Hamilton, member of Faculty, New York School of Social 
Work, New York City. 
Cordelia Trimble, In-Service Training Supervisor, Juvenile Depart- 
ment, State Board of Control, Madison, Wis. 
Agnes Van Driel, Chief, Division of Technical Training, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 


On MEDICAL CARE 


Tuesday, June g0—Rural Health Problems. 

1. The National Health Program in Its Relation to Rural Areas. 
Clifford E. Waller, M.D., Assistant Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. Page 485. 

. Health Needs as Seen by Rural Workers. 
Josephine Strode, Department of Rural Social Organization, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Michael M. Davis, Chairman, Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, New York City. 


(Based on reports received from the members of the Committee 
on Rural Social Work.) | 


rn 
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Wednesday, June 21—Principles of Organization and Administration 
of Tax-Supported Medical Care. 


Discussants: 

Martha Eliot, M.D., Chairman, Technical Committee on Medical 
Care, Washington, D.C. 

R. G. Leland, M.D., Director, Bureau of Medical Economics, Ameri- 
can Medical Associgtion, Chicago. 

Joseph L. Moss, Director, Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Abel Wollman, President, American Public Health Association, New 
York City. 

H. M. Cassidy, Director, School of Social Work, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Fred K. Hoehler, Executive Director, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

Elmer Goudy, administrator, State Relief Committee, Portland, Oreg. 


Friday, June 23—The Care of the Chronically III. 

1. Chronic Illness from the Physician’s Point of View. 
Ernst P. Boas, M.D., Chairman, Committee on Chronic Illness, 
Welfare Council of New York City, New York City. Page 132. 

2. The Conversion of Almshouses into Institutions for the Chroni- 
cally Ill. 
William E. Cole, Professor of Sociology, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Discussants: 


Gladys Crain, Director, Visiting Nurse Association, Buffalo. 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean, School of Social Work, Tulane University, 
New Orleans. 


ON PREVENTION AND SOCIAL TREATMENT OF BLINDNESS 


Monday, June 19—Prevention of Blindness. 


1. As Seen by a Commission for the Blind. 
William E. Bartram, Executive Secretary, Ohio Commission for 
the Blind, Columbus, Ohio. 

2. As Seen by a Private Agency. 
John W. Avirett, President, Maryland Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Baltimore. 

3. As Seen by a Social Security Administrator. 
Gwen Hardin, Supervisor, Division for the Blind, Department of 
Social Security, Olympia, Wash. 
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4. As Seen by an Interdepartmental Council. 
Harry O. Page, Commissioner, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Concord, N. H. 

Tuesday, June 20—Social Treatment of Blindness. 

1. Socratic Dialogue. 
By selected dealers in fields of welfare, health, and education. 

2. Present-Day Concepts of Social Treatment. 
Colonel E. A. Baker, Managing Director, Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind, Toronto, Canada. 

3. From the Mind Within to the World Without. 
Harvey Zorbaugh, M.D., New York University, New York City. 
Page 420. 

Thursday, June g2—(Joint Session with the American Association of 

Medical Social Workers.) A Developing Eye Health Program. 

1. As Seen by an Ophthalmologist. 
Harry S. Gradle, M.D., Vice-President, Illinois Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, Chicago. Page 426. 

2. As Seen by a Medical Social Worker. 
Muriel Gayford, medical social worker, Eye Service, Washington 
University Clinic, St. Louis. 


Friday, June 23—Essential Services for the Blind and Organization 

Thereof—Specialized or Generalized. 

1. Social Treatment of Blindness. 

(a) From the Viewpoint of Public-Assistance Agencies. 

Gwen Hardin, Supervisor, Division for the Blind, Depart- 
ment of Social Security, Olympia, Wash. 

(b) From the Viewpoint of Special Service Agencies for the Blind. 
Peter J. Salmon, President, Greater New York Council of 
Agencies for the Blind, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(c) From the Viewpoint of the General Social Case Worker. 
Margaret Barnard, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany. 

2. The Degree of Integration Possible under Specialized Service 
Programs and Generalized Social Treatment in Relation to the 
Community. ; 

Gabriel Farrell, Director, Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 

Watertown, Mass. 


On PROBLEMS IN INTERSTATE MIGRATION 


Monday, June 19—The Dynamics of Interstate Migration. 


1. The Effects of Population Mobility upon Regional and National 
Development in the United States. 
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Carl C. Taylor, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in charge of 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

The Law and Administrative Practice as a Barrier to Mobility. 
Remedies in Relation to Human Welfare. 

Ruth O. Blakeslee, Chief, Division of Policies and Procedures, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Washington, 
D.C. Page 232. 


. Internal Migration—Asset or Liability. 


John N. Webb, Chief, Urban Surveys Section, Division of Re- 
search, Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. Page 
243. 


Wednesday, June 21—New Approaches and New Facilities in Meeting 
the Realities of American Mobility. 


1. 


The Health Problems of Transients and Their Solution. 
Charles F. Blankenship, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


. The Migration of Farm Labor. 


Mercer G. Evans, Director, Labor Relations Division, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Washington, D.C. 


. In Public Welfare Administration. 


Willis M. Oosterhof, Administrative Assistant, Social Service Divi- 


sion, State Emergency Welfare Commission of Michigan, Lansing, 
Mich. 


On PROBLEMS RELATED TO UNMARRIED PARENTHOOD 


Friday, June 23—Unmarried Parenthood. 
The Effect of the Social Security Act on the Treatment of Unmarried 
Parenthood. 
Mary S. Labaree, Field Consultant in Child Welfare, Child Welfare 
Division, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. Page 446. 
Discussants: 


Ruth O. Blakeslee, Chief, Division of Standards and Procedures, So- 
cial Security Board, Washington, D.C. 


Genrose Gehri, Executive Secretary, Church Mission of Help, Chi- 
cago. 


Saturday, June 24—Unmarried Parenthood. 
The Unmarried Parent-Child Relationship. 
Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary, Youth Consultation Service of 
the Episcopal Church, Diocese of Newark, Newark, N. J. Page 435. 
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Discussants: 


Nelle Lane Gardner, Executive Secretary, Children’s Service Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. 


Ruth F. Brenner, Supervisor, Unmarried Mother Department, St. 
Louis Children’s Aid Society, St. Louis. 


On RuRAL SOCIAL WorK 


Monday, June 19—Sod-busting for Social Work. 

1. By Stagecoach to Security. 

Craig Berke, Director, Social Security Office, Fall River Co., Hot 
Springs, S. Dak. Page 473. 

2. New Life for the Old in Rural Michigan. 

Helen McLennan, Supervisor, District 4, Bureau of Old Age 
Assistance, Michigan State Welfare Department, Coldwater, Mich. 
Page 477. 

3. Children with Plenty o’ Nothin’. 

Beatrice $. Hagood, Director, Escambia Co. Department of Public 
Welfare, Brewton, Ala. Page 480. 

4. Social Security along the Kennebec Trail. 

Bertram D. Scott, Selectman, Overseer of Poor, Town of Bridg- 
ton, North Bridgton, Maine. 

5. Prospecting for Social Security in White Pine County, Nev. 
Virginia Starkweather, County Agent and Visitor, Old Age Assist- 
ance, White Pine Co., Ely, Nev. Page 482. 

Thursday, June 22— 

Group Discussion 1. Survey and Analysis of Group Techniques in 
Rural Social Work. 

Discussion Leader: Neva L. Boyd, Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Group Discussion 2. The Situational Approach to Social-Work Prac- 
tice in a Rural Setting. 

Discussion Leader: Sara A. Brown, Acting Director, Graduate 
School of Social Work, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. 

Discussants: 


Alice L. Taylor, Assistant Professor of Social Work and Super- 
visor of Field Work, Graduate School of Social Work, Nebraska 
State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


James A. Anderson, Secretary, Tri-Cities Welfare League and Su- 


pervisor for Eastern Harris Co., Houston-Harris Co. Welfare De- 
partment, Goose Creek, Texas. 
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Jaunita V. Perkins, Supervisor of Training, Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and Supervisor Rural Training Unit, 
Denver. 


Friday, June 23—The Rural Plus in Training. 


Hazel Hendricks, Field Consultant in Child Welfare, Child Welfare 
Division, United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


On SoctAL ASPECTS OF CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 


Monday, June 19—Panel Discussion: An Exchange of Experience in 
Related Fields in the Care of Children. 

Panel Participants: 

Maurice Bernstein, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, New York City. 
Marcella Farrar, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. 

Margaret Rich, General Secretary, Family Society of Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh. 

Laura Nichols, Executive Director, House of the Holy Child, Spring 
House, Pa. 


Samuel Hartwell, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Buffalo. 


Tuesday, June 20—Readjusting the Child Back into the Community. 
John Dula, senior social worker, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, New York City. 

Discussants: 


A. Bernice Quimby, Director, Sleighton Farm Extension Department, 
Philadelphia. 


Mae Fleming, Department of Public Welfare, Children’s Aid Branch, 
Toronto, Canada. 


On SociAL ASPECTS OF PuBLIC HOUSING 


Wednesday, June 21—Catching Up with Housing. 

1. New York State Pioreers Again. 
Stanley M. Isaacs, President, Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City. Page 253. 

2. Social Workers in the Housing Movement. (Summary of social 
work activities in local communities.) 
Jean Coman, Management Division, United States Housing Au- 
thority, Washington, D.C. 


Discussion Leader: Sara Kerr, Executive Secretary, Buffalo Founda- 
tion, Buffalo. 
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(Joint Session with the American Home Economics Association, So- 
cial Welfare and Public Health Department.) 
The Home Economist in the Federal Housing Program. 


Thursday, June 22—Housing the Lowest Third. 
- 1, Should Public Housing Reach Families with Substandard In- 
comes? 
John Ihlder, Executive Officer, Alley Dwelling Authority, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Page 261. 
2. What Help for Rural Housing. 
John O. Walker, Director, Resettlement Division, Farm Security 
Administration, United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Discussion Leader: Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary, Cin- 
cinnati Better Housing League, Cincinnati. 


On SoctAL TREATMENT OF THE ADULT OFFENDER 


Monday, June 19—What Is Expected in Programs for Social Treatment 
of the Adult Offender? 
1. By a Case Worker. 
Charles H. Z. Meyer, United States Probation Officer, Chicago. 
2. By a Sociologist. 
Nathaniel Cantor, Professor of Criminology, University of Buffalo. 


Tuesday, June 20— 

Group Discussion r. What Is Expected of a Social Worker in the Cor- 
rectional Field? 
Discussion Leader: F. Lovell Bixby, Chief of Probation and Parole, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

Group Discussion 2. How Can Penal and Correctional Institutions 
Prepare Inmates for Parole? 
Discussion Leader: E. Preston Sharp, Supervisor of Rehabilitation, 
Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 


Wednesday, June 21— 

Group Discussion 1. What Is the Role of the Private Case-Work 
Agency in Planning with and for Incarcerated Offenders? 
Discussion Leader: Thelma L. Dorroh, Family Society of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia. 

Group Discussion 2. What Standards and Procedures Should Be 
Utilized in Parole Selection and Release? 

Discussion Leader: Ray L. Huff, General Superintendent, District 
of Columbia Penal Institutions, Lorton, Va. 
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Thursday, June 22— 

Group Discussion 1. How Can We Interpret to the General Public a 
Progressive Program for Social Treatment of the Adult Offender? 
Discussion Leader: Frank Hagerty, United States Probation Officer, 
New York City. 

Group Discussion 2. What Standards and Procedures Should Be Uti- 
lized in Parole Supervision? 

Discussion Leader: The Right Rev. Monsignor John O’Grady, 


Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, 
D.C. 


Friday, June 23—Reports of Discussion Groups: 
1. The Social Worker in the Correctional Field. 
F. Lovell Bixby, Chief of Probation and Parole, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C. 
2. Institutional Preparation for Parole. 
E. Preston Sharp, Supervisor of Rehabilitation, Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary, Philadelphia. 
g. The Role of the Private Case-Work Agency. 
Thelma L. Dorroh, Family Society of Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 
4. Parole Selection and Release. 
Ray L. Huff, General Superintendent, District of Columbia Penal 
Institutions, Lorton, Va. 
5. Interpretation to the Public. 
Frank Hagerty, United States Probation Officer, New York City. 
6. Parole Supervision. 
The Right Rev. Monsignor John O’Grady, Secretary, National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, D.C. 


Summarizer: Edgar M. Gerlach, Warden, Federal Detention Head- 
quarters, New York City. 


On STATISTICS AND ACCOUNTING IN SOCIAL WorK 


Friday, June 23—What is the real cost of social work? Can the account- 


ing concepts and terminology of business be applied to welfare 
activities? 


Accounting Theory and Practice in Social Work. 


1. Some Fundamental Accounting Concepts in Social Welfare. 
Anne Geddes, Chief, Division of Public Assistance Research, So- 
cial Security Board, Washington, D.C., and Joel Gordon, Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, Washington, 
D.C. Page 568. 


hr 
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2. Unit Costs in Welfare Work. 
Maurice Taylor, Executive Director, Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies of Pittsburgh, and Ralph Fletcher, Director, Bureau of 
Social Research, Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh. 


Saturday, June 24—From what sources come the financial support of 
health and welfare services? What is the role of the statistician in the 
control of finances and services? 

Financial Data and Social Control. 


1. Community Support of Health and Welfare Agencies. 
Louis J. Owen, Supervisor of Current Statistics, United States 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

2. Statistical Positions in Public Social Service. 
R. Clyde White, Professor of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


APPENDIX B: BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1939 


OFFICERS 


President, Paul Kellogg, New York City 

First Vice-President, Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., Chicago 
Second Vice-President, Ida M. Cannon, Boston 

Third Vice-President, Jane M. Hoey, Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer, Arch Mandel, New York City 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex officio: Paul Kellogg, President; Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., First 
Vice-President; Ida M. Cannon, Second Vice-President; Jane M. Hoey, 
Third Vice-President; Arch Mandel, Treasurer. Term expiring 1939: 
A. L. Foster, Chicago; Paul Kellogg, New York City; Katharine F. Len- 
root, Washington, D.C.; Solomon Lowenstein, New York City; Rose J. 
McHugh, Washington, D.C.; W. I. Newstetter, Pittsburgh; Bertha C. 
Reynolds, New York City; Elizabeth Wisner, New Orleans. Term ex- 
piring 1940: David H. Holbrook, New York City; Florence W. Hutsin- 
pillar, Denver; Betsey Libbey, Philadelphia; Bertha McCall, New York 
City; Roy Sorenson, Chicago; George S. Stevenson, New York City; 
Alfred F. Whitman, Boston. Term expiring 1941: Karl de Schweinitz, 
Philadelphia; Charles F. Ernst, Olympia, Wash.; Harry Greenstein, 
Baltimore; Fred K. Hoehler, Chicago; Cheney C. Jones, Boston; Clara 
Paul Paige, Chicago; Mary Stanton, Los Angeles. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Ex officio: Paul Kellogg, New York City, Chairman; Solomon Lowen- 
stein, New York City; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term 
expiring 1939: Elinor Hixenbaugh, Columbus, Ohio; Robert T. Lans- 
dale, New York City. Term expiring 1940: Mary Irene Atkinson, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles. Term expiring 1941: Fred- 
erick J. Moran, Albany; Joseph P. Tufts, Pittsburgh. Section Chairmen: 
Florence R. Day, Cleveland; Lucy P. Carner, Chicago; Wayne McMil- 
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len, Chicago; Mary Anderson, Washington, D.C.; Charles F. Ernst, 
Olympia, Wash. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Martha Chickering, Berkeley, Calif., Chairman; Frank J. Bruno, St. 
Louis; Rev. John C. Carr, Buffalo; H. M. Cassidy, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Samuel A. Goldsmith, Chicago; Marion Schmadel Goodwin, Cincin- 
nati; Robert P. Lane, New York City; R. Maurice Moss, Pittsburgh; 
Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Minneapolis. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Owen R. Lovejoy, Washington, D.C., Chairman; E. G. Bylander, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Evadne M. Laptad, St. Louis. 


COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


George W. Rabinoff, New York City, Chairman. Term expiring 
1939: Margaret Bull, Waterbury, Conn.; John C. Dancy, Detroit; 
George F. Davidson, Victoria, B.C.; Gladys Gaylord, Cleveland; Mar- 
garet Leal, New York City; Howard W. Odum, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Philip L. Seman, Chicago. Term expiring 1940: Margaret Barbee, Bal- 
timore; Helen Currier, Minneapolis; Henry Feinberg, Detroit; Katha- 
rine D. Hardwick, Boston; Audrey M. Hayden, Chicago; J. S. Jackson, 
Seattle; Orville Robertson, Seattle. Term expiring r94z: Loula Dunn, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Florence M. Mason, Cleveland; Louise McGuire, 
Washington, D.C.; George W. Rabinoff, New York City; Reuben B. 
Resnik, San Francisco; C. C. Ridge, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Howard M. 
Slutes, Englewood, N. J. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 
SECTION I. SociIAL CASE Work 


Chairman: Florence R. Day, Cleveland 
Vice-Chairman: Elizabeth H. Dexter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TERM EXPIRING 1939 


Margaret Barbee...... Baltimore Dorothy Hutchinson 

Elizabeth E. Bissell. ...... Boston New York City 

Marian Y. Frost..Richmond, Va. Frederick Moran......... Albany 
TERM EXPIRING 1940 

Edith M. Baker, Washington, D.C. Florence Hollis........ Cleveland 

Elizabeth G. Gardner Margaret S. Moss. . . Philadelphia 


New York City 
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TERM EXPIRING 1941 


Catherine Bliss...... Los Angeles Gordon Hamilton. New York City 
Susan Burlingham..Philadelphia Ruth Smalley 
eee St. Louis Northampton, Mass. 


SEcTION II. SociaL Group Work 


Chairman: Lucy P. Carner, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: Chester L. Bower, Louisville, Ky. 


TERM EXPIRING 1939 


Grace L. Coyle.......% Cleveland Lillie M. Peck. ...New York City 
Tam Deering......... Cincinnati Leroy A. Ramsdell 
Lee F. Hanmer. ..New York City Hartford, Conn. 


TERM EXPIRING 1940 
R. K. Atkinson...New York City James H. Hubert. .New York City 
eet 1. Gage... .....08 Chicago Roy Sorenson........... Chicago 
Ella F. Harris...... Philadelphia 


TERM EXPIRING 1941 


Joseph P. Anderson...Pittsburgh W. T. McCullough... .Cleveland 
Clara A. Kaiser... New York City Helen Rowe....... Butte, Mont. 
Glenford W. Lawrence. .Chicago 


SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Wayne McMillen, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: Shelby M. Harrison, New York City 


TERM EXPIRING 1939 

Bradley Buell....New York City Emma O. Lundberg 

Louise Cottrell. .Portland, Oreg. Washington, D.C. 

Roy M. Cushman........ Boston Right Rev. Monsignor John 
O’Grady..... Washington, D.C, 


TERM EXPIRING 1940 
Ewan Clague..Washington, D.C. George W. Rabinoft 


Ruth Hill........ New York City New York City 
Russell H. Kurtz.. New York City Marietta Stevenson...... Chicago 
TERM EXPIRING 1941 
C. Raymond Chase....... Boston Orville Robertson........ Seattle 

David Liggett...... Minneapolis Florence M. Warner 


C. Whit Pfeiffer. Kansas City, Mo. New London, Conn. 
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SECTION IV. SocIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Mary Anderson, Washington, D.C. 
Vice-Chairman: Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Detroit (Deceased) 


TERM EXPIRING 1939 


George E. Bigge Harry L. Lurie... New York City 
Washington, D.C. Aubrey Williams 
John S. Bradway. .Durhan, N. C. Washington, D.C. 


John A. Kingsbury 
Washington, D.C. 
TERM EXPIRING 1940 
Roger N. Baldwin. New York City Rhoda Kaufman....Atlanta, Ga. 


Paul H. Douglas........ Chicago Ralph J. Reed...Portland, Oreg. 
TERM EXPIRING 1941 
Charlotte Carr.......... Chicago Lea D. Taylor.......... Chicago 
Martha A. Chickering Conrad Van Hyning 
Berkeley, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Mary van Kleeck. . New York City 
SECTION V. PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Co-Chairmen: William J. Ellis, Trenton, N. J., and Charles F. Ernst, 
Olympia, Wash. 
Vice-Chairman: Gay B. Shepperson, Atlanta, Ga. 


TERM EXPIRING 1939 


David C. Adie........... Albany Jane Hoey..... Washington, D.C. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge - Marietta Stevenson...... Chicago 
Chicago Ruth Taylor...... Valhalla, N. Y. 


TERM EXPIRING 1940 

Frank Bane...Washington, D.C. Katharine F. Lenroot 

Wayne Coy........ Manila, P. I. Washington, D.C. 

William J. Ellis...Trenton, N. J. Joseph L. Moss......... Chicago 
TERM EXPIRING 1941 

Grace Abbott (Deceased).Chicago Ruth O. Blakeslee 


Clinton W. Areson Washington, D.C. 
New York City Josephine C. Brown 
Mary Irene Atkinson Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON CARE OF THE AGED 


Chairman: Ollie A. Randall, New York City 

Vice-Chairman: Ruth Hill, New York City 

Committee Members: Rev. J. James Bannon, Syracuse, N. Y.; Loula 
Dunn, Montgomery, Ala.; Flora Fox, New York City; Mildred Gordon, 
Providence, R. I.; Elmer R. Goudy, Portland, Oreg.; Beatrice Hall, New 
York City; Elizabeth Long, Washington, D.C.; William H. Matthews, 
New York City; Francis H. McLean, New York City; Herman M. 
Pekarsky, East Lansing, Mich.; Edward H. Reeves, Hartford, Conn.; 
Mary Thompson, Chicago; Albert C. Wagner, Trenton, N. J. 


COMMITTEE ON CARE OF THE MENTALLY ILL 


Chairman: William A. Bryan, Worcester, Mass. 

Committee Members: Barbara Estes, Worcester, Mass.; Esther Heath, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Agnes McCreery, Iowa City; Margaret M. Platner, 
Chicago; George H. Preston, Baltimore; Charles F. Read, Elgin, II]; 
Mrs. H. C. Solomon, Boston. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WorK 


Chairman: Walter W. Pettit, New York City 

Vice-Chairman: Dorothy Kahn, Philadelphia 

Committee Members: Martha A. Chickering, Berkeley, Calif.; Norris 
E. Class, Portland, Oreg.; Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; Charles 
Hendry, New York City; Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles; Marcel Kovar- 
sky, New York City; Robert Lansdale, New York City; Ann Elizabeth 
Neely, New York City; Louise C. Odencrantz, Albany; Ell Wein- 
further Reed, Chicago; Mary Stanton, Los Angeles; Lea D. Taylor, 
Chicago; Agnes Van Driel, Washington, D.C. 


COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CARE 


Chairman: Michael M. Davis, New York City 

Committee Members: Reginald M. Atwater, New York City; Helen 
Beckley, San Francisco; Phillip King Brown, San Francisco; Antoinette 
Cannon, New York City; H. Jackson Davis, Albany; Dorothy Deming, 
New York City; Mary C. Jarrett, New York City; the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor John O’Grady, Washington, D.C.; Abraham Oseroff, Pittsburgh; 
John P. Peters, New Haven, Conn.; Kingsley Roberts, New York City; 
Gertrude Sturges, Chicago; Ruth Taylor, Valhalla, N. Y. 
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COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION AND SOCIAL TREATMENT OF BLINDNESS 


Chairman: William E. Bartram, Columbus, Ohio 

Vice-Chairmen: Grace Harper, New York City; Audrey Hayden, 
Chicago 

Committee Members: Captain E. A. Baker, Toronto, Canada; Helen 
V. Bary, San Francisco; Gabriel Farrell, Watertown, Mass.; Harry S. 
Gradle, Chicago; Gwen Hardin, Olympia, Wash.; Eleanor Lee Hearon, 
Denver; Ruth Lewis, St. Louis; Eleanor Brown Merrill, New York 
City; George Meyer, Newark, N. J.; MacEnnis Moore, New York City; 
C. C. Rice, Washington, D.C.; Marjorie Sidney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS IN INTERSTATE MIGRATION 


Chairman: Ellen C. Potter, Trenton, N. J. 

Vice-Chairman: Robert S. Wilson, Clayton, Mo. 

Commiitee Members: Fred Athearn, Atlanta, Ga.; Major W. Herbert 
Bartlett, New Orleans; Mrs. J. P. Baumberger, Palo Alto, Calif.; Ruth 
O. Blakeslee, Washington, D.C.; Lee Dowling, Albany; Walter A. Duf- 
fey, Portland, Oreg.; Myron Falk, Baton Rouge, La.; John Hall, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Ben Kizer, Spokane, Wash.; H. E. Kleinschmidt, New York 
City; Wayne McMillen, Chicago; Henry Redkey, Orlando, Fla.; Philip 
Schafer, Lansing, Mich.; Paul S. Taylor, Berkeley, Calif.; John N. 
Webb, Washington, D.C.; O. C. Wenger, Chicago. 


COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS RELATED TO UNMARRIED PARENTHOOD 


Chairman: Maud Morlock, Washington, D.C. 

Committee Members: Mildred Arnold, Indianapolis; Nell Lane 
Gardner, Milwaukee; Genrose Gehri, Chicago; Charlotte S. Henry, 
Houston, Texas; Mrs. Francis Higgins, Chicago; Bertha B. Howell, 
Detroit; Jean Johnson, St. Paul, Minn.; Jacob Kepecs, Chicago; Flor- 
ence Mason, Cleveland; Rowan Paterson, Toronto, Canada; Anita 
Peck, Philadelphia; Verna Smith, Pittsburgh; Wilma A. Vanderwall, 
Buffalo; Henry L. Zucker, Cleveland. 


COMMITTEE ON RURAL SOCIAL WorRK 


Chairman: Josephine Strode, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Committee Members: Mrs. H. W. Ahart, Lincoln, Calif.; Elizabeth 
R. Barnwell, Columbia, $. C.; Ruth Elizabeth Beck, Indianapolis; 
Craig Berke, Hot Springs, S. Dak.; Edith Brookhart, New York City; 
Edward Gentgen, Lowville, N. Y.; Mrs. A. C. Hagood, Brewton, Ala.; 
Katherine P. Hewins, Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. Zuleika B. Hicks, Austin, 
Texas; Helen Hoyt, Elbow Lake, Minn.; Helen Lewis, Camilla, Ga.; 
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Helen Maxwell, Ulysses, Kan.; Helen McLennan, Sturgis, Mich.; John 
L. Montgomery, Red Bank, N. J.; Marian L. Moore, Prescott, Ariz.; 
Philip Schafer, Lansing, Mich.; Bertram D. Scott, North Bridgton, 
Maine; Elizabeth Sharkey, Wilmington, Ohio; Virginia Starkweather, 
Ely, Nev.; Mildred Wells, Natchitoches, La.; J. H. Whiting, Colville, 
Wash. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 


Chairman: Lou-Eva Longan, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Committee Members: Mary Boretz, New York City; Jessie P. Condit, 
Newark, N. J.; Susan K. Gillean, New Orleans; Byron T. Hacker, New 
Haven, Conn.; Gladys C. Harris, St. Louis; Mary E. Holland, Denver; 
Howard W. Hopkirk, Albany; Lyndon M. King, Minneapolis; Irene E. 
Lamkin, Miami; Louise McGuire, Washington, D.C.; Ora Pendleton, 
Philadelphia; W. A. Weston, Winnipeg, Canada; Janet C. Wolf, 
Chicago. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PuBLIC HOUSING 


Chairman: Joseph P. Tufts, Pittsburgh 

Vice-Chairman: D. E. Mackelman, Chicago 

Committee Members: Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland; Harold S. Butten- 
heim, New York City; Charlotte Carr, Chicago; Jean Coman, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Abraham Goldfeld, New York City; John Ihlder, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Hertha Kraus, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Loula D. Lasker, New 
York City; Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati; Sydney Maslen, New York 
City; Mrs. E. B. McKenna, Buffalo; Calvin Yuill, Boston. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL TREATMENT OF THE ADULT OFFENDER 


Chairman: Edgar M. Gerlach, New York City 

Vice-Chairman: William J. Ellis, Trenton, N. J. 

Committee Members: Mrs. Julius Ochs Adler, New York City; A. M. 
Anderson, Reidsville, Ga.; R. E. Arne, University, La.; Norman 
Braden, Frankfort, Ky.; V. C. Branham, Woodburne, N. Y.; Joseph E. 
Dayton, Washington, D.C.; ‘Thelma Lee Dorroh, Philadelphia; John J. 
Doyle, St. Paul, Minn.; David Dressler, New York City; Loula Dunn, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Richard M. Eddy, Chicago; Donald T. Griffin, In- 
dianapolis; Lewis J. Grout, Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph H. Hagan, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Lois Handsaker, San Francisco; George C. Jennings, Al- 
bany; Arthur T. Lyman, Boston; Charles McGrath, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sarah B. Schaar, Chicago; E. Preston Sharp, Philadelphia; John Slaw- 
son, New York City; Arthur E. Wood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS AND ACCOUNTING IN SOCIAL WorkK 


Chairman: C. Rufus Rorem, Chicago 

Committee Members: Henry Bauling, Chicago; Caroline Bedford, 
St. Louis; Bradley Buell, New York City; Raymond Clapp, Indianapo- 
lis; Neva R. Deardorff, New York City; Helen I. Fisk, New York City; 
Emil Frankel, Trenton, N. J.; Frances Adkins Hall, Santurce, Puerto 
Rico; Joel D. Hunter, Chicago; Kate Huntley, New York City; Ralph 
G. Hurlin, New York City; Helen R. Jeter, New York City; Evelyn P. 
Johnson, Milwaukee; Merrill F. Krughoff, Los Angeles; Wayne McMil- 
len, Chicago; Malcolm S. Nichols, Boston; Alexander Ropchan, Chi- 
cago; David M. Schneider, Albany; Roy Sorenson, Chicago; Frederick 
A. Stephan, Washington, D.C.; Maurice Taylor, Pittsburgh; Florence 
M. Warner, New London, Conn.; R. Clyde White, Chicago. 


APPENDIX C: BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE FOR 1940 


OFFICERS 


President, Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland 

First Vice-President, Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles 

Second Vice-President, Sidney Hollander, Baltimore 

Third Vice-President, Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck, New York City 
Treasurer, Arch Mandel, New York City 

General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex officio: Grace L. Coyle, President; Arlien Johnson, First Vice- 
President; Sidney Hollander, Second Vice-President; Mrs. DeForest 
Van Slyck, Third Vice-President; Arch Mandel, Treasurer; Elwood 
Street, Membership Chairman. Term expiring 1940: Shelby M. Harri- 
son, New York City; David H. Holbrook, New York City; Betsey 
Libbey, Philadelphia; Bertha McCall, New York City; Roy Sorenson, 
Chicago; George S. Stevenson, New York City; Alfred F. Whitman, 
Boston. Term expiring 1941: Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia; Charles 
F. Ernst, Olympia, Wash.; Harry Greenstein, Baltimore; Fred K. 
Hoehler, Chicago; Cheney C. Jones, Boston; Clara Paul Paige, Chicago; 
Mary Stanton, Los Angeles. Term expiring 1942: Helen Cody Baker, 
Chicago; Leah Feder, St. Louis; Jane M. Hoey, Washington, D.C.; the 
Very Reverend Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, New York City; Robert 
T. Lansdale, New York City; Edward D. Lynde, Cleveland; Ellen C. 
Potter, Trenton, N. J. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Ex officio: Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland, Chairman; Paul Kellogg, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1940: 
Mary Irene Atkinson, Washington, D.C.; Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles. 
Term expiring 1941: Frederick J. Moran, Albany; Joseph P. Tufts, 
Pittsburgh. Term expiring 1942: Ben M. Selekman, Boston; Margaret 
Rich, Pittsburgh. Section Chairmen: Elizabeth H. Dexter, Brooklyn, 


at bee het 
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N. Y.; Roy Sorenson, Chicago; Pierce Atwater, St. Paul, Minn.; Wayne 
McMillen, Chicago; Ellen C. Potter, Trenton, N. J. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


George Warren, New York City, Chairman; Ewan Clague, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Harrison A. Dobbs, Chicago; Anita Eldridge, San Francisco; 
Marcella Farrar, Cleveland; Richard R. Foster, New Orleans; A. A. 
Heckman, St. Paul, Minn.; Maurice Karpf, New York City; Gertrude 
Wilson, Pittsburgh. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Jacob Kepecs, Chicago, Chairman; Harriet Parsons, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Philip E. Ryan, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


Orville Robertson, Seattle, Chairman. Term expiring 1940: Mar- 
garet Barbee, Baltimore; Helen Currier, Minneapolis; Henry Feinberg, 
Detroit; Katharine D. Hardwick, Boston; Audrey M. Hayden, Chicago; 
J. S. Jackson, Seattle; Orville Robertson, Seattle. Term expiring 1941: 
Loula Dunn, Montgomery, Ala.; Florence M. Mason, Cleveland; 
Louise McGuire, Washington, D.C.; George W. Rabinoff, New York 
City; Reuben B. Resnik, San Francisco; C. C. Ridge, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Howard M. Slutes, Englewood, N. J. Term expiring 1942: 
Ralph Blanchard, New York City; Isabel P. Kennedy, Pittsburgh; 
Louise A. Root, Milwaukee; Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta, Ga.; 
T. E. Wintersteen, Buffalo. Two more to be appointed. 


COMMITTEE ON FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SocIAL WorkK 


Joanna C. Colcord, New York City, Chairman; M. J. Karpf, New 
York City, Vice-Chairman; David C. Adie, Albany; Sanford Bates, New 
York City; C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati; Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis; Ida 
M. Cannon, Boston; Charlotte Carr, Chicago; Martha A. Chickering, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland; Michael M. Davis, New 
York City; Loula Dunn, Montgomery, Ala.; James L. Fieser, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York City; George Haynes, New 
York City; Fred K. Hoehler, Chicago; Jane Hoey, Washington, D.C.; 
Mary E. Hurlbutt, Glenbrook, Conn.; Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles; 
Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia; Paul Kellogg, New York City; Jacob 
Kepecs, Chicago; Hertha Kraus, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Katharine F. Len- 
root, Washington, D.C.; Leifur Magnusson, Washington, D.C.; Ellen 
C. Potter, Trenton, N. J.; William F. Snow, New York City; Elwood 
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Street, Richmond, Va.; Linton B. Swift, New York City; Frances Taus- 
sig, New York City; Gertrude Vaile, Minneapolis; Mary van Kleeck, 
New York City; George L. Warren, New York City; Howard R. Knight, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 

SECTION I. SociAL CAsE Work 

Chairman: Elizabeth H. Dexter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman: Aleta Brownlee, Washington, D.C. 


TERM EXPIRING 1940 
Edith M. Baker Florence Hollis....... Cleveland 
Washington, D.C. Margaret Steel Moss 
Elizabeth G. Gardiner Harrisburg, Pa. 
New York City 


TERM EXPIRING 1941 


Catherine Bliss...... Los Angeles Gordon Hamilton. New York City 

Susan Burlingham..Philadelphia Ruth Smalley 

Fe. eee St. Louis Northampton, Mass. 
TERM EXPIRING 1942 

Peerames Alt........5.06 St. Louis Clare M. Tousley. New York City 

Lillian Johnson.......... Seattle Grace White....... New Orleans 


Rosemary R. Reynolds.Cleveland 


SECTION II. SociAL Group Work 


Chairman: Roy Sorenson, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: Dorothea F. Sullivan, New York City 


TERM EXPIRING 1940 


R. K. Atkinson. ..New York City James H. Hubert. .New York City 
Neva L. Boyd..... Evanston, Ill. Roy Sorenson........... Chicago 
Ella F. Harris...... Philadelphia 


TERM EXPIRING 1941 

Joseph P. Anderson...Pittsburgh W. T. McCullough. ...Cleveland 
Clara A. Kaiser...New York City Helen Rowe....... Butte, Mont. 
Glenford W. Lawrence. . .Chicago 


TERM EXPIRING 1942 

Sanford Bates....New York City Louise M. Clevenger 

Louis H. Blumenthal St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco Harold D. Meyer 

Lacy P. Comer. ...... 5% Chicago Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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SECTION III. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Pierce Atwater, St. Paul, Minn. 
Vice-Chairman: Paul L. Benjamin, Buffalo 


TERM EXPIRING 1940 
Ewan Clague. ..Washington, D.C. George W. Rabinoff 


Ruth Hill....... New York City New York City 
Russell H. Kurtz..New York City Marietta Stevenson...... Chicago 
TERM EXPIRING 1941 
C. Raymond Chase....... Boston Orville Robertson........ Seattle 

David Liggett....... Minneapolis Florence M. Warner 
C. Whit Pfeiffer. Kansas City, Mo. New London, Conn. 
TERM EXPIRING 1942 
George F. Davidson Arch Mandel..... New York City 
Victoria, B.C.. Canada Edward L. Ryerson, Jr...Chicago 
Robert P. Lane...New York City Mary Stanton....... Los Angeles 


SECTION IV. SocIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Wayne McMillen, Chicago 
Vice-Chairman: Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta, Ga. 


TERM EXPIRING 1940 


Roger N. Baldwin Rhoda Kaufman....Atlanta, Ga. 
New York City Ralph J. Reed...Portland, Oreg. 
Paul H. Douglas........ Chicago 
TERM EXPIRING 1941 
Charlotte Carr.......... Chicago Conrad Van Hyning 
Martha A. Chickering Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Berkeley, Calif. Mary van Kleeck. .New York City 
Lea D. Taylor.......... Chicago 
TERM EXPIRING 1942 
J. P. Chamberlain. New York City John A. Lapp.......... Chicago 
Michael M. Davis. New York City Katharine-F. Lenroot 
The Right Rev. Francis J. Haas Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 


SECTION V. PuBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Ellen C. Potter, Trenton, N. J. 
Vice-Chairman: Fred K. Hoehler, Chicago 
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TERM EXPIRING 1940 


a eer Chicago Katharine F. Lenroot 
Wayne Coy........ Manila, P. I. Washington, D.C. 
William J. Ellis...Trenton, N. J. Joseph L. Moss......... Chicago 


TERM EXPIRING 1941 


C. W. Areson..... New York City Ruth O. Blakeslee 
Mary Irene Atkinson Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. Josephine C. Brown 
Washington, D.C. 


TERM EXPIRING 1942 


David C. Adie........... Albany Charlotte Whitton 

The Right Rev. Monsignor John Ottawa, Canada 
O’Grady..... Washington, D.C. Elizabeth Wisner. ..New Orleans 

Ruth Taylor..... Valhalla, N. Y. 


APPENDIX D: BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE 
CONFERENCE MINUTES 


Thursday, June 22, 1939, 4:00 P.M.—Annual Business Meeting 


There being a quorum present, the President called the meeting to 
order. In the absence of the Treasurer, the Treasurer’s report and 
financial statements were presented by the Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, Mr. Knight, as follows: 


The Treasurer submits herewith his report as of May 31, 1939. At best this 
can only be an interim report with a forecast of the probable financial status 
of the Conference at the end of the year. Six statements are submitted herewith: 

The first shows all receipts and expenditures for the five months ending 
May 31, the receipts being $27,654.58 and the expenditures $25,915.36. The 
second is a statement of receipts and expenditures on the new annual meeting 
account to the budget adopted January 1. The third is a summary and forecast 
of actual receipts and expenditures to May 31 as compared to the budget for 
the year and the deficit which existed at the beginning of the fiscal year. The 
fourth statement is a similar summary and forecast of the annual meeting 
account. This, of necessity, is a meager statement because the income for the 
annual meeting budget is not received until the week of the annual meeting. 
However, at the present time, there is every indication that the estimated 
income will be realized and that the expenditures will be within the total 
figure established in the budget. 

The fifth statement is a recapitulation of totals of both the operating account 
and the annual meeting account showing the total actual and estimated income 
of the Conference for both budgets for the year and a total of actual and 
estimated expenditures of both accounts for the year. It is estimated there will 
be a balance of approximately $2,400 at the end of the year. 

The sixth and final statement shows the status of Conference membership 
as of May 31. 

It should be noted that of the total receipts of $27,510.22, $20,551.22 repre- 
sents normal income for the current fiscal year as anticipated in the budget. 
Six hundred and five dollars has been received from guaranteed agencies’ 
memberships that were due in 1938 but not paid until 1939. This income was 
not anticipated in the budget adopted on January 1. Six thousand dollars has 
been received from special grants from foundations. Parenthetically it should 
be noted that there is still $1,700 of refund from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue now in process of collection, but $304 has been received for advanced 
payment of the proposed companion volume of the Proceedings. It will be 
remembered that this volume is to be published only if 2,500 advance orders 
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are received. It is practically sure that the volume will not be published, and 
the advance payments will be refunded following the annual meeting. 

Of the total expenditures of $25,915.36, $16,545.39 represents normal budg- 
etary expenditures and $5,962.44, payments on the accumulated deficit as of 
January 1. In order to meet liabilities incurred for the annual meeting, 
$3,357-53 has been transferred from the operating account to the annual 
meeting account, which, with the $50 received and applicable to the annual 
meeting account, makes the total of $3,407.53. As soon as the annual meeting 
income has been received in a sufficient amount, this $3,357.53 will be trans- 
ferred back to the operating account. This is a bookkeeping transfer since all 
funds are deposited in a single account in the bank. 

The note on the third statement is particularly significant since it shows that 
the Conference was “in the black” on May 31. 

As soon as this transfer can be made and the refund from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau has been received, the entire deficit will have been wiped out 
and all bills paid. All current operating bills have been paid on time. The 
only liability is the bill for the 1938 Proceedings which was received less 
than thirty days ago and concerning which an adjustment is pending. 

The splendid work done by the Membership Campaign Committee, under 
the leadership of Elwood Street, is responsible for the steady increase in Con- 
ference membership. In addition, the large attendance at this Conference 
makes certain that the membership will go up steadily this year. 

Due to a resignation of a member of the staff who has not been replaced 
and probably will not be until some time this fall or the first of the year, the 
budgeted expense should be less than originally adopted last January. Due 
note of this has been taken in estimating the operating expenses for the 
balance of the year. No new services or expansion of present ones are antici- 
pated or planned until such time as there is assurance of normal income to 
support them. 

We take this opportunity to express our appreciation to the members of the 
Conference who have stood by so loyally, and particularly to the group of more 
than four hundred who have been members continuously for twenty years or 
more. Their names were rightly listed in the membership directory last 
January. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARCH MANDEL, Treasurer 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Operating Fund 
January 1, 1939-May 31, 1939 


ee, FS Foi ino Kei esreciesseescsensons $144.36 
Receipts (Budget): 
ET eT eC ee eee Tee eee $20,228.10 
EE, Oe ee ee ee 150.00 
IEE EE Te ee eee ee eee Te eT 29.70 


EE OT Ee eee Tere TT 5-40 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT— (Continued) 


SR ee eer ee err reer ree er eye 101.02 
Ne re ee a ree 37.00 
Total Budget Recsinw. .. ow... ccc cccccnes $20,551.22 
Roncints, 1908 Gmaramtee. . ow. nc ccccecccssese 605.00 
Receipes, Special Grants... . 2... 6c ccccccsssees 6,000.00 
Receipts, second volume of Proceedings............. 304.00 
Receipts, Annual Meeting Fund.................. 50.00 
PO eS eer $27,510.22 
Pe I BE TIN. «onc csc wtnccescseswesssvecies $27,654.58 
*Expenditures (Budget): 
IN Ga wah aia Gas ANAK KAD KEK S RRR EKER OOM $9 .358.25 
PL has Gh Gudeeine sveeakadweaeseesetandene 2,256.25 
ce ko pen skewed kaG weet aha ak wR eS 2,822.14 
TPO CCC TUTTE TOPCO COATT E SCTE TT 1,143.58 
CC EE OTT CTT Tee TRE eT Ce TCT 111.42 
Telephone and telegraph... .... 2... ccc cccsees 143.01 
Ee Pee eee eee eet ee rer 400.00 
Baulipment amd repairs... . . 2... cece ceesscces 98 .63 
TTT ROLE PTE CECE Te CETTE Eee 7.00 
ry rr 205.11 
Total Budget Expenditures.................. $16,545.39 
I, 55. 804 Gerad es KeK PES ieee veee 5,962.44 
Annual Meeting Account. ................ 0s eee 3,407.53 
I 6 ii x64 FesNi eek en dese banwas tees eases $25,915.36 
EE OO RE LT Er Pee TET ee Per ee rT $1,739.22 
Deduct deposit—second volume of Proceedings..........00000005 304.00 
PE cr kairtrhabitiad CeaenewrN Kes boar eR aK eARN REN $1,435.22 
* Functional Distribution of Expenditures: 
Gonmeral adienimletratiot. ..... i cccccccccscccccses ' $7,336.99 
Membership and publicity.................0000 728.48 
Ne 6 ov ase cdunssevarsseeecence 463.89 
TCC ETC CULT TECECCTL LETT 44.20 
MDs do ai cavare var eniane acese ete we winraresers o9/ ahaa ere a ace 1,987.09 
NR ig snes weukncesines hiwweds cues 59772-.63 
Rae Faceweuaananans ieccehasenenescoass 212.11 
Total Budget Distribution. .................65 $16,545.39 
IN  okaKes ined naeacdehevsacaene 5,962.44 
Annual Meeting Account..................085 3,407.53 


PE II, ic cn ccsecavnvsccascescdracesceveceessaa 25,915.36 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Annual Meeting Fund 


January 1, 1939-May 31, 1939 


Operating Balance, Jemery t . . 2... cis ccccsenccccs 


Receipts (Budget): 
NN i eee dwa tle kaad 
Nie EN a rl Saha ii gS al a atl 
ad ily Gy oan nid aaa chp Wek Wa hen ee OE 
Re Bits a cil es hh dered Wik cae ae atari. 


EO re 


Transfer from Operating Fund, February Statement... . 
Transfer from Operating Fund, May Statement........ 


TE I GE TOO nw noo eS ve neces 


*Expenditures (Budget): 
See SRE eat tas tng band eee aene an 
ae er alia Larisa wid sie WE oe adwieie 
RE Se One ae 
A tee ie care a tote ala kara 9 MMW SED HR 
EN ed ec aise chiens kon ore nxes 
Telephone and telegraph... ...............5...55. 
EE ee 


oo SR eee en ee 


* Functional Distribution of Expenditures: 
eC 


TEN eran ie DOL Oe aie ask iS eis wow a Sisawuros 


$1,045.75 


100.00 


31257-53 


$3,407.53 


$3,407.53 


$3,407.53 
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OPERATING ACCOUNT 


Summary and Forecast 


Total Receipts and Balance, January 1-May 31................. $27,300.58 
Estimated Receipts as per budget, June 1 to December 31........ 26,198.78 
Refund—Internal Revenue Bureau. ............. ccc eee c ee eecs 1,700.00 
Total Receipts, actual and estimated....................... $55,199.36 
Total Expenditures, January 1—May 31: 
IS Fy ee i a wa dhaW NGA Oa ec ev sender dwedaa $16,545.39 
ee ee eer ee 5962.44 
RGD PYOIIMINGI “TOTEM. oo. nc cece re eeesccceveccsives 5,070.77 
Estimated operating expenses, June 1 to December 31, as per 
budget adjusted according to staff changes.................. 25,705.63 
Total Expenditures, actual and estimated................... $53,284.23 
EET TCT CET EET TETE RTT ECE T OCT $ 1,915.13 


The amount of $3,357.53 was transferred from the operating account to the 
annual meeting account because there is practically no income in the latter until 
the time of the annual meeting. This amount should therefore be added to the 
balance of $1,435.22 in the operating account as of May 31, making a total of 
$4,792.75. This balance and the refund of $1,700 due and in process of collection 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue makes a total of $6,492.75, applicable to the 
total liabilities of the Conference of May 31, of $6,209.89. 


ANNUAL MEETING ACCOUNT 


Summary and Forecast 


Total Receipts, January 1 to May 31... ......... cece eee eee eee $50.00 
Estimated Receipts as per budget, June 1 to December 31......... 9,350.00 
Total Receipts, actual and estimated...................0005. $9,400.00 
Total Expenditures, January 1 to May 31...................005. $3, 407.53 
Estimated Expenditures as per budget, June 1 to December 31...... 5517-47 
Total Expenditures, actual and estimated.................... $8,925.00 


PE IID 6k ces ivcecnkenscusesins ok a A ae $475.00 
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RECAPITULATION 
Total Actual and Estimated Income, 1939: 
FREES Pe TO et ee ee ee eee ore $55,199.36 
I Perey ee ee ee 9,400.00 
Ee re ee ee ee eee ee ee ee $64,599.36 
Total Actual and Estimated Expenditures, 1939: 
aah Rasa CR K RCRA RERKE RE KOA OKO S EES $53,284.23 
EE OD Te ee rere 8,925.00 
a hh aa aan A neh ge ele ks va gis mid Wl Ge MAK Ba $62,209.23 
INN. RSW Wedw eked ceewensssarvenene $2,390.13 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Status of Membership Report 
May 31, 1939 
Members. §3.00 $5.00 $10.00 $25.00 Total 
Active: 
First quarter....... 233 377 231 190 1,031 
Second quarter. .... 743 1,301 196 122 2,362 
Third quarter...... 44 118 33 30 225 
Fourth quarter... .. 76 158 160 107 501 
ere 1,096 1,954 620 449 4,119 
Delinquent: 
First quarter....... 220 g! 22 16 349 
Second quarter..... 1,682 1,085 61 21 2,849 
re 1,902 1,176 83 37 3,198 
Grand Total..... 2,998 3,130 703 486 75317 
Total advance payments 
to May 31, 1939: 
First quarter... .... 2 I 3 
Second quarter..... I I 
Third quarter...... ati 2 2 4 
Fourth quarter... .. I I 3 3 8 
New Members: 
First quarter... .... 82 68 8 10 168 
Second quarter: 
Sa 39 50 10 2 101 
ee 81 122 18 2 223 
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Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted to approve the 
report of the Treasurer. 

Miss Joanna Colcord, chairman of the Committee on the Fourth In- 
ternational Conference of Social Work, reported informally that it was 
hoped to hold the next International Conference of Social Work in 
Brussels during July of 1940. A preparatory handbook is now being 
translated in the three official languages. The theme of the Conference 
will be “The Adolescent.” The central program committee will report 
to our committee sometime during July, it is hoped, following which 
our committee will make its suggestions for speakers and other pro- 
gram participants from the United States. 

It was recognized that in view of the uncertain European situation, 
it was not impossible that the whole proceedings would have to be 
indefinitely postponed. . 

The President announced that this was a progress report, and in the 
absence of any dissent, the report was approved and filed. 

The report of the Time and Place Committee being called for, Mr. 
George Rabinoff, chairman of the committee, reported as follows: 


Your committee carried on its activities in accordance with the policies and 
procedures adopted by the Conference at Seattle last year. That policy 
provided: 

That the Conference meet recurrently in a series of predetermined 
areas, these areas to be selected and announced by the Executive Com- 
mittee, in such a way as to reach the maximum number of individual 
social workers, public officials, and volunteers in all parts of the coun- 
try, and to reach those cities eager and able to play host to the 
Conference. 

That the Conference through the process of selection of and nego- 
tiation with each Conference city continue its traditional practice to 
achieve progress in securing no-discriminatory treatment of all of its 
delegates. 

In addition, criteria were established for testing and assuring adequate 
housing and meeting facilities and the other incidental factors which experi- 
ence has indicated as essential to a successful Conference. 

Area I1]—West Central—having been chosen as the desirable center for 
the 1940 Conference, invitations from that region were received from St. Paul 
and St. Louis. These two cities were visited by members of your committee 
and the Conference administrative staff. Contacts were also made with Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, and Chicago in Area III, with Atlantic City in Area I, 
and with Grand Rapids in Area II. In Grand Rapids adequate facilities for 
entertaining the Conference were found. 

The findings on these cities were prepared in a report to the committee and 
widely circulated and discussed among the Conference members. 

As a result of its deliberations, the committee adopted the following reso- 
lution: 
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Being unable to recommend a city within the prescribed area, the 
Time and Place Committee recommends to the Executive Committee 
that the order of rotation be changed to permit the Conference to 
meet in Grand Rapids in 1940. 

The proposed action was taken by the Executive Committee and your Time 
and Place Committee therefore recommends that the Conference meet in 
Grand Rapids in 1940. 

It was distinctly understood in the committee that this action represented a 
reaffirmation of the policy adopted at Seattle and is in no way to be con- 
strued as a modification in any sense. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEorGE W. RasinorF, Chairman 
Time and Place Committee 


Upon motion duly made and seconded and after discussion it was 
unanimously voted to adopt the report. The dates for the meeting in 
Grand Rapids were announced as May 26 to June 1, 1940. 

There being no further business, and upon motion duly made and 
seconded, it was voted to adjourn. 

Friday, June 23, 8:30 P.M. 

At the close of the final program of the General Sessions the Presi- 
dent called the Conference to order to hear the following report of the 
Committee on Tellers, announcing the results of the election for offi- 
cers and committee members, terms of office to begin at the close of 
this Conference as follows: 


President: Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland; First Vice-President: Arlien Johnson, 
Los Angeles; Second Vice-President: Sidney Hollander, Baltimore; Third Vice- 
President: Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck, New York City. 

Those candidates elected to the Executive Committee for a three-year term 
are: Helen Cody Baker, Chicago; Leah Feder, St. Louis; Jane M. Hoey, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the Right Rev. Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, New York City; 
Robert T. Lansdale, New York City; Edward D. Lynde, Cleveland; Ellen C. 
Potter, M.D., Trenton, N. J. 

The results of the election for section officers and committee members are 
published under the heading of “Business Organization, 1939-40.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Every F. Reep, Chairman 
Committee on Tellers 


The report of the Committee on Nominations for the election of 
1940 being called for, it was presented by the acting chairman, Mr. 
H. M. Cassidy, as follows: 


The Nominating Committee respectfully submits the following nominations 
for office in the National Conference of Social Work for 1941: 
President: Jane Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
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Board, Washington, D.C.; First Vice-President: Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Medical 
Director, State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J.; 
Second Vice-President: Fred K. Hoehler, Director, American Public Welfare 
Association, Chicago; Third Vice-President: J. T. Clark, Executive Secretary, 
St. Louis Urban League, St. Louis. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Sixteen persons are nominated from 
whom seven are to be elected to office. 

Pierce Atwater, Executive Secretary, St. Paul Community Chest, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Ruth O. Blakeslee, Chief, Bureau of Policy and Procedure, Public 
Assistance Division, Social Security Board, Washington, D.C.; Charlotte Carr, 
Head Resident, Hull House, Chicago; Joanna Colcord, Director, Charity Or- 
ganization Society, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City; Loula Dunn, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Abraham Goldfeld, Executive Director, Lavanburg Foundation, 
New York City; Kathleen Gorrie, Executive Secretary, Welfare Council of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada; Elmer Goudy, State Administrator, State Relief 
Administration, Portland, Oreg.; Hyman Kaplan, Executive Director, Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities, San Francisco; Mrs. Val M. Keating, Associate 
Director, Division of Employment, W.P.A., San Antonio, Texas; H. L. Lurie, 
Director, Bureau of Jewish Social Research, New York City; Rev. Bryan J. 
McEntegart, Director, Children’s Division, Catholic Charities, New York City; 
Margaret E. Rich, General Secretary, Family Society of Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh; Josephine Roche, Chairman, the President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee to Codrdinate Health and Welfare Activities, Denver; Ben M. 
Selekman, Executive Director, Associated Jewish Philanthropies, Boston; Anna 
Budd Ware, Executive Secretary, Associated Charities, Cincinnati. 

The Nominating Committee of the 1938 Conference recommended that 
presidents and executives of affiliated and associate groups and section and 
committee chairmen of the Conference should be asked to suggest nominees 
prior to the final meeting of the committee of the present Conference. This 
procedure was followed and many valuable suggestions were obtained. The 
committee recommends that the same procedure be followed next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. M. Cassipy, Acting Chairman 
Committee on Nominations 


The President announced that in accordance with the constitutional 
provision of the Conference no further nominations would be received 
from the floor, but that the official ballot would be held open until 
January 1 for nominations by petition by any twenty-five qualified 
members of the Conference. 

It was announced that the nominations for Section officers and com- 
mittee members would be published in full in the July Bulletin. 

Miss Grace Coyle, the new President, was called to the platform and 
spoke briefly. 

There being no further business, the President adjourned the meet- 
ing. 
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Saturday, June 24, 1:00 P.M. 


The President called for the report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
Mr. Owen Lovejoy, chairman, and it was presented as follows: 


It seems to be agreed by experienced attendants at the National Conference, 
that the sixty-sixth meeting registers the high-water mark thus far in attend- 
ance, content, and interest. 

This circumstance is due to a combination of factors: the facilities and 
hospitality of the city of Buffalo, which for the third time has opened its gates 
to receive us; the seriousness and imminence of the problems which face 
America both internally and in international relations; and the relatively 
larger portion of the field of social service now occupied by municipal, state, 
and Federal agencies in codperation with those maintained by voluntary 
support. 

To the city we express our deep appreciation; to the vital problems facing 
us we pledge sincere and courageous attempts to arrive at solutions; to the 
emergence of government as the embodiment of inclusive responsibility for 
securing to the entire nation the right to live in freedom and happiness, we 
confidently look for the welding of all our resources in the achievement of this 
common cause. 

During the present year the Conference has not been without its heavy 
losses. Four of our former presidents have passed away within this period: 
Drs. Graham Taylor, Porter R. Lee, Richard C. Cabot, and Grace Abbott. 
Appropriate tributes are voiced elsewhere to these inspiring leaders and 
pioneers in social service, but at this closing Conference session we would, for 
a moment, bow in reverent and affectionate memory of each of them. 

And not these only. Others equally dear to the Conference or to various 
large groups in its membership have also departed this life, leaving records 
of achievement we should pledge ourselves to carry forward. The roster of 
those whose earthly days’ work has been done lengthens from year to year, 
while each has laid on us who remain the obligation to assist in completing 
what they began. 

At the opening session our President sounded a challenge to farsighted and 
constructive statesmanship in social welfare which has been skillfully accepted 
during the entire week in addresses and discussion of outstanding ability and 
thoroughness. To each of the participants we extend our thanks for frankly 
facing the many issues involved and for bringing their training and experience 
to bear toward their solutioas. 

After all, no Conference can be successful without intelligent attention to 
its mechanics. Despite the modest protest of our Secretary, we cannot refrain 
from saying that we are all deeply indebted to Howard R. Knight and his asso- 
ciates for their patient attention to every detail involved both prior to and 
during the Conference sessions. 

We have been fortunate in the faithful services of the Committee on 
Arrangements which has performed the task involved with such genuine dis- 
patch and cheerfulness as may well set an example to all social workers in 
giving a structural counterpart to their philanthropic verbal formulas. If 
time and space permitted we should gladly mention each by name from Eugene 
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Warner, the Chairman, and Paul Benjamin, the Executive Secretary, through 
the entire line to the last usher and doorman. 

We have already referred to the gracious hospitality of Buffalo. But a city 
is its people, and the generous welcome voiced by his honor, the mayor, has 
been emphasized throughout our stay by the citizens and local civic, religious, 
educational, and cultural agencies. 

The sympathetic understanding of the local press is evidenced by unusually 
generous space devoted to our proceedings. ‘They have carried our messages to 
a far larger audience than we could otherwise have reached. If social work has 
sometimes been supposed to involve such mysteries as are beyond the compre- 
hension of the average man, the local newspapers have demonstrated that we 
are attempting to deal with problems common to our fellow humans by the 
application of trained common sense. This codperation has been largely due 
to the effective press service of the Conference under the direction of Harold 
P. Levy. 

This interpretation has been further facilitated by the radio. The local sta- 
tions and the national broadcasting service have generously contributed allot- 
ments of time for the broadcasting of our messages far and wide. To both the 
press and radio we wish to express our appreciation of their codperation in 
carrying our messages to the public. 

And finally, as citizens of our democracy, we vary our salute from that which 
prevails on the occasion of the passing of the crown of royalty. We shall not 
say, “The king is dead; long live the Queen.” Instead, we welcome our able 
President, Paul Kellogg, into the ranks of those other ancient rulers known 
as Past Presidents, and bid Godspeed and vow our allegiance to Grace L. Coyle 
who now takes up the scepter. 

Respectfully submitted, 
OwEN R. Lovejoy, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


Upon motion duly made and seconded the Conference unanimously 
adopted the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

The President announced that the final registration at the Sixty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work was 
5:774- 

There being no further business the President adjourned the Con- 
ference to reassemble in Grand Rapids, May 26 to June 1, 1940. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp R. KNIGHT, General Secretary 


APPENDIX E: CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONSTITUTION AS REVISED 
PREAMBLE 


The National Conference of Social Work exists to facilitate discus- 
sion of the problems and methods of practical human improvement, to 
increase the efficiency of agencies and institutions devoted to this cause, 
and to disseminate information. It does not formulate platforms. 


MEMBERSHIP 


An individual or organization interested in the purposes and work 
of the National Conference may, upon payment of the prescribed mem- 
bership fee for their membership classification, become a member of 
the Conference. Membership in the Conference shall be of the follow- 
ing classes: (1) honorary members—to be selected and elected by the 
Executive Committee; (2) active members; (3) sustaining members; (4) 
institutional members; (5) contributing members; (6) state members. 
State boards and commissions supporting the Conference through sub- 
scription to the Proceedings, the enlistment of memberships or other- 
wise financially, shall be designated “state members.” 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, First, Second, and 
Third Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, six or more Assistant Sec- 
retaries, and a Treasurer. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by the 
Conference; the Assistant Secretaries shall be appointed by the General 
Secretary, and the remaining officers shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


COMMITTEES 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, First, Sec- 
ond, and Third Vice-Presidents and the Treasurer ex-officio, and 
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twenty-one other members who shall be elected by the Conference, 
seven each year for a term of three years. Vacancies shall be filled in 
like manner. The Executive Committee shall hold all the powers of 
the Conference between meetings, not otherwise reserved or delegated. 
It may enact rules supplementing the By-Laws and not in conflict with 
them. The President shall be the ex-officio chairman. Seven members 
shall constitute a quorum at all sessions of this Committee. 

The President shall appoint the committees named in the By-Laws 
and such other committees as may be ordered by the Conference or the 
Executive Committee from time to time. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The Conference shall meet annually at such time and place as may 
be determined by the preceding Conference, as provided in the By- 
Laws. The Executive Committee shall have authority to change the 
time or place of the annual meeting in case satisfactory local arrange- 
ments cannot be made or for other urgent reason. The first day of the 
annual session shall be defined to be that day on which the first regular 
public meeting of the Conference is held. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


The General Secretary shall be the executive officer of the Confer- 
ence and shall perform his duties under such rules as may be prescribed 
by the By-Laws or by the Executive Committee. 


AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution and the By-Laws under it may be amended at any 
business meeting of the Conference, provided such amendment shall 
have been first submitted to and acted upon by the Executive Commit- 
tee, and published to the membership of the Conference in a regular 
issue of the Conference Bulletin together with the Executive Commit- 
tee’s action thereon. 


BY-LAWS 
I. MEMBERSHIP FEES 


Membership fees for the following classifications shall be: for active 
members with the Proceedings, $5.00; without the Proceedings, $3.00; 
for sustaining members, $10.00; for institutional members, $25.00 (no 
individual shall be entitled to hold institutional membership, this 
membership being reserved solely for agencies, organizations, and in- 
stitutions); for contributing members, $25.00 or over. (Contributing 
memberships may be limited to individuals contributing $25.00 or over 
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and to such organizations as may contribute any sum in excess of mem- 
bership fee for an institutional membership and which shall elect to 
be classed as contributing rather than as institutional members.) Sus- 
taining members, institutional members, and contributing members 
shall be entitled to receive both the Bulletin and the annual volume of 
Proceedings. All members shall be entitled to receive the Bulletin. 


II. DuTIEs OF OFFICERS 


The President shall be chairman ex-officio of both the Executive and 
Program Committees. He shall appoint all committees except the Ex- 
ecutive Committee unless otherwise ordered by the Conference or by 
the Executive Committee. 

The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Conference in such banks 
as may be designated by the Executive Committee. He shall keep his 
accounts in such form as may be prescribed by the Executive Commit- 
tee and pay out funds on voucher checks in form to be prescribed by 
the Executive Committee, and his accounts shall be audited annually 
by a firm of certified accountants appointed annually by the Executive 
Committee. He shall give bond in an amount approximating the 
largest amount of Conference funds held at his disposal at any one 
time, the expense of the bond to be paid by the Conference. 

The General Secretary shall have charge of the office and records of 
the Conference, and shall conduct its business and correspondence 
under the direction of the Executive Committee. He shall make ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting. He shall direct the activities of the 
Assistant Secretaries. He shall be the official editor of the volume of 
proceedings, the periodical bulletin, and other publications of the 
Conference. He shall develop the membership of the Conference and 
shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by the Executive 
Committee. He shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the 
Executive Committee. 


III. FINANCE 


The financial management of the Conference shall be vested in the 
Executive Committee. No final action involving finances shall be taken 
by the Conference unless the question shall have first been submitted 
to and acted upon by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee may accept donations for purposes ger- 
mane to the work of the Conference, provided that no endowment 
funds shall be accepted in perpetuity; but all such funds must be sub- 
ject to change of objects or to immediate expenditure; but such change 
or expenditure must be authorized by a three-fourths vote of the mem- 
bers of the Conference present at a regular meeting and such proposi- 
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tion must first have been submitted to and acted upon by the Executive 
Committee. 


IV. APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


1. Within three months after the adjournment of the annual meet- 
ing, the President shall appoint the following named committees: 

a) A Committee of three on Resolutions, to which all resolutions 
shall be referred without debate. No final action shall be taken on any 
resolution involving a matter of policy at the same session at which it 
is reported by the Committee on Resolutions. 

b) There shall be a Committee on Time and Place which shall be 
composed of twenty-one members to be selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee, seven each year for a term of three years. In the year 1938 
twenty-one members shall be selected, of whom seven shall be chosen to 
serve for three years, seven for two years, and seven for one year. There- 
after, the Executive Committee shall select seven members each year, 
each for a term of three years. 

This committee in conjunction with the General Secretary shall 
stimulate invitations from acceptable cities and shall announce to each 
annual meeting the acceptable cities from which invitations have been 
received for the meeting two years from that date. In conjunction with 
the General Secretary, the committee shall be empowered to conduct 
inquiry and negotiations leading to the final selection of the place of 
the meeting. 

The committee shall report its findings to the Executive Committee 
not later than the fourth day of the meeting, and the Executive Com- 
mittee shall transmit this report to the Conference with its approval or 
other findings thereon. Action on the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be by a rising vote. The city receiving the highest vote shall be 
selected. 

In the event of a negative vote upon the Executive Committee's 
recommendation, the question shall be referred back to the Executive 
Committee with power to act; but no selection shall be made in contra- 
vention of the vote of the Conference membership taken at such an- 
nual meeting. The criteria used by the Committee on Time and Place 
in selecting acceptable cities for places of meeting of the annual session 
shall be established by the Executive Committee. 

c) A nominating committee of nine members, none of whom shall 
be an officer or a member of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference. 

2. Program Committee. ‘There shall be a Program Committee which 
shall consist of the President-elect, the retiring President, the General 
Secretary, six members, two to be elected each year by the Executive 
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Committee of the Conference, for terms of three years, and the chair- 
men of all continuous sections. 

The said committee shall have the following functions: 

a) To receive suggestions from Conference members, various section, 
special topic, and associate group committees, social workers, social 
agencies, and others interested, for subjects or speakers for the National 
Conference program. 

b) To canvass the social work field continuously, to discover mate- 
rial that could be used advantageously on the Conference program. 

c) To determine, from year to year, various major emphases for the 
program as a whole. 

d) To recommend to section and special topic committees subject 
matter or methods of presentation of subject matter for their meetings 
to be used at the discretion of the section and special topic committees. 

e) To arrange where desirable, more than a year in advance, for ma- 
terial to be prepared for the conference topic committees. Where such 
commitments are made for section programs, such commitments are to 
be made only upon the request of the section involved or with its 
hearty codperation and consent, and for not more than one-third of 
the number of sessions allowed at each annual meeting. 

f) To arrange the schedule for joint sessions of sections. 

g) To have sole responsibility for the evening General Sessions pro- 
grams. 

h) To establish such regulations as are needed from time to time for 
the control of the extent of the program as a whole. 

?) To provide adequate ways and means for active participation of 
associate groups in the construction of the program as a whole. 

j) To execute such other functions from time to time as may be 
assigned to it by the Executive Committee or the Conference member- 
ship. 

k) To arrange, with the approval of the Executive Committee, such 
consultations and other meetings as may be necessary to carry out its 
functions. 

l) To establish either upon its own initiation or upon request, such 
committees on special topics as may be desirable. When establishing 
such committees on special topics, the Program Committee shall also 
determine definitely the term of service of the Committee on a Special 
Topic and such other regulations as to frequency of meeting, number 
of sessions at any annual meeting and so forth as may be desirable. 


V. SECTIONS 


a) The programs of the Conference shall be grouped under sections 
of which the following shall be continuous: (I) Social Case Work; (II) 
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Social Group Work; (III) Community Organization; (IV) Social 
Action. 

b) Other sections may be created for a period of one or more years 
by the Executive Committee or by the membership at the annual meet- 
ing provided the proposal therefor shall have been first submitted to 
and acted upon by the Executive Committee. All sections shall be re- 
considered by the Executive Committee at intervals of not more than 
five years and recommendations for such modifications as may be de- 
sirable presented at the annual meeting for action by the Conference 
membership. 

c) Each continuous section shall be in charge of a committee of not 
less than nine members nominated by the section members one year in 
advance and elected by the same method as the officers and Executive 
Committee of the Conference. One-third of the members of the Section 
Committee shall be elected each year to serve terms of three years each. 
Persons nominated for officers or section committee members should so 
far as possible be members of the Conference or on the staff or board of 
member agencies. No person shall serve on more than one section com- 
mittee. So far as possible, related professional groups shall have repre- 
sentation on section committees. 

d) Each other section not continuous shall be in charge of a commit- 
tee appointed by the Executive Committee, or if created by the mem- 
bership, in such manner as the membership shall determine at the 
annual meeting. 

e) Each section shall have power: (1) To arrange the annual Confer- 
ence programs coming within its field, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee upon recommendation by the Conference Pro- 
gram Committee. (2) To arrange the annual business meeting of the 
section and to provide for the nominations of officers and committee 
for the succeeding year. 

f) Each section shall annually nominate one year in advance a chair- 
man and vice-chairman to be elected by the same method as the officers 
and Executive Committee of the Conference. Their chairman may be 
re-elected once. The Section Committee shall each year elect a Section 
Secretary. 

g) Vacancies in the Section Committee shall be filled at the annual 
meeting in the same manner as the election of new members. Vacancies 
in the office of chairman or secretary between meetings shall be filled by 
the Section Committee, subject to the approval of the Conference Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

h) The Conference Executive Committee shall have general super- 
vision over the work of all. section committees with the final power to 


1 This should be generally defined as covering mobilization of public opinion, legis- 
lation, and public administration. 
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pass on all programs, in order to insure the harmonious conduct of all 
parts of the work. 


VI. AssociATE GROUPS 


Independent associations may arrange with the National Conference 
Executive Committee for meetings to be held immediately before or 
during the annual meeting of the National Conference. The Executive 
Committee shall make such rules and regulations as it may deem neces- 
sary from time to time for such meetings. 


VII. SUBMISSION OF QUESTIONS 


Any section or group desiring to submit any question to the Confer- 
ence shall present it to the Executive Committee for preliminary con- 
sideration, at least twenty-four hours before the final adjournment of 
the Conference, and the Executive Committee shall report on such 
questions with its recommendation before final adjournment. 


VIII. Business SEssIons 


At the annual meeting at least one session shall be held at which only 
matters of business shall be considered. The time of this session shall 
be announced in the last issue of the Bulletin preceding the meeting. 
The officers of the Conference shall endeavor to concentrate on this 
occasion as much as possible of the business of the Conference. 

Any person may vote at any annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, provided (1) that he is a member in good standing 
at the time of such meeting, and (2) that he was a member in good 
standing at the last preceding annual meeting. However, if he was not 
in good standing at the time of such meeting by reason of nonpayment 
of dues, then subsequent payment of such dues shall satisfy the require- 
ments of this subsection. 

Any institutional member, or any institution which is a contributing 
member as defined in Article I of these By-Laws, may cast its vote at any 
annual meeting of the Conference by designating any member of its 
board or staff who shall appear personally to cast the said ballot. 


IX. Votinc QuoRUM 
At any business session fifty members shall constitute a quorum. 
X. SECTION MEETINGS 


All meetings of the Conference except general sessions shall be ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate informal discussion. The chairmen of sections 
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shall preside at the meetings of their sections or shall appoint presiding 
officers in their stead. 


XI. MINUTES 


A certified copy of the minutes of the business transactions of the 
annual meeting, except official documents, shall be posted by the Gen- 
eral Secretary on the official bulletin board at least three hours before 
the final meeting of each annual session, in order that the said minutes 
may be corrected by the Conference, if any question of accuracy be 
raised before adjournment. 


XII. Loca, ARRANGEMENTS 


All local arrangements for the annual meetings shall be subject to 
the approval of the Executive Committee of the Conference. 


XIII. NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


1. The Nominating Committee shall have the function of nominat- 
ing one or more persons for each of the offices of President, First Vice- 
President, Second Vice-President, and Third Vice-President, and at 
least twice as many persons for members of the Executive Committee 
as there are vacancies in that body. 

2. Suggestions of names of persons for any of these positions may be 
submitted to the Nominating Committee by any members of the Con- 
ference at any time following the committee’s appointment and up to 
the time of the committee’s announcement of the list of nominations. 

3. Within ninety days of its appointment, the Nominating Commit- 
tee shall, through the Bulletin, solicit suggestions of names of persons 
for the offices to be filled, and shall renew such solicitation in each suc- 
ceeding Bulletin up to the time of announcing the list of nominations. 
The committee shall appoint a place at or near headquarters on the 
first day of the annual meeting and shall announce the same, at which 
suggestions for nominations shall be received by them up to 1.00 P.M. 
of the fourth day of the annual meeting. 

4. After taking into consideration the names suggested by the Con- 
ference members, but not necessarily confining their consideration to 
these names, the committee shall draw up a list of nominations as pre- 
viously specified, and the same shall be announced at the general ses- 
sion on the evening of the sixth day of the Conference one year in ad- 
vance of the Conference at which they are to be elected. The list of 
nominees shall be published in the next succeeding issue of the Confer- 
erence Bulletin following the announcement. 

5. Additional nominations may be made by petition of not less than 
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twenty-five members, properly addressed to the chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee and filed at the Conference office not later than 
January 1 preceding the Conference at which they are to be elected. 

6. A final list of all nominations shall be published in the first issue 
of the Conference Bulletin published after January 1. 

7. The official ballot shall be sent by mail, to their address of record 
in the Conference office, to all members of the Conference entitled to 
vote, or who may become entitled to vote, by the renewal of member- 
ship or otherwise, not later than sixty days before the date designated 
each year for the closing of the polls. 

Ballots may be returned by mail to the Conference office but must 
be received in said office not later than the tenth day preceding the an- 
nounced date of the first session of the annual Conference; or they may 
be deposited at the registration desk provided at Conference head- 
quarters, at any time during the period which said registration desk is 
officially open, but not later than the end of the third day of the Con- 
ference. Ballots returned by mail must be signed by the voter, and shal] 
be discarded as invalid if received without such signature. 

8. The President shall appoint a committee of three tellers to whom 
the General Secretary shall turn over all ballots cast by mail as pro- 
vided in Section 7 of By-Law XIII. The General Secretary shall at the 
close of the registration desk at the end of the third day of the Confer- 
ence turn over to the Committee of Tellers all ballots that shall have 
been filed at the registration desk as provided in said Section 7. The 
ballots shall be counted by the tellers and the result shall be announced 
at the next general session of the Conference. Election shall be by a 
majority of the ballots cast. 
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Accounting Concepts in Social Welfare, 
Some Fundamental, Geddes and Gor- 
don, 568 

Administration: control by fiscal meth- 
ods, 584; expenses of, 570; legal limita- 
tions on, 575-77 

Aged: home for, 390; in family setting, 
401; study of, 383 

Aged Person in the Family Setting, The, 
Van de Carr, 401 

Alabama, social conditions in, 480 

American Federation of Labor, 212, 214, 
225 

American Medical Association, 26, 109, 
112, 113, 114, 490 

American Principle of Tolerance, The, 
Lowenstein, go ff. 

Ancient Spoils and Modern Public Serv- 
ices, Kern, 561 


Basic factors in codperation, 339 

Bill of Rights, 44, 54, 56 

Blind, treatment of, 420, 426 

Board: service of, 551, 553; Social Se- 
curity, 106, 120, 185 

Bond between Us, Masaryk, The, 67 

Books on the American pioneer, 5 

Boys: group-work experiment with, 152 

Budgeting: committee, 528; the council 
of social agencies and, 541 ff. 

Buffalo and Points West, Kellogg, 3 

Business organization: for 1939, 612-19; 
for 1940, 620-24; sessions minutes, 
625-44 

By-Laws, 637-44 


Care of the Chronically Ill, The, Boas, 
132 

Case Work and Community Change, 
Taggart, 326 

Case-Work and Group-Work Codpera- 
tion, Hester and Thomas, 334 

Case worker: and the child, 360; and 
community change, 326; and eligibility 
for public assistance, 273 ff.; and the 


physically ill, 304, 314; and supervi- 
sion, 284 

Catholic Church, status of, 49 

Census, Federal, 516, 517 

Changing footholds for democracy, 4 

Chicago, financing of private social work 
in, 522 

Child: blind, 420; and case worker, 360; 
dependent, 141; group experiment 
with, 152; labor law, 162, 197; place- 
ment of, 441; and the state, 375; of 
unmarried parents, 435, 446 

Children with Plenty o’ Nothin’, Ha- 
good, 480 

Children’s Bureau, 106, 198 

Chronic illness, 132, 142 

Civilian Conservation Camp (C.C.C.), 147, 
192 

Civil Liberty, Its Functions in a Democ- 
racy, Lovett, 58 

Civil service, in New York City, 562 

Cleveland Welfare Federation, project 
of, 324 

Collective bargaining, 211 

Commitment of Mental Patients, The, 
Low, 415 

Committee on Costs of Medical Care, 
work of, 112 ff. 

Committee for Industrial Organization 
(C.1.0.), 27, 214, 217, 225, 566 

Committees: Conference meetings, 601- 
11; membership of, for 1939, 612-13, 
616-19; membership of, for 1940, 620- 
22; reports, 631-35. 

Communist, 36, 62 

Community: and case worker, 296, 326; 
defined, 348; organization, 495 ff.; plan- 
ning, 512 ff.; resources, 451 

Community fund: in Chicago, 522; in 
New York, 530 

Community organization: characteristics 
of, 499; defined, 497, 543; methods, 501; 
objectives, 500; personnel require- 
ments, 509; recommendations, 510, 
543; report on, 495 
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Conciliation and Arbitration, Randolph, 
216 

Confessions of a Board Member, Hol- 
lander, 550 

Constitution and By-Laws, 636-44 

Consumer, 98, 189 

Contrasting Values of the Drama and 
Festival in Group Work, Chorpenning, 
352 

Coéperation: basic factors in, 339; with 
budget committee, 546; of case work 
and group work, 334 

Coéperative homes, 394 

Coérdination: of Federal statistics, 512; 
of finance and welfare, 578; in health 
facilities, 131, 135, 142, 493; problem 
of, 46; of rural activities, 299 

Council, the Role of, in Reviewing Proj- 
ects and Allocating Funds, Cushman, 
54! 

Council of Social Agencies, and budget- 
ing, 523, 527, 541 

Current Case-Work Concepts, The Use 
of, Where There Is Physical Illness: 
From the Experience of the Case 
Worker in the Medical Agency, Cock- 
erill, 304; From the Experience of the 
Case Worker in the Social Agency, 
Yocum, 314 

Current Sectors of Social Action, 75 

Czechoslovakia, 67 


Delinquency, 372, 377 

Democracy: adventure in, 461; century 
of achievement in, 3 ff.; dangers in, 
558-60; an experiment in, 152; and 
group work, 342; meaning of, 342 ff., 
348; in modern city, 159 

Democratic Principles in Public Assist- 
ance, Kahn, 273 

Dependent: aged, 383; care of, 1395, 141; 
children, 446, 583 

Designs for Living for Elderly People: 
In a Great City, Matthews, 390; In the 
Lumbering Country, Neff, 394 

Desmond-Moffat bill, 257 

Drama, value of, 352 


Education: for democracy, 342; early de- 
velopment of, 8; and medicine, 98; 
regulation of, 147 

Eligibility for assistance, 273 ff. 
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Employment: generalizations, 185; plan- 
ning, 17 

Eye-Health Program, 
Gradle, 426 


A Developing, 


Factors in Industrial Peace: The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Jaffe, 
209; Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Randolph, 216 

Facts versus Folklore in Georgia, Wil- 
kins, 461 

Factual Basis of Community Planning 
The, Rice, 512 

Fair Labor Standards Act, 14, 191 ff., 199, 
200 

Family: the elderly person in, 401; hous- 
ing for, 261 

Farm Security Administration, 21 

Federal agency, 104, 105 

Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, Stitt, 
191 

Federal Government: and the aged, 403; 
and conciliation, 221; and employment 
planning, 182; and health program, 
81, 85, 87, 89, 91, 98, 104, 106, 116, 117, 
121; and migration, 252; and taxes, 581; 
and treatment of the blind, 427; and 
unemployment, 161, 179 

Federal Government and Employment 
Planning, The, Stead, 182 

Federal grant-in-aid, 17, 22, 181 

Field of Community Organization, The, 
a Report, Lane, 495 

Fields of Social Practice, 271 

Finance: and coérdination, 578; in social 
work, 522 ff., 568 ff., 578 

First democratic footholds, 7 

Folk festival, 352 

Footholds of democracy; for an American 
way of life, 23; for asylum, 28; first ac- 
complishments, 7; in health, 25; in in- 
dustry, 11, 27; against misery, 21; in 
social security, 25; for work, 22 

Foster home, 445 

Freedom of speech, 59, 60, 64, 65 

Future of the Juvenile Court as a Case- 
Work Agency, Nutt, 370 


General Motors, 210 

General sessions, meetings of, 589-90 
Georgia, fact-finding movement in, 462 ff. 
Germany, anti-Semitism in, 35, 39, 40 
Glaucoma, social service for patients, 433 
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Government: American tradition of, 52; 
and employment planning, 182; in 
England, 63; experiment in, 152; and 
free speech, 59; and health program, 
see Federal Government; and poverty, 
277 

Government Regulation of Wages and 
Hours: Progress under the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, Stitt, 191; The 
States and Their Opportunity, Miller, 
199 

Grant-in-aid, 81, 91, 104, 106, 583 

Great Britain: dentistry in, 97; employee 
stamp system in, 175; government in, 
63; health insurance in, 99; labor 
movement in, 64; medical care in, 
126 ff.; Whitley industrial plan of, 220 

Group work: contribution to democracy, 
348; experimental, 152; interpreted, 
342; values of drama and festival in, 
352; and youth, 138 

Group Work and Education for Democ- 
racy, Lindeman, 342 


Health: co6rdination in, 101 ff.; insur- 
ance, 98, 114, 128, 130; National 
Health bill, 25; National Program of, 
77,79, 111, 485; national survey, 92, 94, 
115, 133; in old age, 385; winning the 
right to, 79 ff. 

Health Ahead, Roche, 77 

Health, the Right to and How to Win It, 
Parran, 79 

Home relief, 163, 175 

Hospital, 83, 123, 124, 129, 304, 409, 490 

Housing: cost, 266; for low-income fami- 
lies, 261; in lumbering country, 394; in 
New York, 253; private and public, 264 

Housing the Lowest Third, Ihlder, 261 

How Can We Put Our Living Traditions 
to Work? Allen, 51 


Illegitimacy, 435, 446 

Illinois, prevention 
428 ff. 

Impressions in the United States, 69 ff. 

Industry: peace in, 209; Whitley plan of, 
220 

Infant mortality, 82 

Influence of Finance upon Welfare Pro- 
grams, The, Cline, 578 

Insurance: health, 98, 114, 128, 130, 176; 
old-age, 519; unemployment, 171 ff. 


of blindness in, 
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Integration of Unemployment Compen- 
sation, ‘Unemployment Relief, and 
Works Programs, Hodson, 170 

Interdepartmental Committee, 26, 86, 
101 ff., 111 

Interdepartmental Committee, the Work 
of the, Eliot, 101 

Internal Migration: Asset or Liability? 
Webb, 243 


Jews: American, loyalty of, 35; attitude 
to peace, 38; contributions to Ameri- 
can life, 37; history and traditions, 31; 
political affiliation, 36; refugees, 39; 
social concepts, 33, 34; social work, 
31 ff.; vocational distribution, 37 

Job Preparation and Juvenile Guidance, 
Hayes, 146 

Joint Financing of Private Social Work: 
Chicago’s Experience, Ryerson, 522; 
Enter New York, Deardorff, 530 

Juvenile court as a case-work agency, 370 

Juvenile guidance, 146 


Labor: arbitration and mediation, 222; 
child, 197; Fair Labor Standards Act, 
191; first conference committee of, 12; 
labor board and industrial peace, 209; 
movement, 64; unfair standards, 196 

Laws and Administrative Practices as 
Barriers to Mobility, Blakeslee, 232 

Layman, in social work, 550 ff. 

Leadership, types of, 155 

Learning to Know the Child through the 
Everyday Contacts of the Case Worker, 
Gerard, 360 


Making Democracy Work in the Mod- 
ern Industrial City, La Guardia, 159 

Mass production, advantages of, 72 

Medical Care, The Quality of, under 
Public Auspices, Peters, 119 

Medicine, 77, 88, 91, 95, 108, 111 ff., 
119 ff., 126 ff., 132 ff., 488 

Mental Hospital as a Teaching Center, 
The, Estes, 409 

Michigan, social work in, 477 

Migrants, 233, 237, 243 ff. 

Mind Within to the World Without, 
From the, Zorbaugh, 420 

Minimum wage, 193; legislation, 199-207 
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Minorities: aversions of, 47; common 
wants of, 48; in Czechoslovakia, 68 
Minutes of business sessions, 625-44 


National Health Conference, 108 

National Health Program, 25, 77, 79, 83, 
89, 91, 108, 109, 485 

National Health Program in Relation 
to Rural Areas, The, Waller, 485 

National Health Survey, 92, 94, 115, 133 

National Labor Relations Act, 27, 78, 


217, 218 

National Labor Relations Board, 209 ff., 
219 

National Labor Relations Board, The, 
Jaffe, 209 


National Recovery Administration, 194, 
197 

National Youth Administration (N.Y.A.), 
146, 148, 150 

Negroes: fund allotment to, 536; and 
housing, 265; and illegitimacy, 453 

Nevada, social security in, 482 

New Concepts and Old People, Dexter, 
381 

New tootholds in industry, 11 

New York: democracy in, 159; Greater 
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